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PREFACE 



This book contains the substance of lectures delivered at 
Oxford in 1874 and 1875 to candidates for Honours in Classics 
at the First Public Examination, upon the prescribed subject 
of * the Elements of Comparative Philology as applied to the 
illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections/ and therefore does 
not profess to deal with more than a very limited portion of the 
wide field covered by the Science of Language. In the course 
of my lectures I was often met by the difficulty of recommend- 
ing to pupils any English text-book that would give them in 
a compact and accessible form the means of preparing the 
subject for themselves; and I had hoped that the want thus 
felt might have been supplied for our students by the Oxford 
Professor of Comparative Philology. So long as there was any 
prospect of help from that quarter, it would have been pre- 
sumptuous in me to come forward. But Professor Max Miiller 
has been unable to spare time from more important labours ; 
and the preparation of this Manual has perforce been entrusted 
to inferior hands. 

As to the educational value of the limited area of philolo- 
gical study which is here surveyed, I am aware that opinions 
differ. It is said, for example, that a study of the forms of 
Greek and Latin words is a mere effort of memory, testing 
neither the reflective powers nor the application of deductive 
method, and therefore not worth introducing as a separate 
subject into the curriculum of study for Classical Examinations 
at Oxford. It might, I think, be asserted with equal truth 
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vi Preface. 

that, inasmuch as some acquaintance with the history of Greek 
and Latin Inflections as read in the light of Comparative Phi- 
lology is essential to an intelligent study of the grammar of 
those languages, some knowledge of the elements of that science 
might fairly be exacted from all candidates for classical honours. 
I am not however concerned with a defence of the study of 
Comparative Philology. Its bearings upon some of the most 
interesting problems of ethnology, of history, and of religion 
are too well known to require assertion ; and if a mere know- 
ledge of the forms of two or more languages seems to carry 
the student but a little way towards these higher regions of the 
science, it must be remembered that such elementary know- 
ledge, small at first and gradually and carefully extended, is 
the only sure foundation for more advanced research, with- 
out which all enquiry into higher problems may lose itself in 
a wilderness of conjecture. I believe that a minute study 
and comparison of the forms of two such languages as classical 
Greek and Latin, or of two or more among the languages of 
modern Europe, with a due comprehension of the laws of pho- 
netic change that have operated to produce existing divergences 
from common forms, is the best possible preparation for an 
adequate grasp of any of the higher problems into which the 
science of language enters. It has an interest too in itself; the 
interest of tracing in different languages the divergence, under 
regular processes of phonetic change, of words and forms com- 
mon to them all ; the interest of detecting meaning and force 
in much that appears at first sight arbitrary and unmeaning ; 
above all, the interest of watching the life of a language and its 
perpetual growth and change in the mouths of those who speak 
or have spoken it. No apology, I think, is needed for any 
attempt to lay in the minds of boys or young men the founda- 
tion, however limited, of such a study. 

The arrangement which I have adopted is that which has 
been found most convenient for teaching purposes. In its main 
outlines it is the same as that adopted by Schleicher in his 
* Compendium der Vergleichende Grammatik,' and by teachers 
in the schools of Germany, if I may judge from a useful little 
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summary entitled * Sprachwissenschaftliclie Einleitung in das 
Griechische und Lateinische, fur obere Gymnasialclassen/ by 
Professor Baur of Maulbronn. It will be observed that the 
names referred to below as of leading authority are (unless 
England has by this time established a prescriptive right to 
Professor Max Mtiller) almost exclusively German; and it is 
not too much to say that at present Comparative Philology 
cannot be thoroughly studied without at least a moderate 
acquaintance with the German language. But the best German 
philological works (to say nothing of their size and cost) are 
often, from the very exhaustiveness of their treatment, only 
confusing to beginners, who require a smaller array of facts 
more simply and clearly arranged. And valuable as are the 
translations into English of such works as Bopp's * Comparative 
Grammar,' Curtius' * Principles of Etymology,' or Schleicher's 
'Compendium,' to the advanced student or teacher, they are 
both in quantity and quality above the requirements of the 
schoolboy or the undergraduate during the first period of his 
University life : and to serve these is the less ambitious, but 
I trust not less useful, aim of the present work. 

I am conscious of many defects in my own knowledge of the 
subject, especially of a very imperfect knowledge of the Sanskrit 
forms necessary for the illustration of corresponding forms in 
Greek and Latin. On this account I have not presumed to cite 
more Sanskrit words than appeared really necessary, doing my 
best to secure a,ccuracy by reference to higher authorities, and 
trusting that no inaccuracies into which I may have fallen can 
altogether obscure the light which Sanskrit everywhere throws. 

In matters of orthography I fear that I have not succeeded 
in maintaining entire consistency and- uniformity. For instance, 
the consonantal or semivowel sound of t, which we denote 
in English by y, and in Latin words by j, is represented 
sometimes by y (as on pp. 49, 70, 71, 72, 140, etc.), some- 
times by j or i (as on pp. 95, 173, 191, 194, etc.). So far 
as such irregularity can claim for itself any principle, it is this 
— ^to use y where the chief object is to make clear to English 
• ears what sound (irrespective of etymology) is intended; j or i 
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(i) where it is important to keep in sight the connection with 
the purely vowel sound of i. Purists in Latin orthography will 
perhaps object to any employment of the characters y, v for the 
consonantal sounds of i and u ; but the practical convenience of 
sometimes using distinct characters for distinct sounds may be 
pleaded in excuse. In column V of the table on p. 40 ^ will be 
found stated the 'probable pronunciation of the letters of the 
Eoman alphabet ; and where this differs from the English pro- 
nunciation of the same letters (as in the vowels a, e, i, i^, the 
consonants c, g before c, t, and the semivowels j, v), the former, 
not the latter, pronunciation is presumed in all Latin words 
cited. With this caution, I hope that any confusion as to the 
relation between the letters in question and the sounds repre- 
sented by them, into which English usage might lead us, may 
be avoided. » 

It only remains to express my thanks to the Rev. G. G. 
Bradley, Master of University College, for assistance and advice 
in the preparation of this work for the press ; to Professor Max 
MtiUer (though he is not responsible for anything beyond quo- 
tations from his published works) for useful hints in regard to 
Sanskrit terms employed ; and to the Delegates of the Claren- 
don Press for the care taken and courtesy shown in all arrange- 
ments for publication. 

T. L. P. 

OXPOBD, 1876. 



* I regret that a very obvious error in this Table should have been 
allowed to pass without correction. At the bottom of column V, the 
Boman letters Y, Z are said to be later introductions * to represent qu, z, y,* 
an unmeaning statement, which is really corrected in the text on p. 44, 
1. 23. It should of course read 'to represent Greek u, f.* 
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CHAPTER I. 



Introductoby. 



The main object of the present work, as indicated by its title, Object of 

iiiiQ work. 

is the philological explanation of the Inflections in Greek and 
Latin. For the purposes, however, of such explanation it is 
necessary to presume a certain acquaintance with the main re- 
sults of the Science of Language or Comparative Philology, and 
with the terms commonly in use among philologists; and we 
must begin with a clear understandinff, (i) of the general classi- Preliminary 

° o» \ / o questions. 

fication of Languages, and the place in the history of human 
speech of those languages with which we are immediately 
concerned, viz. Greek and Latin; (2) of the classification of 
Sounds and the letters by which they are represented, and of 
the processes of change which sounds have undergone in human 
speech ; (3) of the constituent elements of language — i. e. 
'roots' or simplest forms, and formative elements, including 
Inflections. Into questions of the origin of language, and the 
connection between its simplest discoverable forms and the 
ideas expressed by them, we need not enter. The balance 
between the two extreme views of language as a conventional ^ 

^ The view that language is * conventioiULl/ in the sense that people 
meet or ever met together to deliberate on the meaning and changes of 
words, is of course easily ridiculed. The term, however, may also be 
applied to language in opposition to the idea that there is any necesmrp 
connection between words or * roots * and the ideas signified by them, or 
that there are organic forces of growth in speech itself which, by some 
mysterious naturtd process, without human agency, produce new material 
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Discussion 
of the Na- 
ture and 
Origin of 
Language 
unneces- 

SUT. 



production — a view based upon the apparent meanlessness of its 
formal elements — and language as an organic being, producing 
those formal elements by virtue of a mysterious principle of 
growth inherent in its nature, has been clearly drawn by Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller in those Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage^, *to whose world-wide popularity (it has been well said) 
Comparative Philology owes its present position and its present 
charm :' and for this question, with others that relate to the 
aim and methods of Comparative Philology, we cannot do better 
than refer to a book which for every English student of that 
science should be the avenue by which he approaches it. But 
we may examine the relation of Latin and Greek words to each 
other or to Sanskrit, or trace the history of varying forms in 
any one language, without touching such questions as that of 
the Onomatopoeic or Interjectional origin of human speech (the 
* Bow- Wow ' and * Pooh-Pooh 'theories of Professor Max Mtiller), 
or deciding whether language arose from imitations of cries and 
sounds (as it often does in the nursery) or from exclamations 
expressive of pleasure or pain or other emotions of mind or 
body. The furthest researches into the history of language 
and the utmost possible analysis of written or spoken languages 
bring us to certi^n primitive and elementary « combinations of 



and alter old. These ideas exercise a kind of fascination over many 
students of langufl(ge ; but it is reasonably maintained that spoken lan- 
guage (as distinct from the faculty of language implanted in man) is an 
external medium of communication, learnt in childhood by mere imitation, 
and not inherited as a race-characteristic, or independently produced by 
each individual with his mental and bodily growth. The acquisition by 
each individual of his own language in childhood is the gradual accumula- 
tion, by imitation of those around hira, of a stock of signs, which are so far 
arbitrary atid * conventional,' in that each is bound to tibe idea signified 
only by a tie of mental association, and not by any natural and necessary 
connection. 'Language' is not a faculty or capacity, but a developed 
result ; and the assumption that man is gifted at his birth not only with 
the capacity, but also with its elaborated results, is a theory, not of a 
Divine, but of a 'miraculous * origin of speech. 

The question of the Nature and Origin of Language has been recently 
treated in a popular form, by Prof. Whitney in his * Life and Growth 
of Language* (see especially ch. xiv). He assigns a more important 
place to the 'imitative* or 'onomatopoeic* principle than some philo- 
logists allow ; but on a question of this nature much latitude of opinion 
is possible, and his remarks are very suggestive and instructive. 

' See Lectures, Series I. Lect. v. on ' Comparative Grammar.* 
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sounds which we call * roots ;' but we cannot arrive with any 
certainty even at the ultimate ybrm of these roots. The earliest 
traceable condition of that 'Indo-European* speech, of which 
(as we shall see) Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, with the other 
languages comprised under that term, are dialectical varieties, is 
evidently fer removed from the primeval time when language 
first arose — as is clear, among other reasons, from its highly 
developed vowel-system, and the employment of vowel change 
rather than the earlier and simpler method of reduplication^ to 
express modifications of ideas : and therefore speculations as to 
the connection between its elements and the ideas expressed by 
them can be of little use for the purposes of a science which (as 
Professor Max Mtiller points out) collects fascts and accounts for 
these facts as far as possible. It is at least probable that 
language owes its origin to a combination of imitational and 
interjectional sounds : for it is difficult to assign any other origin 
to speech, and the phenomena of dawning speech in infants point 
to this as one natural origin for conscious sound : but the ex- 
isting materials of language, with which alone Philology has to 
do, give us no data upon which to base any calculations as to the 
exact mode in which such growth of speech began. Passing by, 
therefore, such questions as unpractical and insoluble, we may 
proceed to the consideration of the points already mentioned as 
introductory to the explanation of Greek and Latin Inflections ; 
viz. the classification of languages, the classification of sounds, 
the changes and modifications of sounds, and the elements of 
word-formation. These will occupy the next four chapters, and 
the discussion of Inflections properly so called will follow in 
chap. vi. 

' On this point consult Peile^s * Introduction to Greek and Latin 
Etymolc^y,' and see below, ch. iv. 
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CHAPTER IL 



Classification of Languages. 



Twofold 
classifica- 
tion of lan- 
guages. 



a. Morpho- 
logical. 



Greek and Latin are inflectional' languages of the 'Indo- 
European ' family, which term refers to a further classification, 
viz. (a) morphological, according to the mode in which modifi- 
cations of ideas are expressed by combination of primitive 
elements; (6) genealogiccd, according to similarity of gram- 
matical forms. 

(a) The 'morphological' classification distinguishes three 
'stages' of growth in language^ : — 

1. * Radical ' or ' Isolating,' in which the simplest elements of 
speech or 'roots'^ are employed as words, without modification 
of their own sounds or combination with each other : mere 
juxtaposition of isolated roots expressing modification of ideas. 
Chinese and its kindred dialects are examples of this stage. 

2. 'Agglutinative' or ' Terminational ;' in which roots are 
joined together to form words. In such compounds one root 
loses its independent form, and appears as a sound expressive of 
meaning tacked on (as prefix or suffix) to the other, which 



^ For details which are beyond the province of the present work, see 
Max Miiller's Lectures, Series I. Lect. viii (on * Morphological Classifi- 
cation *). 

^ It is necessary here to anticipate the distinction (explained below in 
ch. Y.) between the * radical ' elements in words or * roots,* 1. e. the simplest 
part of each word which expresses its general idea or meaning, and the 
formative elements by which this general idea, common to many words, is 
defined and modified. For purposes of instruction, ch. v. may, if it seems 
convenient, be taken before ch. ii. 
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remains as the primitive element or 'root' of the word. The 
Finnish and Tartar languages, and the dialects of the aborigines 
of the Pacific Islands (grouped by Professor Max Mtiller and 
others under the name * Turanian ') appear to be in this stage. 

3. 'Inflectional;' in which both roots (i. e. the 'root' proper 
and the suffix) are modified according to regular processes for 
the expression of meaning. The Semitic and Indo-European 
families of speech fall under this head. 

This classification may be illustrated by constructing an ^^JJ^'JlJ^^'* 
imaginary history, passing through these three stages, of some stages of 
Greek or Latin word, e.g. cc/u (i6o). The ultimate forms orcalgrowtfi. 
'roots' to which philological analysis has reduced the two 
syllables of which this word is composed, are i (idea of ' going ') 
and ma (ist personal pronoun). We should have these roots 
combined in the Eadical stage by simple juxtaposition \i ma] ; 
in the Agglutinative, by suffixing one to the other, and modi- 
fying the root thus suffixed [i-ma, i-mt] ; in the Inflectional, by 
modification of both roots [ai-mi, dfu]. 

The student must bear in mind that this is a classification, 
not of languages, but of varieties of linguistic development; and 
that though, when we speak of Chinese as * Isolating,' Hun- ?gw^^ot 
garian as * Agglutinative/ Greek and Latin as ' Inflectional,' we Jj^^^^u. 
give a correct idea of the general characteristics of those Ian- sive; 
guages, and their structural contrast to each other, we do not 
imply that there is in any one of these languages no trace of 
the structural characteristics of the others. The higher ' agglu- 
tinative ' dialects (e. g. Finnish and Huugarian) are almost inflec- 
tional, and in some respects analogous to the Indo-European 
languages; while in inflectional languages many forms are 
found in which the 'root' maintains its own form and dis- 
tinction from the suffixes, no less completely than in an agglu- 
tinative language. Thus to take the Greek word just employed 
as an illustration ; beside cifu, a typical inflectional form, we have 
t-fiev, i-re, in which the root proper remains unmodified. Again, 
beside elfil (sum), we have the dialectical variety iafil (Aeol.), in 
which the root as of the Sanskrit a,smi remains in a much less 
modified form — ^the € being only a phonetic variety of d (see 
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p. 34) — and which in this i:espect of root modification marks 
a transition stage, and that not very far upon the road, from 
Agglutination to Inflection. And as in English the line 
between mere juxtaposition and word composition is often 
hard to draw, cp. e. g. * house floor ' and * housetop,' ' godlike ' 
and ' godly,' so it is often in languages of low development a 
matter of doubt where isolation ends and agglutination begins ; 
and even Chinese, the purest example of the first, is by some 
regarded as being in its colloquial forms and in some of its 
dialects a language of compounded words. 
n?*«'lW8 On the other hand^, it is misleading to speak of these * stages 
each Ian- of development' as m^-rking a definite historical progress of 
individual languages from a lower to a higher state of civili- 
sation. Philology offers no proof that inflectional languages 
have ever actually passed through an agglutinative stage of 
development, or that isolating languages have passed on with 
increasing civilisation to an agglutinative and finally to an 
inflectional stage. Facts indeed point in the other direction, 
and show that 'an isolating or agglutinative stage does not 
imply civilisation or the reverse, and that no amount of culture, 
no amount of years, and no amount of foreign intercourse, has 
been able to change the radical character of a language ^.' Chinese 
civilisation is the oldest now existing ; yet its founders spoke an 
isolating language, while their barbarous neighbours were in a 
more advanced stage of agglutination : and yet all their un- 
broken civilisation, and the intercourse through the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism with those who spoke an inflectional language, 
have not caused any sensible advance in the Chinese language 
from the ' isolating ' to an ' agglutinative ' or * inflectional ' stage ; 
and yet *' phonetic decay has been at work in the vocabulary, 
dialects have sprung up in the empire, new words have been 
applied to denote the relations of granmiar.' Again, though 
analysis of the inflections of the Indo-European verb seems to 
point to an earlier agglutinative stage and a still earlier period 

* Mr. Sayce (' Principles of Comp. Philology/ ch. v.) makes an instruc- 
tive protest against the abuse of the theory of three stages of development. 

* Sayce, 1. c. p. 137. 
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of simple isolated roots, we cannot as a matter of fact point 
to a period when the two parts e, g. of tlyn were ever of full and 
equal power as independent words ; and though we may trace 
formative suffixes back to roots with general meanings [e. g. -tar 
in pater, mater, etc., and the terminations in -To>p, -tor of nouns 
of agency, to the root = to 'cross' or *get through' (with a 
thing) which appears in trans and througK\, we prove nothing 
with regard to an isolating or agglutinative stage in what are, 
and so far as our evidence goes always have been, inflectional 
languages. Comparison and analysis of the Indo-European 
languages enable us to form some conception of the state of 
civilisation attained by those who spoke the primitive mother 
tongue upon the table lands of Central Asia — a civilisation 
probably much below the contemporary civilisation of China.; 
yet the language of China remained in the isolating stage, while 
that of our Indo-European ancestors must (if we regard deve- 
lopment through all three stages as necessary) have already, 
passed from the stage of isolation through that of aggluti- 
nation to the inflectional stage, in which it is presented to us 
by the earliest ascertainable data of Philology. These data 
show us the case and per^n endings, for example, in the con- 
dition of grammatical forms — ^inflections or modifying suffixes.; 
and there is no trace, as far as meaning goes, of their having 
ever been separate or agglutinated particles. While Chinese 
has remained in the most primitive stage, fossilised, so to speak, 
like the whole Chinese civilisation, the Indo-European languages, 
so far as we can trace them, have always been in the most 
advanced stage: but for enquiry into the causes of this differ- 
ence, which is ah enquiry into the mental characteristics of the 
different races of mankind, the facts of language offer no foun- 
dation : and it is of these facts alone (as has already been said) 
that Comparative Philology takes cognisance. 

(b) Genealogical Classification : — 

This classification gives us three main * families ' or groups of &. Genealo- 

... . 1 • gicalclassi- 

languages, according to similarity (a) in vocabulary, (6) in gram- fication. 
matical forms : viz. 
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1. Semitic, including Hebrew, Arabic, and tbeir kindred 
dialects. 

2. Indo-JSvropean (otberwise called * Indo-Germanic ' or 

* Aryan *), including tbe following subordinate families or groups 
— ^Indian, Persian, Greek, Italian, Keltic, Sclavonic, and Teu- 
tonic. 

The languages comprised under both these heads are * inflec- 
tional.' 

3. Tv/ranian^ (otherwise called * Ural- Altaic,' ^Mongolian,' 

* Tataric,' or ' Scjrthian *), including the languages of the nomadic 
races of Asia and Europe (Laplanders, Hungarians, Samoyeds. 
Turks, Mongols, Tartars, etc.), and the dialects of Siam, Malay, 
and the Polynesian Islands. These languages are all 'agglu- 
tinative,' and though it is impossible to trace in them an3rthing 
like the same family likeness of vocabulary or grammatical 
forms, as in the Indo-European or Semitic groups — ^the absence 
of such family likeness being one distinguishing feature of the 
dialects of a nomad population, among whom no nucleus of a 
political, social, or literary character has ever been formed, 
which could give fixity to and create definite standards for 
language — ^we may accept, as sufficient warrant for the appli- 
cation to them of the term * family ' or * group,' the statement 
that * some of the Turanian numerals and pronouns, and many 
Turanian roots, point to a single original source; and the 
common words and common roots which have been discovered 
in the most distant branches of the Turanian stock, warrant the 



^ The name * Twramian^ familiar from its use by Prof. Max Muller, is 
retained as a designation of the ' class ' or ' £aimily ' of languages, for which 
some prefer one or other of the names here quoted. See Sayce, p. 21, 
note; Whitney, 'Life and Growth of Language/ pp. 231, 232. On the 
phrase ' Turanian /ami^^/ to which exception has been taken, Prof. Max 
Mailer remarks, 'If ''£simily" is only applicable to dialects so closely 
connected among themselves as the Aryan or Semitic, it would no doubt 
be preferable to speak of the Turanian as a "class " or "group," and not 
as a ** family " of languages. But this concession must not be understood 
as an admission that the members of this class cannot claim a common 
origin, and that they are held together, not by genealogical affinity, but 
by morphological similarity only/ 
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admission of a real, though very distant, relationship of all 
Turanian speech ^' 

It is, however, with the * Indo-European ' languages that we 'Indo-Buro- 
are now concerned. The fact implied by this name is now a guages, 
familiar truth established by Comparative Philology, viz. that a the term, 
comparison of the languages of all the civilised races of Europe, 
and two at least of those of Asia (Indian and Persian), proves 
beyond doubt that these languages are branches of a conmion 
stock, and with reasonable probability that there was once a 
time when the ancestors of Germans and Sclaves, of Greeks, 
Italians, and Kelts, of Persians and Hindoos, were settled in a 
rudimentary stage of civilisation upon the plains of Central 
Asia, and spoke the same language, subject to such dialectical 
variety as must always arise in a primitive state of society, with 
imperfect communication between the scattered members of a 
single nation or even of a single tribe. This time is, however, 
pre-historic ; and though, upon the evidence of language, philo- 
logists sketch out for us the state of civilisation and manners of 
this primitive people, and even claim to restore the * Ur-sprache ' 
or primitive language * anterior to any dialectical variation, we 
cannot regard these as historical facts, the only facts before us 
being the phenomena exhibited by different kindred languages, 
by Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, etc., which we group under the term 
' Indo-European/ 

This term ^eems to be that of widest meaning, and most 
obviously inclusive of all the languages in question. The name 
Indo-GermcmiCf employed by many German scholars, is hardly 
comprehensive enough of the European branch of the family ; 
while the names Sanskritic, Japhetic, and Mediterranean (sug- 
gested by Ewald), are each open to the objection of counte- 
nancing misleading notions^. There remains the term Aryan, 

^ Max MujQer*s Lectures, I. viii. 

^ Wherever in the following pages reference is made to the primitive 
' Indo-Eoropean ' form or 'type' of words in kindred languages, such 
type must not be conceived of as having, or having at any time had, real 
existence, but as an imaginary form showing in combination the elements 
which have been differently retained in different languages. 

' SanshrUic might suggest the idea that all Indo-European languages 
are derived from Sanskrit ; Japhetic, from the Hebrew point of view of the 
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popularised in this country by Professor Max Mtiller's Lectures, 
and employed by many philologists as a designation of the Indo- 
European family ; but by some in the more restricted sense of 
Indo-Iranian, i.e. to denote the Asiatic sub-division of the 
Indo-European family. This latter usage, however, is likely to 
create no little confusion with its much more frequent use in 
the wider signification of Indo-European \ 
Subdmstons The languages comprising the Indo-European (or Aryan) 
European family may be arranged thus in three main divisions : — 

A. Asiatic containing — 

I. Indian. 

a, Sanskrit, the ancient literary language of the Vedas, 
or sacred books of the Hindus : Prakrit being the 
provincial dialect of the mass of the community. 

h. Modem Indian dialects, Hindi, Bengali, Mahratti, etc. 

IL Iranian. 

a, Zend (or Old Bactrian), the language of the Zend- 
Avesta or sacred books of the religion of Zoroaster. 
h. Old Persian, of the * cuneiform ' inscriptions. 

c. Modem Persian. 

d. Armenian. 



three ancestors of the human race, would include trihes in Northern Europe 
and Asia who speak Turanian languages : while Mediterranean refers only 
to one phase in the history of Indo-European nations, and the central 
position once occupied by, but now no longer belonging to, the people who 
spoke these languages. 

^ The term Aryan has the advantage over Indo-Ewopean of being short 
and (as a word of foreign origin) of lending itself more easily to any 
technical definition that may be assigned to it : and as a mere ticket or 
label of classification, there is no doubt much to be said for its use. 
I should not therefore presume to discard it altogether ; but I still think 
that the fact implied on the face of the term Indo-European (a term 
sanctioned by the high authority of Bopp) is a good reason for on the 
whole preferring this latter term. The existence too of another and more 
limited use of the term Aryan (as = Asiatic or Indo-Iranian) is somewhat 
against its acceptance as the technical term for the whole family of lan- 
guc^es, however great the preponderance of authority for the wider use. 
In deference, however, to this authority, it should be retained as a collateral 
term with Indo-European. For the origin and uses of the term drya 
I need only refer to Prof. Max Muller's Lectures, I. vi. pp. 224-236, 
ist edition. 
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B. South-West European Division : — 

III. Greek, 

a. Ancient. 
h. Modem. 

IV. Italian, 

a, Latin, Oscan, Umbrian, the three dialects of ancient 

Italy. 
h. The modem 'Homance* (or 'Romanic*) languages; 

viz. Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Provencal, French, 

Wallachian, Eomansch. 

V. Keltic, 

a. Cymric or Armorican, including Cornish, "Welsh, and 

the dialect of Brittany, 
h, Gadhelic, including Gaelic, Erse, and Manx. 

C. North-West European Division : — 

VI. Sclavonic, 

a. Lettic — Old Prussian and Modem Lithuanian. 

b. Sclavonic Proper — Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, Bohe- 

mian. 

VII. Teutonic, 

a. High German (spoken in the upper countries of the 
Rhine, Main, and Neckar), including Old High 
German and Modern German. 
h. Low German (in the Lowlands of North Germany, 
Holland, and Belgium), including (i) Grothic, Anglo- 
Saxon, and English ; (2) Old Saxon and Frisian, and 
Dutch. 

c. Scandinavian — Old Norse and Modern Icelandic, 

Swedish and Danish. 

Of these sub-divisions the Asiatic (A) contains most that is Comparative 
ancient in sounds and feibric of language, and fewest strongly- and order of 
developed individual forms. The South- West European (B) stands fromprimi- 

tive sljock 

next in this respect ; while the North-West European group (C) 
shows most individuality of development, and fewest remains of 
a common stock. The diffusion of this common stock under all 
these different forms over the Continent of Europe is generally 
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recognised as the result of successive migrations westward from 
the original home of the Indo-European or Aryan nations in 
Central Asia^ : and this being so, the phenomena just noted lead 
us to infer that the first to separate and lose connection with 
the parent stock were the ancestors of the nations comprised 
under group (C) ; that these were followed by the ancestors of 
those under group (B) ; the ' Aryan ' proper comprised under 
group (A) alone remaining East of the Ural Mountains. This 
inference from the phenomena of language is borne out by the 
geographical position of the different branches of the race. If 
we take a map, we shall find that, as a general rule, the more 
eastward the position of an Indo-European people, the more 
traces of what is old and common to other languages of the same 
family are retained in its language ; while the farther north-west 
and west they have gone, the less of what is old and the more new 
formations does their language retain. Nor does the western- 
most position of certain languages in the group which stands 
second in order of separation (e.g. tiie French, Spanish, and 
Keltic), interfere with the truth of this general statement ; such 
position being due to special historical causes, e. g. the spread of 
the Roman Empire to the Atlantic Ocean, and (in the case of 
Keltic) the gradual pressure of the Teutonic nations, driving the 
Kelts further and further westward. These Kelts, whom we 
meet with as the conquerors of Home under Brennus (b.c. 390), 
and 100 years later as the invaders of Macedonia and Greece, 
and of whom Herodotus speaks as dwelling in the extreme 
west of Europe^, apparently in Spain, must have spread into 

^ It must, however, be 'remembered that the eridence of successive 
order of separation, furnished by the closer relationship of particular 
dialects, is at the best vague, and the conclusions drawn from them 
indefinite and uncertain, so far as anything like the establishment of a 
historical order of separation is concerned. If it can be shown that Latin 
is most closely connected with Greek, it can, on the other hand, be 
shown that in many respects Greek is most closely connected with San- 
skrit : and probably all that it is really safe to affirm is that the various 
dialects of the Indo-European family after a long continued community 
separated gradually, until under different circumstances they established 
their respective national independence. 

' Hdt. ii. 33, iv. 49. He speaks of them as e^cw twv 'H/kjucXijAwk (TrriXioxv^ 
and (after a tribe called Kvi^rot) iffxo-roi vpbs ^\lov hftrfUoiv r&v iv rp 
"Ritpdrnrf, His language is that of a man living on the shore of the Medi*' 
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Switzerland and Tyrol ; and, after occupying Gaul, Belgium, and 
Britain, were driven by pressure of the Teutons to the extreme 
north and west of Gaul and the British Islands, where their 
language has survived to our own day, though graduaUy dis- 
appearing (like Cormsh) under the influences of increased com- 
munication with the mass of the English speaking population. 
Some philologists, indeed, take a different view, and maintain 
that, looking to the i^esmd distance from the original home of 
the respective Indo-European nations, the Kelts must have been 
the firsty and the Slavonians the hi&t to move westward ; and 
that the Slavonians finding the rest of Europe occupied, were 
forced to make their new home in its northern and eastern 
regions. This may be so ; but in the absence of history, lan- 
guage (which has been called 'fossilised history') is our best 
guide; and language seems to postulate a longer separation 
from the primitive stock in the case of the Teutonic and 
Sclavonic groups than for any of the others. 

The following diagram (adapted from Schleicher's 'Com- 
pendium') will illustrate the successive migration and bifur- 
cations of the Indo-European family — the separations being 
indicated by lines striking downwardSf and the degree of 
separation or proximity by greater or less deflection from the 
uppermost line. The vertical order of the colunm to the 
right hand corresponds to the horizontal order of the previous 
Table. 
Keiation- On looking down the right-hand column, we find that the 

sknt, Greek, three first languages of which any considerable literature re- 
mains are Scmshrit, Greek, and Latin, all * dead ' languages, 
embodied in their respective literatures, not subject to the 
constant changes of spoken languages, and therefore retaining 
a more complete inflectional system than any other languages 
known to us, though even in them the inflectional system is 

terranean, to whom all knowledge of these western countries came from 
people who had sailed through the Straits of Gibraltar, outside the so-called 
' Pillars of Hercules.* For other examples of Herodotus' relative use of terms 
' from a Mediterranean point of view/ compare i. 6, kvrbt 'AXvot vordfxov : 
i. 74 (of the Halys), fiiojv dvoj, and an instructive note to the latter passage 
in Woods' edition (* Catena Classicorum * series). 
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already in a state of decay. These three languages thus form 
the basis of philological enquiry for the Indo-European branch 
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of human speech; and for the illustration of the inflectional 
system of any one of them, the three together furnish all or 
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Evidenoes 
of relation- 
ship be- 
tween lan- 
guages. 



nearly all the available data. It is important to understand 
clearly their relationship, as parallel branches of a common 
stock, in the same generation of the genealogical tree. They 
are sisters, or at farthest cousins; and are not in any sense 
derived from each other. Latin is not derived from Greek, 
neither is Greek or Latin derived from Sanskrit, in the sense 
in which the modern B.omance languages are ' derived,' i. e. 
descended from, classical Latin. This relationship may be 
proved by internal evidence from any of the languages given 
in our Table. Thus Greek aonjp, Latin stdlxi ( = «fer-t*Za), 
German siern^ English sta/r^ must be fuller and therefore older 
forms than Sanskrit ^drd, in which the initial b has been lost. 
Or again, if we take the grammatical forms, e. g. of eVc [Sanskrit 
aBm% Latin sfwrri\, we shall find that in i sing. Latin smn, 
retains the s of the root as (fs) which Attic Greek dyX has 
lost ; in 2 sing. Aeolic Gh-eek eV-o-l is more perfect than Sanskrit 
asi ; in i plur. Greek cV-ftev retains the full root €<r (aw) as 
compared with Sanskrit smaSy while the Latin termination -mus 
(Sanskrit -mas) is older than Attic Greek -ftcv, the older dialects 
preserving -ftct ; in 2nd plur. Latin estis is the most complete 
form, Greek cVrc the next, Sanskrit stha the most mutilated, 
having lost both initial and final letter; in 3 plur. Latin mmi 
(Sanskrit santi)^ is fuller than the oldest dialectical form in 
Greek [cwl Doric and Aeolic], from which the root f s has entirely 
disappeared — much more so than the still more weakened form 
cio-i. The Teutonic languages retain a correspondingly stronger 
form than Greek, in German eind, French sont, Italian sono, 
Spanish son, are modifications of swirJb. A similar comparison 
of grammatical forms is employed by Professor Max Miiller 
(Lectures, Series I. Lect. V), to refate the theory that French, 
Italian, and Spanish, are derived from the Proven9al language, 
which is, according to that theory, the only true ' daughter ' of 
Latin. French sormneSf etes, sont, besides Proven9al senij etz, 
son, are justly pointed to as fatal to such a theory. 

It may be well to subjoin a few specimens of that cor- 
respondence between the Indo-European languages which is at 
once the evidence of their relationship and the basis of their 
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classification into families. The evidence is twofold, (a) in 
vocabulary, (6) in grammatical structure. 

(a) In vocabulary, it is easy to find in any two of these 
languages numbers of common words, and to prove them all 
related by proving each one related with each of the rest in 
succession — Latin with Ghreek, Greek with Sanskrit, Sclavonic 
with German, and so on. But for words identical in all or 
nearly all branches of the family, we are restricted to such 
special classes of words as numerals and jpronouns. These 
appear to have been less varied by multiplication and substi- 
tution of synonymous terms than any other class of words — 
except, perhaps, the terms indicating degrees of near relation- 
ship, father, motJier, daughter, brother, etc. ; and hence all the 
Indo-European nations, however widely separated, and however 
different in manners and civilisation, count with the same words 
and use the same pronouns in individual address ; allowance, of 
course, being made for the changes brought about by the 
phonetic laws of individual languages. 

(h) Stronger still is the evidence of corresp6ndence in gram- 
matical structure, as shown in a common system of word- 
formation, declension, and conjugation. This portion of lan- 
guage is that which, in the case of intermixture of languages, 
by the adoption into one language of terms belonging to another, 
most resists any trace -of intermixture. A foreign word admitted 
to citizenship in another language is declined or conjugated on 
the system of the language which has adopted it ; and the study 
of language offers no trace of a mixed grammatical apparatus in 
the same language. This being so, uniformity of grammatical 
structure ih a number of distinct languages must be one of the 
strongest proofs of their substantial unity. 

The following table exhibits specimens of the correspondence, 
in vocabulary and inflectiou, of the Indo-Eur(^ean languages :-^ 
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The most femiliar illustration of a * family ' of languages, and 
on the whole the most instructive attainable example of dialectic 
growth, is to be found in the modem * Romance ' or * Romanic ' 
languages, so-called as being all descended from the 'Lingua 
Eomana,' spoken in the different provinces of the Roman 
Empire. In these we have not only a body of highly culti- 
vated languages, each with its subsidiary dialects, and evidently 
sprung from a common stock ; but we have also, what we have 
not in the case of the great Indo-European family, the mother 
language, the * Ur-sprache,' from which they have all sprung ; 
and we can trace historically, with tolerable accuracy, the pro- 
cesses of change and divarication which have produced them. 
They all rose about the same period of the Middle Ages, out 
of the condition of local patois, the result of illiterate provincial 
corruptions of the Latin of ordinary popular pronunciation, 
which even in classical times had differed in many respects 
from the literary dialect of Home, and had degenerated still 
farther and faster when the decline of literature took away -^ 
the only check upon arbitrary pronunciation and erroneous 
grammar. In the provinces upon which the Koman con- 
querors imposed the use of the Boman language ^ that lan- 
guage was subject in its use to all the innovations produced 
by ignorance, caprice, or the purely physical causes which dis- 
pose the vocal organs of different nations to different sounds. 
When therefore the various nationalities of modem Europe 
began to take shape and cohesion out of the chaos of the Middle 
Ages, the dialects of the Latin speaking peoples, in what had 
been Eoman provinces, had sufficiently diverged from each other 
to form the starting-point of so many distinct languages, each 

* In Britain, though a Koman province for 400 years, the Roman 
civilisation was too partial (being confined to the towns) to leave its 
impress in the use of the Boman language, which in Gaul and Spain 
survived the conquest of those countries by Teutonic invaders. * What 
strikes us at once in the new England,' says Mr. Green, * is that it was the 
one purely German nation that rose upon the wreck of Kome. In other 
lands, in Spain, or Gaul, or Italy, though they were equally conquered by 
German peoples, religion, social life, administrative order, still remained 
Koman. In Britain alone Kome died into a vague tradition of the past.' 
('History of the English People,* ch. i. sect, ii.) 

C 2 
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with its own national peculiarities, but with strongly marked 
traces of their common origin — in vocabulary, in inflection, and 
in grammatical structure — running through them all. The 
following brief summary given by Professor "Whitney (*Life 
and Growth of Language,' pp. 183, 4), enumerates the Komanic 
group with sufficient precision : — * Fragments of French are the 
oldest, coming from the tenth century ; its literature begins one 
or two centuries later ; the earliest Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
are from the twelfth, or hardly earlier. These four are the 
conspicuous modem members of the group. But there was 
also, in the eleventh to the fourteenth centuries, a rich lite- 
rature of the chief dialect of Southern France, the Provencal, 
which, except for a recent sporadic effort or two, has ever since 
been unused as a cultivated tongue. There exists, too, in the 
northern provinces of Turkey, in Wallachia and Moldavia, a 
broad region of less cultivated [Romanic speech, witnessing to 
the spread of Eoman supremacy eastward : it is destitute of a 
proper literature. Moreover certain dialects of southern (S. and 
S.£.) Switzerland, are enough unlike Italian to be ordinarily 
ranked as an independent tongue, under the name of Ehaeto- 
Eomanic or Eumansh.' This last is the dialect spoken in the 
Grisons, and met with by English travellers in the Engadin. • 

Full materials for the philological study of the Bomanic 
languages are available in the 'Grammatik der Eomanischen 
Sprachen' of Professor Diez\ than which (says Professor Max 
Mtiller), * nothing can be a better preparation for the study of 
the comparative grammar of the ancient Aryan languages.' 
Subjoined is a table (compiled from this work) of comparative 
forms in the six languages examined by Diez (viz. those above- 
mentioned with the exception of Eumansch) ; these languages 
being placed in the order of (upon the whole) nearest resem- 
blance to the Latin original. The evidence of relationship 
needs no further comment; and it must be borne in mind 
that the relationship to each other of the various branches of 

^ A French translation of Diez* Grammar is better arranged than the 
original, and contains additional matter supplied by Prof. Diez himself and 
incorporated by the translators. 
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tbe Indo-European family is precisely analogous to that of these 
Xlomanic languages to each other ; and that the evidence for it 
in the two cases is different not in kind, but only in degree, in 
proportion as the divarication of dialects has in the one case been 
i^der and longer, and historical observation of their phenomena 
less attainable. 

The transmutation of Latin into its derivative languages, 
illustrated by the table on pp. 22, 23, exhibits certain features 
of change from * analytic ' to' * synthetic ' languages, the germ of 
which can be thused even in classical Latin. We shall have 
occasion, in treating of changes and modifications of sounds 
(chap, iv), to notice the course of changes in the form of words, 
which are constantly at work in every spoken language, and the 
laws of phonetic change following the universally observed ten- 
dency to secure ease in articulation at the expense often of 
clearness. The formative sufiixes of nouns and verbs — /w- 
fieetions — were the parts which were first affected. Originally 
distinct elements with a meaning of their own, and a clear etymo- 
logical connection with important elements of the language, 
especially the pronouns, they have become in the language of 
Cicero and Vergil so far worn away as to appear in many cases 
mere unmeaning terminations in the written language, and in 
all probability still less recognisable in popular pronunciation of 
every day life. This rubbing away of the distinctive suffixes by 
which grammatical relations were expressed, naturally led to 
difficulties in retaining the right discrimination, e. g. of case 
and tense, and to substitution of other expedients for expressing 
such distinctions. 

(i.) Case inflections gave way to 'prepositions. This process 
is gradually at work in all languages, from the earliest stage, 
which is the richest in inflections. As the analytical tendency 
of language (getting rid of inflections and substituting separate 
words for each part of a conception) advances, prepositions are 
more and more developed to give precision to the obliterated 
forms and extended meanings of case endings. In Greek and 
Latin (as the form of many of them indicates) they were origi- 
nally adverbs^ serving to define more clearly the meaning which 
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TABLE OF CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 



Wordtand 

Forms 
Compared. 


Latin 
Original, 


"LltaUan, 


IL Bpani$h, 


Article. 


Nom. S. 
Gen. S. 
Nom. PI. 


illei -a (used in 
late provincial 
Lat.as Article) 


ill, lo (masc.), la (fern.) 
delfdello^ della 
i. gli. le 


el, lak lo (sent.) 
del, dela^ delo 
los, las 


Declen- 
sion. 


Nom. S. 
Nom. PI. 


rcorunak -e^ 
<annu-s,-i > 
'flos^flores ) 


ooron-a, anno^ flor-e 
ooron-e, anni, fior-i 


coron-a, an-o^ flor 
ooron-as, aft-os, flor-es 


NumeralB. 


1 
2 
8 

1000 


nnus»-a 
duo 
tres 
mille 


uno, mm 

due 

tre 

mille* pl* milA 


uno^nna 
dos, duas 
tres 
mil 


Personal 
Pronouns. 


Nom.S. 
Nom. PI. 

Gen. PI. 


ego,tu, ille 
noB, vos, illi 
C nostrum ) 
(illorum J 


io; tu; egli, ella 
noi ; voi ; eglino, elleno 

denoi,v(M; loro 


y6; tu; e].ella»ello 
noB;voB;eUos,eIla8 

de 


Verbs. 


/Sing.l 

1 » * 
^/ .. 8 

fi „ 2 
\ „ 8 
Imperfect 
Prete-ClS. 
rite (28. 
Plup.8ubj. 
Gerund 
Infinitive 


canto 

canta-s 

canta-t 

canta-mns 

canta-tis 

canta-nt 

canta-bam 

canta-vi 

cantasti 

cantassem 

cantando 

cantare 


cant-Q, veud-o 
cant-i, vend-i 
cant-a» vend-e 
cant-iamOb vend-iamo 
oant-ate» vend-ete 
c&nt-ano^ v^nd-ono 
cant4va, vend^va 
cantai, vend6i 
cantasti, vendesti 
cantassi, vendessi 
cantando^ vendendo 
cantare, vtodere 


eantQ, vendo 
canta-8» vend-es 
canta, vend-e 
cantamo8,vend-emosj 
cantaiSk vendeis 
cantan, venden 
cantaba* vendia 
cant^ vendi 
cant-aste, vendiste 
cant-asft, vendiese 
cantando. vendiendo 
cant-ar, vender 


Auxiliary 
Verbs, 


used in ac- 
tive voice 

used in pas- 
sive voice 


(habeo 
(habemns 
(sum 
(sumus 


hocantato 
abbiamo cantato 
sono state 
•iamo state 


hecantado 
hemos cantado 
soy cantado 
80DUM cantados 



1 il, lo are the two syllables of iMe. 
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THE 'BOMANIC LANGUAGES DESCENDED FEOM LATIN. 



ill. Portuffutw, 


IV. Pravenpal. 


V. French. 


VL WaUachian, 


(mase.), a (fem.) 
do, da 
OS, as 


lo, la 
del, dela 
li, las 


le. la (OldF.U) 
du, deja( „ del) 
les, les 


-1, -le (sufOxed) 
a^— lui „ 

• 

1 


coro-a, anno, flor 
coro-as, anno-8,fl<»i&>B 


ooron-a»ans, flor-s 
coron-as, an, flor 


oouronne, an, fleur 
oouronne-8, an-s, fleur-s 


ooron-e, an, floare 
oorone. an-i,flor-i 


hum, hnma 
dous, duas 

mil 


nns, mia 
dui, duas 
trei, tres 

Tnil, pi. milni 


un« une (Old F. uns) 
deux ( „ dous) 
trois ( „ treis) 
mille ( „ mU) 


un, una (o) 

doi (doo, doao) 

trei 

mie> pi. mil 


eu; tu; elle, ella 
no8;vo8;elles, ellas 

de ; delles, dellas 


ien; ta; elh, elba 
nos ; vos ; elhs, elhas 

de ; delor 


je; tu; il, elle 
nous ; vous ; ils, elles 

de ; d'enx.d'eUes 


eu: tu; el,ia 
noi; voi; ei, ia-le 

alno6tru,vo8tru ; alor 


canto, vendo 
cantas, vendes 
canta, vende 
cantamos, vendemos 
cantais, vendeis 
cantio, vendia 
cant-ava, vendia 
cant-ei, vendi 
cant-aste, vendeste 
cantasse, vendesse 
cant-ando,vend-endo 
cant-ar, vend-er 


chant-i, vend-i 
chant-afl, vend-es 
chant-a, vend 
chant-&m, vend-6m 
chant-atz, vend-et? 
ch&nt-an, v6nd-on 
chantava» vendia 
chantei, vendei 
chant-est, vend-est 
chant-es ^ vend-es 
chant-an, vend-en 
chant-ar, vend-re 


chante> vend-s 
chant-es, vend-s 
chant-e, vend 
chant-ons, vend-ona 
chant-ez, vend-ez 
chant?ent, vend-ent 
chantais, vend-ais 
chant-ai, vend-is 
chant-as, vend-is 
chant-assei vend-isse 
chant-ant^, vend-ant 
chant-er, vend-re 


cijnt, vind 
cynt-zi, vinz-i 
cunt-f, vind-e 
cunt-^m, vind-em 
cunt-atffi, vind-etzi 
c^t-^, vind 
cynt-dm, vind-eam 
c^t-ai, vind-ui 
cipt-asi, vind-usi 
cynt-4sem,vind-iiBem 
c^t-^d, vind-i}nd 
c^t-a, vind-e 


tenho^ oantado 
temos oantado 
socantado 
somos cantados 


aichantat 

suichantatz 
sem chantat 


ai chants 
avons chants 
suis chants 
sommes chant4s 


amc^tat 
amcipt 



1 i.e. teneo, Spanish also uses the corresponding tengo as an auxiliary. 

> A fitller form is retained in 2 sing. chanUuet, and in plur. 

s In phrases like en voyanU 

* The preposition before, the article after the noun. 
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belongs to the case ending by itself: and as the requirements of 
language become more complicated, they become more and more 
necessary to distinctness and accuracy in language. Hence they 
are often used in prose where they would be omitted in poetry^ ; 
and it is always the case which determines the meaning of the 
preposition, not vice versa. 

In modern Greek, and in the derivatives of Latin, prepo- 
sitions have almost superseded cases; and the growing ten- 
dency to use them appears in the New Testament, where they 
are far more numerous than in classical Greek ^ ; and in e. g. the 
practice of the Emperor Augustus', who made use of them ut 
order to speak as clearly as possible. We are told that he pre- 
ferred to say * impendere in aliquam rem^ * includere in ea/rmins ' 
(instead of * alicui rei,' * carmine'). The tendency is found often 
enough in earlier times, e.g. * ad camificem dare' (Ter.), 'Ful- 
gorem reverentur ah auro ' (Verg.). 

(ii.) From the difl&culty of retaining distinctions of tense 
comes the use of active auodliary verbs. In the passive voice 
sum was always so employed ; and traces of a similar use e. g. 
of dare are found in phrases like inventum daho, Ter. And. iv. 
I. 59, vasta daho=vastaho, Yerg, Aen. i. 63; ix. 323. Habere 
and tenure {avoir, a/vere ; Spanish tengo, tenere) must have been 
so used in later dialectical pronunciation ; we have perhaps an 
anticipation of this in the classical expertvmfi, cognitvmi haheo. 
The passive auxiliary construction with sum, etc. is obtained by 
an easy resolution of any tense in that voice : but the propriety^ 
of the active Tiaheo or teneo is not so obvious. It may, however, 
have been extended by analogy from cases in which such ana-- 
lysis was correct to others in which it could not be so employed 
with strict accuracy. 



^ e.g. cib, ad, with ablat. or aocus. of motion; or ah with 'ablatfvuB 
agentis.* 

* e. g. kffOiovffiv &ir6 twv xpi-xioWy ' eat of the crumbs,' where classical Greek 
would employ the • partitive genitive ' alone. See Farrar's Greek Syntax, 
pp. 86, 87. 

^ ' Praecipuam curam duzit sensum animi quam apertissime ezpiimere ; 
quod quo facilius exprimeret, aut nee ubi lectorem vel auditorem turbaret et 
moraretur, nee prepositiones verbis addere, neqjue conjunctiones iterare 
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(ill.) Next to these changes, founded on pronunciation and on 
the substitution of prepositions and auxiliary verbs for noun and 
verb inflections, the usage of the definite and indefinite article 
seems the most considerable step in the transmutation of Latin 
into its derivative languages. The developmenj; of the definite ar- 
ticle from a demonstrative pronoun, which is seen in the B.omanic 
forms ily lo^ etc., derived from Latin 1%, took place in G-reek at 
an early period, but within historical observation ^ ; for we see 
it beginning in the Homeric poems in the use, beside the demon- 
strative 6r, of a parallel form h also demonstrative, but in certain 
collocations suggesting the later use as definite article, e. g. r\ d* 
&f ctfiei^o UdXXas 'A^rivrj, etc. The Greek language thus gained 
an important element of precision, and facility for the combi- 
nation and grammatical handling of abstract ideas, e. g. by the 
article with infinitive or neuter adjective ; and though little or 
no attempt seema to have been made in the literary dialect of 
B^me to create a corresponding means of precision by an 
analogous employment of the Latin demonstrative pronoun, 
there are not wanting signs that the necessity for it was felt 
and partly acted upon in popular language, by the employment 
of iUe and wnvs with the force of a definite and indefinite article 
respectively ^ Were this not the case, the evidence of the 
Eomanic languages would be sufficient proof that, at all events 
in the provincial idioms of the later Empire, this usage had 
become more or less established. The same development of 
definite article from demonstrative seems to have taken place 
in the Teutonic languages ; for in German der (like os, 6) is 



dubitavit, quae detractae afferunt aliqirid obBCuritatis etsi gratiam augent.' 
Suetonius* • Vita Octaviani,' Ixxxvi. 

N.B. l^e last words of this quotation recognise the fact that analytic 
languages gain in accuracy what they lose in conciseness. 

^ On the history and usages of the Greek article see Curtius' Greek 
Grammar, §§ 365-391 ; Clyde's Greek Syntax, §§ 3-9. The latter book 
is a very v^uable aid to the student of Greek grammar. 

^ The theory of grammarians in this matter seems to have gone contrary 
to the practice of those who spoke and used the language. Quinctilian 
(I. 0.^1. 4. 19) says, 'Noster sermo articulos non desiderat;' and Scaliger 
called the article * otiosum loquacissimae gentis instrumentum,' ' articulus 
nobis est nullus et Graecis superflaus.' 
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demonstrative^ relative, and definite article; and in English 
thai and which are often interchangeable. 

For farther suggestions upon the relation of the Bomanic 
languages to Latin, the reader may consult Max MUller's Lec- 
tures, Series I. Lecture v. and Hallam*s Middle Ages, chap. IX. 
part I* 



CHAPTER III. 



CliASSIFIOATION OF SoUNDS. 

The division of sounds and of the letters representing them in Prmcii)ie8 of 
the alphabets of different languages, according to the organs of cha^.^ 
the human voice by which the sounds are produced, is the basis 
upon which enquiries into the mutual connection of languages, 
and all etymology, must ultimately rest. In tracing the original 
form or the common element of words or their inflections in 
one or more languages, we are retradng the course of * phonetic 
change;' the changes i.e. in the sounds and the letters repre- 
senting them, by which, while languages are in daily use as 
media of oral communication, variety or degeneration from 
simple and primitive forms have been produced. The principle 
of this phonetic change is the endeavour, conscious or uncon- 
scious, to secure ease of articulation. ' All articulate sounds are 
produced by effort^ by expenditure of muscular energy in the 
throat, lungs, and mouth. This effort, like every other that 
man makes, he has an instinctive disposition to seek relief from, 
to avoid : we may call it laziness, or we may call it economy : 
it is in fact either the one or the other, according to the circum- 
stances of each particular case. It is laziness when it gives up 
more than it gains ; it is economy when it gains more than it 
abandons.' 

Ease of articulation is secured in the majority of cases by 
substituting a sound easier to pronounce for one which is found 
difficult — a weaker for a stronger sound : and (with some few 
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exceptions) it is a safe rule in etymology that harder sounds are 
not derived from easier, nor a word which has retained a strong 
sound from one which exhibits a correspondingly weak sound ; 
nor, therefore, a language in which individual forms retain 
strong sounds from a language whose corresponding forms re- 
tain weaker sounds. Thus (to take a simple instance) such 
forms as silva, sus, video, vinwm beside vXi;, ts, IBtlv, olvos, go 
far to prove what has already been demonstrated upon the 
evidence of inflections (above, p. i6), that Latin cannot have 
been derived from Grreek, having retained in these words the 
sounds 8 and v (f), which Q-reek has lost, or represents only by 
an aspirate. 

But what are hard or strong, and easy or weak sounds ? and 
how is the relative strength of sounds determined 1 Obviously 
by the physical conditions of their utterance, ffo/rd sounds are 
those which require greater physical effort on the part of the 
organs of speech, easier sounds those which require less effort. 
The table given on p. 29 exhibits the sounds arranged according 
to the physical conditions of their production: and without a 
minute investigation of those physical conditions (for which the 
student is referred to Max Miiller*s Lectures, Series II. Lect. iii. 
on * The Physiological Alphabet'), a brief statement of them is 
necessary for the explanation of the terms employed. 
Physical The voice, then, is a continuous stream of air from the lungs, 

oonditioiis of. . , , , , ,. , 1 ^ i^\ 

the human changed as it leaves the ^la/rynx (1. e. the upper end of the 

V0106 

trachea or windpipe) into vocal sound by the vibration of two 
ligaments called chordae vocales, and modified by the different 
positions, or interrupted and compressed by various actions of 
the uvula, tongue, palate, teeth, and lips, which thus become 
organs of voice ^. 

^ For a filler description of the instraments of the human voice, see 
Max Muller*s Lectures, Series II. Lect. iii. (pp. 109-1 14, 2nd ed.), and 
Farrar's ' Chapters on Language/ ch. vii. pp. 84, 85 : * When we are speak- 
ing we are in reality playing on a musical instrument, and a more perfect 
instrument than ever was invented by man.' * lj|ie larynx, with its carti- 
lages and muscles, forms, in point of &ct, a combination of musical instru- 
ments ; it is at once a trumpet, an organ, a hautboy, a flageolet, and an 
Aeolian harp. The air passing upwards and downwards through the 
lazynx and trachea forms its aauJogy with the wind-instruments; the 
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Modification of the stream of vocal sound, without interrup- 
tion or compression by these organs of voice, produces Vowels 
(vocales, (jxovrievTa), SO called because they have a sound of their 
own, being various modifications of the vocal sound produced by 
the * chordae vocales.' 

Interruption by complete contact, or compression by approxi- 
mation of the organs of voice, produces Consonants (con-sonanies, 
fTVfjujxava), BO called because they have no sound of their own, 
but must be accompanied with a vowel sounds Thus, in the 
Sanskrit character the vowel a is never written after a con- 
sonant, because a, the primitive vowel sound, is supposed to be 
inherent in every consonant. 

The subjoined table illustrates the classification of Sounds as 
applicable to Greek and Latin : — 

(The Greek and Latin characters are given). 

TABLE IN ILLUSTRATION OF THE CLASSIFICATION 

OJ' SOUNDS. 





Mutes 

'Explosive* 

Sounds. 


• 

B 

1 

X 

e 


• 

00 

1 

1 

V 

n 

/* 
m 


Semiyowbls : 
•Fricative' Sounds. 


VOWBLS. 


Tenuis. 


Media. 


Spirants. 


Liquids. 


Pri- 
mary. 


Secondary. 


Tenuis. 


Media. 


Guttural 
Palatal 
Dental 
Labial 


K 

ckq 


7 

S 


c 

h 


» 




a 
a 


1- 

1 


00) 

f 








i<j) 




I 

• 

1 


T 
t 


d 


8 


z 


Xp 
1 r 




P 


b 


f 


F 

V 




V 

u 



vibration of the chordae vocales, its resemblance to the stringed.' See 
also Dr. Carpenter's * Ammsd Physiology,* p. 528 ; and Whitney, • Life and 
Growth of Language/ ch. iv. p. 59. 

^ The Arabic grammarians call a vowel motion, and a consonant a 
barrier^ because in forming vowels the voice is not interrupted, whereas 
in forming consonants it is stopped at certain fixed positions. 
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(/ and V are sometimes classed separately as ^ Labio-dentals, 
being formed by contact of under lip and upper teetb). 

N.B. In Latin, c, g, represent the hard sound of «, y : t {j), 
semivowel, the sound of English y in you : v (and Greek F) 
that of English w. 

The vowels in Greek and Latin are pronounced nearly as in 
Italian. (Op. the table of the Greek and Boman alphabets, 
p. 40.) 

[Sanskrit, besides the sounds expressed in Greek and Latin, 
has letters expressing — 

' Palatal ' mutes, ten. and med. [k' g] ; spirant [s''\ ; nasal [n] 
'Cerebral' „ „ „ [td]; „ [sh]; „ [n] 

(These sounds are varieties of guttural and dental respect- 
ively). 

A complete set of aspirated mutes, tenues, and mediae ; e. g. 
kh, gh; k'hy g'h; etc. 

Short and long sounds of all the vowels, 4- the dental vowel 
sounds r I {ri, Zri).] 
GliwBifica- Consonants are classified^ (see the Table, p. 29) — 

tion of Gon- 

r^te8""d ^' ^y *^® completeness or incompleteness of contact of the 

Semi- < vocal Organs.' 

a. Mutes (a<f><ova, mutae), where there is a complete interrup- 
tion of the passage of the breath (i. e. the vocal sound). These 
are * Consonants' proper, having no sound of their own, and 
depending for articulation upon the vowel sound which follows 
when the stream of vocal sound is released from the 'check' or 
interruption. They are sometimes called 'Momentary' or 
* Explosive ' sounds [k g, td, p 6]. 

h. Semivowels^ {^fu<f>iova, semi-voeales), where the stream of 
vocal sound is not interrupted by complete contact, but only 
compressed by approximation of the 'vocal organs,' so that a 
continuous sound is heard from the friction of the breath or 

^ The teacher will find the comprehension and recollection of these 
classifications and the terms employed much facilitated hy oral illustration, 
pronouncing himself, and asking his pupils to pronounce, each sound as it 
is mentioned. 

' For the more limited use of this term, see below, p. 34, note i. 
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vocal sound against the partially closed organs. They are 
sometimes called 'Protracted' or * Fricative' sounds [«, z, l, r, 
/ V, etc.]. 

II. By the accompaniment or absence of vocal sound. ''-X^^H®^ 

" '^ fuid Mediae. 

a. Tenues^ (V^'^o, 'voiceless:' also called, 'sharp,' 'hard,' 
' surd '), when the contact or approximation takes place with the 
vocal chords (see above, p. 28) wide apart, so that only a whisper 
takes place [A;, <, j?, 5, /]. 

6. Mediae^ {y^^^i * voiced,' also called ' flat,' ' soft,' ' sonant '), 
when the contact or approximation takes place with the vocal 
chords dose together, so that they vibrate and cause sound ^, 
either during approximation or (in the case of mutes) directly 
the contact is released [^, d^ b, z, v, etc.]. 

in. By the part of the mouth ai which, and the * vocal in* Guttu- 
organs' between which the contact or approximation takes 
place. 

a. Guttural, by the back or soft palate (uvula) and root of 
the tongue [^, g\ 

b. Palatal*, by the middle or hard palate and the tongue 

* «, T, IT, were called i/aXd. ypapLftara (* bald,* slight^ or thin letters) by 
the Greek gramnuirians in distinction from the aspirates x* ^* ^t which had 
a rough or shaggy sound. Hence rffiKSti ypd<p€tv=to write with a tenuis 
instead of an aspirate (fiimn for fi&(t>v$), Ath. 369 B ; and $ if/iX6v=E with- 
out the aspirate, a name given to ^ by Greek grammarians when in 403 B.C. 
the Athenians adopted ^e symbol H, ij, from the Samian alphabet, for e, 
H having previously been one way of writing the aspirate. The origin of 
the term Z ipiKhv is less certain ; but it has been supposed that T, like Lat. 
V, originaUy represented both the vowel u and the v or digamma f, and 
that to distinguish the two the vowel received the name of Z \fi\hv^ 

* mere u* 

' The mediae (ficcrd) 7, d, /3 were bo called because they were pronounced 
by the Greek grammarians with more aspiration than tiie tenuea and with 
less than the aepwaies, 

' On the general causes of the distinction between feimes and mediant 
see Prof. Helmholtz, as quoted by Max Miiller, Lectures, II. iii. p. 131, 
2nd ed. Prof. Whitney woidd insist upon the use of the terms 'surd,' 

* sonant ;' see 'Life and Growth of Language,' p. 63. 

^ The various consonantal sounds which in Sanskrit and other languages 
are called palatal are formed by placing the tongue in a position inter- 
mediate between the guttural and dental contact, and are modifications, 
sometimes of gutturals, sometimes of dentals. In Sanskrit they approach 
nearer the former, and are often represented, the tenuis by English ch (in 
chwrchf or Italian cido), the media by j (i. e. as in our pronunciation of 
Oermant Qtorge), Sanskrit scholars, however, not unfrequently prefer to 
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Nasals. 



Liquids. 



Aspirates*' 



(i. e the guttural ^ check' or contact pushed a little further 
forward).. 

e. Dental, hy the upper teeth and front part of tongue \t, (£]. 

d. Labial, by the lips |jp, 6], or under lip and .upper teeth 
[/, v]. The latter are sometimes classed separately as Labio- 
dental, 

Somewhat outside of I. and III, come Nasals and Liquids. 

Nazals are a variety of Explosive Mediae : i e. when the 
organs are in position for pronouncing g, d, h, but the stream 
of breath passes into the nose, ng, n, m, are respectively pro- 
duced. Accordingly, if we try to pronounce n or m either 
holding the nose, or when it is stopped by a cold so that the 
air cannot pass that way, the result is the original sound of d 
or 6, e.g. moon becomes hood^. 

Lipids (* lingual ' sounds or * trills '), are caused by the breath 
passing over the sides of the back of the tongue [I], and over the 
tip of the tongue [r]. They may be classed with Semivowel 
[Fricative] sounds, to which they have most affinity. 

Aspirates are variously classed with * explosive' and 'frica- 
tive ' sounds. The sound denoted by h {spiHtus asper^\ is a 
mere expulsion of breath, unchecked by the vocal chords, which 
remain wide apart without vibrating so as to produce vocal 
sound. This ^ breathing ' (to adopt the term familiar in Greek 
grammar), when it follows an explosive consonant, gives such 
sounds as Greek x (^+^)> ^ {<+^)> ^ (p+^)* ^ pronouncing 
the tenues k, t, p, the vocal chords are apart and in a natural 
position for aspiration : but with the mediae g, d, 6, they are 

denote the palatal series by the guttural signs k, kh, g, gh, modified either 
by ' (Jc\ kh') or by difference of ^ e, be cause this helps them to show the 
easy transition between e. g. nom. "^T^ (vftk) and ^T^T (v&k'-) the stem of 
the oblique oases. 

^ The following stanza from a jeu d'esprU, entitled ' The Lay of the 
Influenzed,' may serve as an illustration of this:- — 

' Dover bore bedeath ,the bood 
Shall byrtle boughs edtwide; 
Dover bore thy bellow voice 
Bake belody with bide.' 

* The distinction between spirittu asper and lenis is the same as that 
denoted in consonants by the terms tenids and media, the glottis being in 
one case open, in the other closed. 
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close together, and not in position for aspiration. Hence gh 
(g + h), dh {d-\-h), hh {h+h), are more difficult sounds, which 
perhaps existed in the earliest forms of Indo-European speech, 
but have only found expression in the Sanskrit and (to a certain 
extent) in the Keltic languages. 

The slight sound or * breathing ' heard before any vowel, and 
best caught wlien two vowels come together (e. g. go over\ is 
rarely expressed by any sign, except in Greek by the sjyiritus 
lenis or * soft breathing.' 

If the breath emitted for s^ritus asper or lenis be modified 
by certain narrowings of the mouth forming barriers which hem 
it in, various distinct sounds are produced. Eight such 'bar- 
riers,' with corresponding modifications of the spiritus asper and 
lenis, are enumerated by Professor Max Miiller ; of which only 
those for which signs are given in our table of sounds are here 
given, viz. 

1. The barrier produced by advancing the tongue towards the 
teeth, modifies spiritus asper into 5, spiritus lenis into z, 

2. If the lower lip be brought against the upper teeth, the 
barrier produced modifies spiritus asper into /, spiritus lenis 
into V, as heard in English live, halve. Hence j^ v are sometimes 
called * Labio-dental ' sounds. 

3. If the lips be slightly contracted and rounded, spiritus 
asper becomes wh in wheel, which; spiritus lenis the English 
w, which is apparently represented by Greek F and Latin v. 

These sounds, s, z,f, v, etc, are called spirants. This name and Spirants, 
the physical fact which it denotes (that the sounds so-called are 
modifications of the ^breathings'), will at once suggest the 
explanation of such phonetic varieties as sedes, edos ; stis, vs ; sub, 
wro; or the correspondence of Latin f to various aspirate 
sounds in Greek, e.g. to <t>, x ix^^hifil)^ to 6 [driKvs, femina, 
Orip, /era) ; and to *, originally F, in pty€<o, frigus. 

Vowels and Diphthongs. 

I. The three primitive vowel-sounds are A, I, U (pronounced Vowels: A, 
as in Italian). Of these a is formed nearest to the guttv/ral 
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point of contact (with the lips opened wide) ; i nearest to the 
palatal; u nearest the labial contact, the lips approaching 
each other. 

i and u pass into the cognate consonantal (or semivowel ^) 
sounds of 7/ and v (w). 

a can pass into no other sound : it is tJie vowel par excellence^ 
occurring in Sanskrit ^ and probably in the earliest form of 
Indo-European language, much oftener than i or u, 
B, O. 2. U and are phonetic variations of the A sound. If we 

compare kindred words in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin, we find 
that Sanskrit a is represented by a, c, o, in Greek, by d, e, d^ in 
Latin, e.g. Sanskrit navas, Greek v€{F)oSf Lat. novus = (novas)', 
polar y Trdrrjp {=:iTdT€p-s), pater ; bharami, (^epco {=<j>€po-fxi)f/ero. 
In some cases the variety secured by this weakening of a has 
been turned to account, to indicate differences of meaning; 
thus Sanskrit padas, which is gen. sing., nom. and ace. plur. 
of pad, a foot, becomes in Greek noZos, Trobfs, irodas; the 
Greek thus gaining in distinctness what it loses in strength 
of sound. 

3. When two vowels follow one another so rapidly as to melt 

Diphthongs, into one sound we get a diphthong. Of the primary vowels a 

alone can thus form the basis of a diphthong; for i and Uy if a 

vowel sound follows, pass into the ' semivowel ' sounds of y and 

w, e and 0, being varieties of a, can also serve as ' diphthongal 

^ * Semi-vowel * is here used in the limited sense, which often attaches 
to it, of the consonantal sounds of % u. The reader will take note that it 
has been applied above (p. 30) in a wider sense to the whole class of 
* Fricative ' consonants, as distinguished from Mutes or Consonants proper. 
To avoid confusion it would be better either to describe the y and w sounds 
as i and u consonantal, or to give up the wider application of the term to 
Fricative consonants, but the mconsistency of usage is too confined. 

* In Sanskrit a following a consonant is never written, because it is 
supposed to be inherent in every consonant {Q.g.patar is written ptr)\ 
and the Sanskrit alphabet, which has two separate characters for each 
vowel sound according as it is initial or in the middle of a word, has no 
character for a medial. 

■ The vowels are originally short in quantity (as e.g. in most roots), 
lengthening being geneiilly the result of * vowel intensification,' as in duco 
(root due-), or contraction, as amds=ama-i8. Vowels which are naturally 
long must be distinguished from vowels which are natarally short, but 
long by position, e. g. arma (a), nox (JS), In speaking of vowel sounds 
generally we mean (unless otherwise specified) a, ^, I, ^, u. 
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bases/ We thus get as diphthongal sounds, in Greek ai, au, €i, 
€v, ot, ov ; in Latin at, aw, ei, eu, oi, ou : though, for reasons 
which will appear afterwards, the Latin diphthongs, with the 
partial exception of au and eu in a few words, became weakened 
to the simple sounds ot (e), o, I, u, m (^), w, and we must go back 
to the archaic remains of the language for such forms as aidUis, 
deicere, foidus, jovdex. 

4, Another vowel-sound is sometimes added, viz. the inde- 'Ori^nai 
finite or neutral sound (' original vowel,' * Ur-laut,' * Ur- vocal '), 
variously defined as * the natural vowel of the reed,^ * the voice 
in its least modified form,^ etc. This is the sound heard in such 
words as hut, dust ; and it has been said that in such words as 
e. g. spurt, assert, bird, virtue, dove, oven, double, blood, but one 
and the same indefinite vowel-sound is heard. However this 
may be, there is no doubt an indefinite sound to which un- 
accented vowels in most modem European languages have a 
tendency to return, e. g. in the last syllable of beggar, nation, 
Paddington ( = town), German lieben ; or the first syllable of 
French tenir. Physically, it appears to result from leaving 
the tongue in its most natural position, opening the mouth 
easily and emitting vocal breath; and it approaches the 
sound of all the vowels. It is this indistinct vowel, combined 
with r and I, that produces the Sanskrit vowel sounds ri and 
Iri (r, I). 

It should be borne in mind that sounds are distinct from the Relation of 
signs used to represent them, i. e. the letters. The number of letters, 
possible articulate sounds is greater than any nation ever 
employs; and the 'alphabet' of some languages will express 
sounds which that of others does not. Again, the use of letters 
in time reacts upon sounds. They do not always fit each other 
exactly to start with; and while pronunciation is always 
changing, spelling in a literary language becomes more or less 
fixed. Thus iri time letters become symbols of other sounds 
than those proper to or originally denoted by them, and carry 
their new sounds into other words or other languages. For 
example, in the Eoman alphabet, which is common to most 
nations of modem Europe, c, g, representing to a Eoman of the 

3) 2. 
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classical period the hard sound of k or Greek y^ before all 
vowels, in tlie pronunciation of the later Empire, and in the 
languages of modern Europe, came to signify different sounds 
before the vowels i, e ; and these new sounds are carried back by 
each nation into their pronunciation of classical Latin, leading 
to such anomalies as the identical pronunciation of secus and 
coecus, or the different pronunciations of locibSf loci, loco, parts 
of the same word. Again, j and v, the modem representatives 
of consonantal i and u, have acquired, and carry back with 
them into the modern pronunciation of consonantal i and u 
in Latin words, quite different sounds from those of our y and 
w, which are in reality much nearer representatives of the sounds 
in question. Whatever, therefore may be the practical value to 
modern nations, in reading or pronouncing a dead language, of 
attempts to reproduce the ancient pronunciation, it is of the 
utmost importance, for philological and etymological enquiry, to 
realise as accurately as we can what sownds, in the mouths of 
those who spoke the Greek and Latin languages, are represented 
by their written character ; and this not only for the philology 
of those languages, but for that of all the modern languages 
which, as we have seen, are connected with them, 
^f ?^bi^ The only people who have ever attempted to express in their 

written character almost every known gradation of sound, are 
the Hindoos, those who employed the Sanskrit language. The 
Sanskrit alphabet has fourteen vowels, each (except a) with two 
symbols, one initial, the other medial ; thirty-three simple con- 
sonants ; and upwards of 400 or 500 compound consonants, of 
which about 140 are given (in Professor Monier Williams' * San- 
skrit Grammar') as Hhe more common' of such consonants. 
Sanskrit, in fact, in its whole structure, is an elaborate process 
of combining letters according to fixed rules. * Its entire gram- 
matical system, the regular formation of its nouns and verbs 
from simple roots, its theory of declension and conjugation, and 
the arrangement of its sentences, all turn on the reciprocal 

^ The evidence for this statement as to the pronunciation of c, g will be 
found summarised in Robjr's 'Latin Grammar,' vol. i. Preface, pp. xliii-lii, 
or Wordsworth^s ' Fragments and Specimens/ Introd. ch iii. §§ aa-28. 
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relationship and interchangeableness of letters, and the laws 
which regulate their internal combination^/ These laws, too, 
are the key to the influence which Sanskrit has exercised upon 
the study of Comparative Philology. That influence is due, not 
to its being (as is sometimes said) an older language — though 
approaching on the whole nearer to the primitive type whose 
existence we infer from a comparison of the various branches of 
the Indo-European family — but to the fact that its elaborate 
system of phonetic combination of sounds supplies illustrations 
for the different phonetic rules which determine the variation, 
in different languages, of the elements common to all. Owing 
to the transparency of its construction, the nicety of its laws 
and its great antiquity in many respects, and especially tliat of 
its vowel system, Sanskrit was soon found to be more adapted 
than any other language to open men's eyes to the nature of the 
connection of all the sister languages : and in the first rejoicings 
of the students of language over its discovery, its importance 
was for a time overrated. ' The preposterous idea that Sanskrit 
must have preserved in every case the oldest form ' is now how- 
ever generally discarded ; and those philologists whose labours 
rest upon the most thorough knowledge of Sanskrit, are the first 
to allow that even in its sounds there are weaknesses and cor- 
ruptions peculiar to it which prevent it from serving in all cases 
as the starting-point for comparison, and even send us to other 
languages to recover the primitive form. Thus (to quote the 
remark of Curtius^), *now that this language has for a long . 
time served exclusively to throw light on others, the light begins 
to shine back from the other languages upon Sanskrit.' "With 
this limitation, however, the pre-eminence of Sanskrit as the 
central point in the study of Comparative Philology may remain 
accepted; for (to quote again from Professor Curtius), *the 
exuberance of the old Indian literature ; the antiquitj of its 
most revered monument the Eig-veda; the perfection of its 
alphabet; the remarkable acuteness and diligence of its native 

* Monier Williams' * Sanskrit Grammar,' Preface to 2nd ed. p. xv. 

* 'Principles of Greek Etymology/ Introd. § 5 (p. 37, English trans- 
lation). 
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grammarians, who have prepared the most valuable assistance 
for the study of Etymology, if only by their discovery of the 
conception of roots and their careful index of roots ; all these 
are claims on the part of Sanskrit, which only during the last 
half-century has become the field of such fresh and important 
investigations, to retain permanently the prominent position of 
importance for the study of the whole Indo-Germanic (Indo- 
European) stock of languages \' 



1 ( 



Principles of Greek Etymology,' Introd. § 5 (p. 30, English translation). 
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The Greek and Roman Alphabets. 

A. Greek Alphabet, It is universally admitted that the ^^^.. 
Greeks learnt the art of writing from the Phoenicians, with 
whom, as the chief traders of the Mediterranean, they were 
brought into contact at an early epoch of their national his- 
tory. In adopting the Phoenician alphabet they seem to have 
retained both the forms and the names of its letters, slightly 
modified, in the order in which they originally stood ; the 
Semitic terms, Aleph, Beth, Gimel, etc., being transformed 
into names more euphonious to Greek ears, but of course 
unmeaning except as signs. These names, through the influ- 
ence of Greek civilisation, have become identified with the 
practice of writing in all ages and countries; and the word 
' Alphabet ' (from the first two Greek letters. Alpha, Beta), is a 
lasting memorial of the obligations of modern literature and 
science to primitive Oriental ingenuity. The old explanation, 
that the name of each letter was the name of some familiar 
object, the first sound of which was the element to be repre- 
sented, Aleph (A) being Phoenician for ' ox,' Beth (B), for * house' 
(cp. Beth- el =* House of God,' Beth-horon, etc., familiar to us 
from the Bible), Gimel {G), for * camel,* etc., is now discredited ; 
and the Phoenician alphabet is no longer regarded as the ultimate 
source of the world's alphabets, but is itself traced back to an 
Egyptian source. (See Max Miiller, * Chips from a German 
Workshop,' vol. iv. p. 486.) 
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The names of the letters were but little changed either in 
Greece or the East ; but their forms must have undergone con- 
siderable alteration, since there is but slight resemblance be- 
tween the classical Greek characters and the later Phoenician ; 
but it is said that the original community of form may be traced in 
the older inscriptions of the two languages. The whole Phoenician 
alphabet of twenty-two letters was adopted by the Greeks with 
certain variations of power and order, as appears from the sub- 
joined table ^, in which column I gives the Phoenician alphabet, 



I. 

Phoenician 

Alphabet and 

Numerals. 


11. 

FuU No. of 

Greek 

Letters. 


III. 

Classical 

Greek 
Alphabet. 


IV. 

Greek 
Numerals 
correspond- 
ing. 


y. Boman Alphabet. 


Characters. 


Names 

of 
Letters. 


Probable 
Pronunciation. 


Aleph I 


Alpha A 


A 


I 


A 


a 


ah 


Beth 2 


BetA B 


B 


2 


B 


be 


h 


Gimel 3 


Gamma F 


r 


3 


C = K 


ce 


k {cm cai) 


Daleth 4 


Delta A 


A 


4 


D 


de 


d 


He 5 


E E 


E \LiKhv 


5 


E 


e 


ay (a in toJiale) i 


Vau 6 


Vau <r'F 




6("Vau9') 


F (oldeir |>) 


ef 


/ 


Zain 7 


Zeta Z 


Z 


7 


G=r 


g» 


g (in give) 


Heth 8 


Heta H 


H 


8 


H-* 


ha 


h (in hat) \ 


Teth 9 


Theta 


e 


9 








Jod 10 


Iota I 


I 


10 


,f vowel 
[consonant 


}' { 


ee (in feet) 
y (in yes) 


Kaph 20 


Kappa K 


K 


20 


(K) 


ka 


h 


Lamed 30 


Lambda A 


A 


.=50 


' L (old U) 


el 


I 


Mim 40 


Mu M 


M 


40 


M 


em. 


m 


Nun 50 


Nu N 


N 


50 


N 


en 


n 


Samech 60 


Sigma S 


H 


60 


t 






Oin 70 


6 


lUKpbv 


70 











Pe 80 


Pi n 


n 


80 


P (p insor.) 


pe 


i> 


TRade 90 














"Koph 100 


Koppa ? 




9o(?) 


Q(oldO) 


qu 


h 


Resch 200 


Rho P 


p 


100 


R (old P) 


er 


r 


Schin 300 


Xi X2,S 


2 


200 


S 


es 


8 


Thau 400 


Tau T 


T 


300 


T 


te 


t 




T T 


T 


400 


V vowel 


• u 


00 (in fool) 




Phi * 


« 


500 


V consonant 


w, or Fr. ou in oui 




Chi X 


X 


6oo 


x=H r ix ' 


X 




Psi y 


>F 


700 


(Y)1 later introductions to 
(Z) J represent qu, z, y. 




n 


n/t^Ttt 


800 




- 




900 (Sampi) 





* For this Table, and some of the information connected with it as 
regards the Phoenician and Greek alphabets, I am indebted to Col. Mure's 
•History of the Language and Literature of Ancient Greece/ Book I. 
ch. iv. § 8. The information about the Roman alphabet is compiled from 
Gorssen, Roby, and Wordsworth. 
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as a representative of sounds, and as a numeral system (this 
latter usage being also adopted by the Greeks) ; column II, the 
whole number of letters ever used by the Qreeks (twenty-one 
Phoenician, in their original order, and five of native Hellenic 
invention) ; cohimn III, the classical Greek alphabet ; column 
IV, the Greek alphabet as a numeral system ; column V, the 
Roman alphabet, with the probable pronunciation of its diflferent 
letters. 

The old Phoenician alphabet consisted only of consonants ; the Phoenician 
pure vowel sounds (like 6, medial in Sanskrit, p. 34, note 2), being 
considered as subordinate aids to pronunciation, and included in 
the power of each consonant. In Greek etymology, however, 
the vowels were of almost equal importance with the consonants; 
and required to be as exactly distinguished as these, in a lan- 
guage which depended so much upon poetry and music for its 
full formation. But for this purpose they had not to invent 
altogether new characters ; for several of the letters of the Phoe- 
nician alphabet, though technically classed as consonants, were 
more properly semivowel in character, and were appropriated 
by the Greeks to denote the vowel sounds to which they had 
respectively affinity. These letters were Aleph, He, Jod, Oin, 
and Vau (see the Table) ; the first four of which were adopted 
as the simple vowel sounds A, E, I, 0, while the Vau, which, 
on analogy of the others, should have been converted into U, 
retained its original power. Then for the pure U another 
character was invented, called Y y^CKov, in contradistinction to 
the Vau (possibly because the same character, as V in Latin, 
served originally for both vowel and consonant sound, see note 
to p. 31). The Greek Vau, however, is better known under its 
later name of Siya/i/ia, so-called from its form on inscriptions f^. 
Its pronunciation was~ probably that of consonantal u (i. e. 
something like our w, see p. 36) ; but its form identifies it 
with Latin F, Now Latin F holds the same place in the 
alphabet with Phoenician Vau^ which as a numeral=6; and 



^ On the Digamma, see Liddell and Scott, a. v. Siya/ifjui : and below, 
ch. iv, on the changeB of the spirant v. 
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Greek 
Alphabet. 




9 



when we remember that the Greek sign for 6 was /, it seems 
probable that this character (afterwards used to denote or) 
originally represented the digamma, which must have held the 
sixth place in the Greek alphabet. 

On the term E y\tiK6v see above, note to p. 31. The H, from 
which it is distinguished as e from e, was obviously in its origin 
a double E : but before it was taken to represent the double or 
long Cj it seems to have been used to denote the sjpiritus asper, 
H02 occurs on inscriptions =09, and H stands for cKarov : and 
this usage of course survives in Latin H. When H was taken 
as a vowel, it was cut in two so that |- represented the spiritus 
asper, ^ the spiritus lenu ; whence came the signs * * for the 
breathings. 

O fxiKp6if=.o, and 12 fi€ya=ioo or o, were names given after the 
introduction of the form O in the archonship of Eucleides 
(b.c. 403), to distinguish what hrtd hitherto, as in Latin, been 
combined in one form O. The character o) (i. e. 00), intro- 
duced about Hadrian's time, made its form, like its sound, a 
lengthened o. 

The seventh and eighteenth letters of the Phoenician alphabet, 
Zain and Tsade, which appear to have been modifications of 
the same sound, were merged into Greek Z; which took the 
place of the former, though in pronunciation more like ts, being 
a mixed sound of hs or o-5 (avplahta^ Doric for <rvpiC<»>; *K6r)va(f=z 

The Phoenician Telh:=i sound, and Thau^thj were retained 
in their places by the Greeks, but their respective powers were 
interchanged, and the names slightly altered to correspond; 
Teth becoming Theta and representing the aspirated t, and Thau 
becoming Tau for the unaspirated tenuis. 

Sigma (2) seems to have had various shapes : its oldest forms 
being M, and then in succession 5 or ^, j, ^, (whence came the 
later form 2) ; after this, but still early, G (whence in late 
authors the orchestra is called t6 tov 6€dTpov a-lypa, and sigma 
=a semicircular couch, Martial x. 48, etc ). The Latin form S 
arises from the attempt to write $ in a single stroke. In the 
classical alphabet it has interchanged places with S, a character 
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introduced B.C. 403, for the compound letter X2. We also hear ^''®®^j^^ 
of aav^, a Doric form of o-iy/xa, which probably was a second 
sibilant related to Phoenician schim, as (Tiyfrn to samech. It 
remained as a numeral =900, under the name o-a/iTri, in the 
form "^, 

Koppa, Q , disappeared from the classical Greek alphabet, its 
sound being so like that of K, that one sign sufficed for both. 
It remained however as a numeral =90, and is found in old 
Doric and Aeolic inscriptions : and it survives in Q, which the 
Romans adopted from the Dorian alphabet of the Greeks of 
Cumae. 

Xt was originally written X2 (chs) ; the sign S being intro- 
duced in the archonship of Eucleides. Hence X became iden- 
tified with the sound cs or chs, and was adopted by the Romans 
as its representative; the place assigned to it in the Roman 
alphabet being perhaps due to the place of X=ch in the Greek 
alphabet. Roman inscriptions of all times often have xs for a?*, 
which looks as if the idea of x, as a mere guttural like Greek x> 
still influenced its written value. 

The three characters *, X, % were later inventions to repre- 
sent the compound letters originally written nH, KH, 112. ^ is 
ascribed to Simonides, and was adopted at Athens in the archon- 
ship of Eucleides (403), at the same time with i;, «, and f . 

B. Roman Alphabet The history of the Roman alphabet will ??^P ^ 
be found fully treated in such books as Wordsworth's * Frag- 
ments and Specimens of Early Latin ' (Introd. chap. II.) ; and 
Roby*s Latin Grammar, and need only be briefly noticed here*. 

. ^ Herodotus (i. 139), speaking of the Persian names, says tbey all end 
in the same letter, rd Aupiits filv Sdv KaKeovat, "lojvfs di ^yfia. aafMf>6pas 
(Ar. Eq. 603, Nub. 122, 1298) is a horse marked with the old letter ff&y ; 
cp. Komrarias twot, Nub. 23. OoL Mure assumes (rdv to have been derived 
from the Pboenioian Zain, and places it in col. II. of his table between 
Vau and Beta, supposing that the Dorian usage of <rcLv = <r alluded to by 
Herodotus was a mere provincial anomaly. Liddell and Scott adopt the 
view given in the text. 

' Mr. Boby quotes as instances exsirad (S. C. de Bacch., see Appendix 
I), taxsat, lexSf proxsurnvs, exsigito, dtixaeint, 

' The most complete account (from which the others referred to are 
mainly derived) is to be found in pp. 1-29 of Corssen's * Ueber Aussprache,' 
etc., vol. i. For illustrations and examples ;reference must be made to 
Corssen. 
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i^™abet. -^^ ^^'^ derived from the Dorian alphabet of the Chalcidian 
colony of Cumae, as is shown by the form of /S = ^, and the use 
of Q (Koppa) ; and in its oldest form seems to have consisted 
of twenty-one letters, viz. A, B, (7, D, E, F, Z, H, /, K, L, M, 
N, 0, P, Q, Ry S, Ty F, X. The three aspirates th, ph, ch (in 
I the Dorian character ©, cp, ^), were never used by the Romans, 
j but the characters were retained as numeral signs. ^ (x), was 
written X, and abbreviated into L=5o ; 0> with its circle in- 
complete, became C=ioo, the initial of centum : and cp became 
CIO or CD, and finally M=tooo. D=5oo is the half of cp; 

IX=io is perhaps from ®, an ancient form of ^; and V=5, is 
the half of X. 

Z went out of use at a very early period, its occurrence in the 

' Carmen Saliare,' and on a single coin, being in fact the only 

evidence for its having been used at all ; but in the time of 

Cicero it was reintroduced for the transcription of Greek f. 

K went out of use, probably before the XII Tables, except in 

* a few old abbreviations (Kal. = Calendae, K=Kaeso, etc.), and 

C was used to denote both the guttural tenuis and media, until 

! somewhere between 300 and 200 B.C. a modified form, G, was 

, taken to represent the media. The earliest inscription upon 

which G is found is the epitaph of Scipio Barbatus (Appendix 

I). The old C was retained in (7, CN=i Gains, Gnaeus. 

In the time of Cicero, Y and Z were introduced for repre- 
senting V and f in Greek words : and the combinations /A, ph, 
chj were written for the first time (see below, pp. 77, 78). 

The Emperor Claudius tried to introduce three new letters, 
viz. an inverted digamma J, for the consonantal sound of v ; a 
reversed Greek sigma 3, for hs or pa; and the sign of the 
Greek spiritus asper \- (see above, p. 42), for the middle sound 
between i and t*, i. e. Greek v. 

Double consonants^ were not written till the time of Ennius, 

^ The date of the introduction of doubled consonants is of some im- 
portance for the scansion of Plautus. Plautus died fifteen years before 
Ennius ; and but few instances of double consonants in his plays can be 
really genuine. Supelectile, Hmilumae, aatUites, sOfgUa^ etc., are generally 
correct ; and ille, esse, must often be scanned lie, Sse. See Wagner, Intro- 
duction to Aidularia, pp. xli-xliv. 
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who is said to have introduced the pnictice in imitation of 
Greek. The earliest instance upon inscriptions is about 186 B.C. 
(see Appendix I), from which time to that of the Gracchi 
(about 120 B.C.) usage fluctuates: after 120 b.c. doubled con- 
sonants are general. Another method of denoting stress upon 
a consonant was by the 'sicilicus' (so-called from its Ehape, 
sica), e.g. sera, as^eres^=:serra, asseres. 

The example of Greek 1; and w led Koman literati to try 
various methods for expressing long vowel sound. 

(a) Doubling the vowel ; said to have been used by the poet 
Accius, and found on inscriptions of his time between 130 and 
75 B.C., always with the vowels A, Ey V (vootum is found on an 
earlier inscription). A double / was used after Cicero and 
Caesar to express the semivowel ^ (Aiiax, Maiia, etc.). 

(6) The length of I was in earlier Latin expressed by writing 
it ei] but after Sulla's time by making the i taller than the 
other letters (vlcus, lIbebi, etc.). This tall i was also used for 
the semivowel or j sound, especially at the beginning of words 
(Ivs, IvBETO, etc.) ; and in later inscriptions it is used con- 
fusedly for both I and t, 

(c) By an accent or * apex ' (') from about 63 B.C. onwards. 
In Republican inscriptions this apex is found over A, E, EI, 
Oy V (for examples, see Corssen, I. p, 22) ; in the Augustan age 
it is almost universal. 

The Romans devised a simple nomenclature for the letters, 
which has superseded the Graeco-Phoenician names of the Greek 
alphabet. The vowels were denoted by their own sound ; the 
explosive (mute) consonants and ^ by a vowel after them ; the 
fricative and nasal sounds by a vowel before them. The vowel 
employed for this purpose was e, except tliat ky h were called 
kay ha, q was called qu, and x, ix. 



CHAPTER IV. 



Changes and Modifications op Sounds \ 

These must be noticed here so far as they affect Latin and 
Greek, and further illustrations of their operation will appear 
hereafter in the explanation of inflections. Sounds, we must 
remember, are interchanged and modified (a) between two or 
more languages [Sd/cpv, lacrima; duo, two, zwei ; neure, quin- 
que\ ; (5) in the same language [e. g. tego, toga ; Tpi(\iai, ^pct/ro)]. 
These changes and modifications proceed according to regular 
rules, varying sometimes in different languages ; and the correct 
investigation of these rules is the basis of all true etymology. 
Two general principles affect etymology : — 
Harder (a) Harder sounds are not derived from easier ; or words 

derived from which have retained a stronger letter from those which exhibit 
a correspondingly weak one. (In our Table of sounds Gutturals 
are stronger than Palatals, and so downwards ; Tenues stronger 
than Mediae ; Explosive stronger than Fricative.) Thus koXos 
must be older than woTos; eq'unis than wnros {Ikkos, a^vas), sus 
than vs. 

Apparent exceptions are often examples of the general 
phonetic law that change arises from weakness of articulation : 
e. g. frag-or, frac-tus. It is easier to pronounce tenuis and 
tenuis together, media and media, aspirate and aspirate : so in 

^ In this chapter I have gone over somewhat the same ground as that 
covered by Peile*s * Introduction to Greek and Latin Etymology,' adopting 
in the main his arrangei;Qent of the phenomena of phonetic change, 
with many of his illustrations. 
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Greek, \€kto£ from X«ya), Tv(f)6€\s from tvjt-to), 7rX€x^^tf from 
TrX&KO). 

So hiem-p-s appears stronger than hiem-s ; but |? is merely 
phonetic, inserted because it is difficult to sound 8 after m. 
Again, the reduplicated form 6l6r}ixi is changed by Greeks to 
rldrjfxi, which is easier to pronounce, though r by itself is stronger 
than 6, 

{b) Generally, only letters pronounced at the same part of the Sounds usu- 
mouth are etymologically interchangeable — dentals with dentals, changeable 
labials with labial s, etc. [Gutturals, however, the strongest sounds same part of 
of all, sometimes give way altogether to dentals or labials ; and 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin,, and Gothic, are found less frequently 
than these latter.] 

Apparent exceptions may often be explained by the existence 
of both letters in the original form ; e. g. his and 8is : cp. 
Sanskrit dvis. Here the Latin b represents the v {w) sound. 
In tTTTTOf, Lat. equusy Sanskrit aqvas, ir represents the v sound. 
(Tvp and cum are the same word; but from ^vvz=K(rvu : so kcltt-vos 
and vapror are reconciled by Lithuanian kvap-as. 

The latest and most comprehensive explanation of such 
changes, however, is that which refers them to the influence of 
weak articulation. One or two examples of its effects are 
subjoined. 

I. Labialismf or change from k to tt, p, is supposed by 'labialism.* 
Curtius to be due to a parasitical v [w), unconsciously produced ^ 
by lazy articulation of k (* labial after sound'). That v (w), 
following ky could change it to p, appears from Indo-European 
akva, Sanskrit a^va, equos, Imros (which must=tK.Pos). Here kv^ 
has become in Greek irn^ 

That the v in these cases was merely phonetic, not a suffix, 
appears from instances where Latin has kv {qu)y as well as k(c). 
e. g. sequ-OTf sec-undys ; coqu-o, coc-us : Greek errofiai, ttcttcov 
show that V must be parasitic in Graeco-Italian time, and re- 
tained by Latin in some words while dropped by Greek (Peile, 
286, 7^). 80 with the change from g to p, b ; Latin gu gives 

* Corssen (' Ueber Aussprache,' etc., i. pp. 71-75) shows that qu was a 
mode of denoting the labial ' after sound/ or modification of the guttural 
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the middle step. In v/rgiLere, urgere, tinguo, Teyyoty v is parasitic ; 
but it is less often so after g than after k, g being an easier 
sound. 
'Dentalism.' 2. Dentalism : k changed to t, probably from influence of y 
sound (i or J), as in transition from -do to -tiot where i is 
semivowel. Here it is part of a sufiix ; but this proves power of 
y sound to change guttural to dental, and hence philologists 
assume a parasitic y where they find the change without any 
apparent reason. There are, however, but few certain examples : 
Tis, quis, Sanskrit kia ; Indo-European katvar, T^rrapes ( = t€T' 
fap€i)y quattuor. 

These two instances of change from one class of sounds to 
another are given to show that some reason can generally be 
found for the apparent non-observance of our rule (6). "We 
may now pass to the consideration of the two main heads of 
change, viz. : — 

(a) Dynamic change, which is voluntary, and intended to 
express change of meaning ; the formative principle in lan- 
guage. 

(6) Flumetic change, which is involuntary, and due mainly to 
lax articulation ; the destiructive principle in language. 

We need only here enumerate, with a few examples under 
each head, the principal changes of sounds that affect Latin and 
Greek; refening the student for a fuller illustration to such 
books as Schleicher's * Compendium,' and Peile's * Introduction 
to Greek and Latin Etymology.' 

A. Dynaanic change, 

'Dynamic' I. Redv^Ucation, This appears to be the earliest and most 

R^'upiica- natural device of language to strengthen the expression of an 

idea, observed most frequently in the language of savages and 

children, and commoner in the earlier than in the later stage 

tenuis, and so a transition from guttural h to labial p. In English, a 
similar labial modification of the dentals is expressed in "between, dwarfs 
and palatal modification is heard in the pronunciation of nature, verdure 
{ty, dy). The labial modification of d {dw) is expressed in Old Latin 
dttellum, but passed into the simple labial in classical Latin, helium. Op. 
his with Sanskrit duis, quoted above ; and duonoro{m) = h<morum on old 
inscriptions. 
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of highly developed languages such as Greek and Latin. In Bedupii- 
these it is gradually superseded by more refined and subtle 
modes of expressing the required change of meaning ; and traces 
of its application remain only in occasional and (for the most 
part) exceptional phenomena : — 

(a) In imitative words, e. g, tdiilo, aka\dC<o; or names of 
animals expressive of their sound, e. g. cucidiis, turtur ; Ino^, 

(b) In Alliteration \ a favourite device of early Latin and 
Greek poetry (and also among other nations), to strengthen the 
expression of an idea by mere repetition of the sound of letters 
and syllables. Ennius and Naevius exhibit constant exam- 
ples of its use ; as also does Plautus, with whom however it 
becomes more of a trick of composition. Lucretius also employs 
it with considerable effect (for examples, cp. Munro's * Intro- 
duction to Notes,' II. pp. 106, 107, ist ed.), and Vergil does not 
disdain this among other poetical artifices, e.g. Aen. vi. 834 : — 

'Neu patriae validas in viscera vertite vires.' 

Alliteration, of course, does not prove the use of reduplication 
as a formative principle in language ; but it illustrates the 
natural tendency to intensify an idea by the repetition of sound. 

(c) As a formative principle, Eeduplication is commonly 
employed in Indo-European languages to produce 'frequent- 
ative* and ' desiderative ' verbs. In Sanskrit such verbs are 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplicating the initial 
consonant and vowel of the root, and suffixing in one case ya, in 
the other isk or sh. Thus from the root bvdh (='to know'), 
are formed hobudhydmi^ (frequentative or intensive), bobvdishdmi 
(desiderative) ; from md{^= *to know,' Greek Fibclp, Latin mc?-cre), 
vividydmi (freqiientative), vividiahdmi (desiderative). Similar 
formations in Greek and Latin are fiapjjLalpeiv (root mar^f ori- 
ginally =* to grind down,' 'rub,' and so 'polish'), 'to flash/ 

^ On the use and effects of alliteration in Latin poetry, see Munro's 
'Lucretius/ Introduction to Notes, II. (vol. ii. p. to6, ist ed.). 
^ Greek fu-fiiofjuu = fu-fjid-yo-fjuu is exactly analogous to ho-hhud^a, 
' The various ramifications of this root mar are exhaustively traced in 
Max Miiller's * Lectures,' II. vii. 
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Dynamic 
duuige: 
* Vowel-in- 
tensifica- 
tion.* 



7rafjL;l>cuv€i,p (root <f>avy as in i'<f>dv-riv), Trounvvfa, heibiaaoyLOx'y fJ-cpfXTipi^eip, 

cp. Lat. me-mor-ia, etc. ; or ia nouns, XaZXa^ (root Xa/3, as in 
€-\a^ov)f baibaikfost naiiraXoeis, dfrnifrnKeroS' The same force appears 
in the reduplicated 2 aorist. 

(d) Reduplication is also employed in the formation of some 
'present stems' (denoting, apparently, p rotracte d as distin- 
guished from momentary action), e.g. Bibc^fii, rlBqfUy ylyvofiai 
( = yc-yci^-o/iat), mTiToa (Trt-Trer-TO), root Trer, as in t-iT€<r-ov) ', Lat. 
sisto, gigno, sero ( = se-so, root sa, as in sa-tum). More com- 
monly still (in Greek almost universally), to form * perfect- 
stems,' e. g. XiXoiira (root XtTr, as in e-Xm-ov), jpejpvli : such forms, 
indeed, are too familiar to require illustration for the present. 

2. Vowel Intensifieatton (* strengthening ' or 'raising'), e.g. 
to strengthen the idea of Q root for the formation of Noun 
or Verb stems Xt^r-, X«V-®; /id-, /td-o, foidus {foedus). It 
appears that Indo-European speech expressed these and similar 
modifications of ideas, by strengthening or raising the vocal 
sounds, in a regularly ascending scale of each of the three 
primitive vowels, a, t, w. This 'raising' or 'strengthening' 
was produced by allowing a stronger current of air to pass 
from the lungs before sounding the radical vowel of a word 
— thus, in effect, producing the sound of a before such vowel. 
"We thus have three ' scales :* — 

2. a + a s=S (no distinction between 1st 
2. a + ai =ai. and 2nd). 

2. a + auesau.. 

The vowel sounds thus gained were used by different branches 
of Indo-European peoples, according to different phonetic laws, 
with more or less regularity. Sanskrit exhibits it most clearly ; 
except that a is sometimes weakened to i and w, and that the 
first raising of f, w, is e, ; the scales are employed as we have 
given them (see Peile, Lecture V. and Schleicher for illust- 
tration), in the formation from roots of noun and verb stems. 

Greek and Latin exhibit traces of the same regular rise of 
vowel sounds; Greek most fully, the vowel system in that 
language being far stronger and less liable to corruption than in 
Latin. 



a : 


I. 


a + a 


^ 


a. 




• 

1 : 


I. 


a + i 


= 


ai 


(S) 


u: 


I. 


a + u 


« 


an 


(5) 
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The scales in Greek would be : — 

A scale, a, €, 0, raised ist to o, a, rj. 

(c to 0, a to a or lyj. 



e. g. 7€v, yov^f y4-yov-a. 

Ac7, \6yo9, 

ifyOfp, ip$6poiy 

Xwc, XikdHOf 

&j, 1570, 



2iid to CJ 
fiiiyyv/u, ippojya. 



} perfect 



stems. 



•I. 



Vowel- 
scales: 
Greek. 



1 scale. 1 raised ist to €i (cu). 


2nd to oe. 




e. g. Xiir, Kelvcj, 


\iXoiva, 




m9, Tr€l$<a, 


vtiOv, viwoiOfi, 




c(5, etScjf 


ttSo), o75d. 




U scale. V raised ist to €v (ov). 


2nd to ov (civ). 




e.g. €X€v^, (^Xi/^-ov), 


tiXfiXovOOf 
ie4\€vOos, &KOkQV$iai, 




WW, irvev/xa, 


aciw, . aobjMi, 




XV, X«^«» 


or as'a; (x<Wv;u). 




Vowel scales in Latin : — 




Vowel- 


A scale, e, 0, a, raised ist to 0, e, a. 


2nd to 0. 


soales: 
Latin. 


e.g. I. mens, moneo. 


2. sonus, persona. 




nec-s, noceo. 


vocs, Yocem, 




seq, sociiiR, 


v5co, 




prec, procus. 


datorem, doTrjpa, 




fer, . fors. 


dataram. 




toga, tegula, 






tegOj legem, 






placere, placare. 






I scale, i raised to [ei], i, e. 


2nd to [oi], oe, u. 




[ai], oe. 






e.g. I. die, dico, 


moenera, moinera, mimera, 




fid-es, fido. 


foidus, foedufl. 





XJ scale, u raised ist to [eu]. 

au, 0. 
due, diicere, 



2nd to [ou], u. 
douco (inscr.), 



but here distinction between the steps is quite lost : for eu and ou both 
passed into u» 

3. Nasalisation ought probably to be reckoned as a process Dynamic 
of ' Dynamic Change/ being an extension of consonantal sound Jf^f"J^ 

E 2 



tion. 
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Phonetic 
change: 



Its effects. 



Vowel- 
chadge: 
Substitu- 
tion. 



parallel to that of vowel sound just described, e.g. in tundo 
(root tvd)y where tund : tud : : miO- : niB, In its origin the nasal 
is a variety of another sound (see above, p. 32), and the gut- 
tural nasal is found (except in SauEkrit) only in combination 
with the guttural which produced it {dyxoptfy angustus). Nasal- 
isation occurs chiefly in the formation of a certain class of pre- 
sent stems in Greek and Latin ; and in the verbs so formed it 
is (like vowel-intensification for the same purpose) confined to 
the present stem. This formation will be found discussed in 
chap, viii; and if the view there adopted, that the nasal is 
dynamic, and not merely part of a grammatical suflfix, be cor- 
rect, we must reckon Nasalisation with Eeduplication and 
Vowel Intensification as a means of ' Dynamic change ^.' 

B. Phonetic Change : — 

The scanty traces of vowel- strengthening in Latin suggest the 
opposite process of weakening or decay, which in vowels is 
particularly characteristic of that language. This brings us 
to the second head of change, viz. that which is involuntary, 
or 'phonetic' strictly so called, the principle of 'Phonetic 
Decay,' which plays so large a part in the history of language. 
As has already been pointed out (chap, iii.) the cause of such 
change is the effort after ease of articulation. 

Its effects may be traced (i) in the substitution of a weaker 
for a stronger sound; (ii) in the loss of letters Representing 
certain sounds ; (iii) in * assimilation ' to a neighbouring sound, 
where the concurrence of two dissimila/r sounds causes difficulty 
of pronunciation ; (iv) in * dbsimilation,* where the concurrence 
of two simila/r sounds causes a like difficulty. We may look at 
these effects I. in vowels, II. in consonants. 

I, Vowels : (i) SvhsUtution of weaker for stronger sound. 
The Latin language, we saw, retained fewer traces than (Sreek 
of the system of Vowel Intensification. On the contrary, it is 
especially distinguished by weakness and decay of vowel sounds. 
Thus of six diphthongs (at, «t, oi, au, eu, ou), once in use as 
Latin sounds, and traceable on inscriptions, five had dwindled 



^ Consult especially Cnrtius, 'Tempera und Modi/ pp. 53-66; alao 
Peile, Lect. V. pp. 93-95 (lat ed.). 
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down to simple sounds by the time of Plautus, au beinff the Substitution 

of Vowels: 
only one generally preserved (with the exception of &u, in a few 

words, neu, ceu, neuter, heus, etc.) ; while here we have a 
weakening to 0, and forms with this weaker sound side by 
side with those retaining au ; e. g. h/wtus, lotus ; Claudius, 
Clodius ; plavdo, explode. The other diphthongal sounds were 
entirely superseded by the weaker forms; e. g. quaistor by 
quaestor ; coira/re by coera>re, then curare (cp. foidus, foedus) ; 
deivus by diws, omneis by omnes ; joudex by judex. In vowel 
sounds again, Latin shows a constantly progressive degradation 
of sounds from stronger to weaker, as represented in the fol- 
lowing scale : — 

A to 0.. .U...E...I 

to U...E...I 

U to E ... I 

E to I, U 
I to E. 

A comparison of G-reek and Latin with Sanskrit shows that 
the original vowel a (largely predominant in Sanskrit), has been 
changed first by breaking up into the three sounds of a, c, o 
(e. g. irobos, noBes, nodas, all = Sanskrit padas), and then by 
further weakening of each of these three sounds. "While, how- 
ever, in Greek the process of voWel change was (speaking gene- 
rally) confined to the breaking up of original a into a, €, o, (t 
remaining unaltered,) and a vowel of one scale but seldom passing 
into another (a to 1, or v*) : in Latin such further changes are 
so frequent as to assume the character of special phonetic laws 
of the Latin language. A few examples under the heads of 
formative elements, composition, and reduplication, will make 
this clear. 

(a) Formative elements : i. Verbs. Sanskrit bhar-Ormas be- inForma- 
comes Greek (pepo-iMcp (Doric), the connecting vowel ^ a passing ments. 
to the o sound and there remainii^. Latin weakens to u m 

* Schleicher (comp. § 32) gives a few examples of a of primitiye Indo- 
European roots weakened to i or v in Greek, e. g. dadami, diSufu ; fjLvXos, 
from root mal (mar), etc. 

' The ' connecting vowel ' is explained in ch. viii. 
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Substitution vol-u-muSy and generally weakeiis it still further to i, e. g. fer- 

or vowois • --— . 

irTrms. The unsubstantial character of the second a in bhar-a- 
mas, as a mere link between stem and termination, has perhaps 
helped its decline : and we see that in the termination -miis it 
has not sunk so far. In the termination again of 3rd pers. plur. 
(Sanskrit anti, Greek -oim (Doric), Latin -unt), the weakening 
of a in Latin, though it goes one step further than Greek, stops 
at u ; while such forms as dederont, found on inscriptions, and 
the retention of after u in quomy loquontury etc., show that the 
sound was not entirely superseded. Inferentem andferendum, 
however, the a before nt sinks down to e ; old legal forms like 
jiMre dicundo, res repetu/ndae, also moribundTis, oriunduSj secwndus 
( = seqv^Tidus), etc., remaining as evidence of an earlieV stage in 
the process of decline. The Greek participle stops short at o, 
in <l>€povTos. 

hx final syllables the vowel usually sinks to e, e. g. momieronty 
-unt ; then (nt being lost by the lax pronunciation of the final 
syllable, which was characteristic of Latin) momiere; uteriSy 
utere ; ipstbs, ipse; cp. ablative in ^ of 3rd declension, origi- 
nally I, The reason for i, the weakest of the vowel sounds, thus 
passing to 6 in termination, is suggested by Gorssen to be, thc^ 
in pronouncing e the organs of speech vary least from their 
position when at rest. 

2. Nouns. The masculine terminations -os and -us (in early 
Latin -os), represent Sanskrit -as, the a sinking in Greek to o, 
in Latin a step further to u. So neuter terminations ; Sanskrit 
ganas, Greek ycVor , Latin genus ; in oblique cases sinking to -€$ , 
y€V€(<r)off, gener-is ; but in some words retaining the stronger 
sound, e. g. corpor-is^corpos-is, from corpus. In gen. plur. 
dumioro{fn)=:zhonorumy shows that -um is a weakening of -om 
(cp. Greek -«y), representing an original ^amy the older vowel 
sound being apparently retained in provincial Latin, and trans- 
mitted to modem Italian — e.^. loro^iUorum, 
In OomFosi- (jj Composition : a, 0, u, in Latin frequently weakened to t, 
the lightest vowel, from effort after lightness of sound; e.g. 
causidicus {catisa)y armiger {arm0')y eomiger (eomu). Especially 
is this the case in .composition with prepositions, where such 
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weakening is the rule with but few exceptions, cp. e. g. cajpio Substitution 

^ , ^ or V owcis '• 

with its compounds, and with atAceps, cestus with incestus, etc. 
In Greek compound verbs, on the contrary, the original form 

remained generallj intact — cp. ayw, avudycHf Trapdy©, /carayco, with 

agOj redigo, sttingo, etc. • Where this prevailing tendency did 
not obtain in Latin words, the exception may sometimes be 
accounted for by the particular meaning, e. g. in t&pefacere, xiali- 
fcbcere, etc. The idea of causation, obviously represented by 
faeere, may have prevented the sinking of the vowel which takes 
place in conjlcere, perficere, etc. Other exceptions, for which it 
is not easy to see a reason, are post habere by prohibere, perfa- 
ciles by diffidles, expando (perhaps to distinguish it from com- 
pounds oipendo, e.g. eocpendo), etc. 

(c) Reduplication, Here Greek and Latin both weaken the in Redupii- 
vowel in the reduplicated syllable in most cases to 6, as in 
Terv<t)a (root tvtt), tettdi. Latin in some words retains a 
stronger vowel, e.g. poposci, cucurrt ; but side by side with 
these are found such forms as peposci, showing the tendency to 
uniformity, regarding these syllables as mere grammatical forms. 
And Latin goes further than Greek in weakening the vowel of 
the radical syllable also, e. g. pepigi (root pag, seen in pac-turri), 
cecidi (root cad), 

(ii) Loss of Vowel Sounds. Uncommon in Greek, except in a Vowel- 
few verbs which form a present stem by reduplication, and drop Loss, 
the root vowel, 7rt-7r(€)r-a), yiry{J)v-oixaiy /ii-/i(€)i'-a), etc. ; and 
sometimes in formative suflSxes before an inflection, e. g. ird- 

T(f)/JOS, firiT(€)pOS. 

In Latin : a drops in virgo (= virago ), clar^^s and clamor 
(root cal), palma (Greek TraXo/iiy), cupressos {KVTrdpia-apv) ; in 
vict(o)riXj nep(p)tisy doct(o)rina, etc. : u before I (this consonant 
and vowel having an affinity for each other, as being produced/ 
near each other in the mouth), in vinc(u^umf peric{ u)lum ,j » 
8aec{u)lum, etc. ; and in words formed with the suffix -ulo-y thej 
preceding consonant (especially n or r), then assimilating itself 
to I and producing the terminations -ello, -olio, -illo, -uUo, e. g. 
ocellus (= ocululus), libellus (= libertUus), asellus (asinulus), 
hom/uUus (homonulu^s), corolla (coronula), baciUus (bacululus), 
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pupiUus (jmpUulus), Stella (ster-ula) : e before r (its most cog- 
nate consonant), especially in the suffixes -ero, -hero, -tero, etc. ; 
lit(e)ri, inf(e)raf ag(e)ri, lateh(e)ra, 8ac{e)ro, 80c(e)rus, etc. 
Far more frequent is the loss of i, the thinnest of the vowel 
sounds, and the most frequent substitute for the stronger vowels. 
It seems capable of dropping out from almost any position, as 
e. g. in such familiar words as quae8{i)tor, avdac{ii)ter, val{i)d£, 
gavdeo (cp. gavisus), fer{i)t ; dixti (dic-si-sti), and similar con- 
tractions ; teg{i)men, rejpos(i)tus ; co{i)go, sur(i)go, porgo (beside 
the longer form porrigo) etc. 
Effect of the That this decay of vowel sounds was caused by the vowel 

accent upon '^ '' 

vowei-lo88. gradually dying out of imaccented syllables, is the most recent 
and most probable explanation. This is not the place for a 
discussion upon the Latin accent, such as may be found at 
length in Corssen's great work, * Uber Aussprache,' etc., and 
briefly summarised iu Peile's 'Introduction.' We need only 
notice (i) that the decay first in quantity \ and then in form of 
Jmal syllables, which marks the history of Latin speech, seems 
most fully connected with the known law of Latin accen- 
tuation^, never to accent the final syllable: (2) that many of 
the apparent metrical irregularities in the lines of Plautus and 
Terence (lines which, as intended to be spoken, are naturally 
subject to the practice of ordinary pronunciation), are best 
explained by the neglect in rapid pronunciation of sounds in 
syllables upon which no stress was laid*. We have only to 
pronounce the words ourselves to understand the Plautine 
prosody of voluptdtem, ferSntdritis, sen^ctUti; and in these and 
numberless other cases of comic prosody, the vowel sound is in 

* As the lengthening a short vowel is a process of raising or increasing 
(or ' intensifying,' see p. 50) the vowel sound, so the shortening a long vowel 
is a decreasing or diminishing, and the result a decay in quantity. 

^ The rules of Latin accentuation (little familiar to us as rulea from tlie 
fact that they coincide so nearly wit^ our English accentuatiofi of Latin 
words) are given by Quintilian, I. O. i. 5. 22-31. See Eobys * Latin 
Grammar/ vol. i. § 296 sqq. ; and Wordsworth, * Fragments and Speci- 
mens,' Introd. ch. iv. 

• On this question of Plautine and Terentian prosody I may be per- 
mitted to refer to Introd., Part IV. of my (new) edition of Terence, 
Andria (Rivingtons, 1875). Reference is there made to other and fuller 
sources of information. 
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a kind of intermediate stage between full pronunciation and 
total extinction — written, but scarcely heard, and liable to be 
pronounced more or less distinctly according to chance. 

N.B. The change of quantity from long to short in final 
syllables is a loss or weakening of vowel sound, just as raising or 
lengthening a short vowel is a gain or ' intensification of sound/ 
Loss of quantity is an intermediate step to extinction of a final 
sound ; and the gradual decay of sounds can often be historically 
traced through distinct stages of decline — ^a syllable with a 
vowel naturally long becoming short in ordinary usages (as 
arrM, monet, cp. amdre^ moriere; hon&r, cp. honoris)^ then 
losing its final consonant, and finally, perhaps, disappearing 
altogether. 

(iii) Assimilation of Vowels : (i) hv Consonants, through Vowel- 
their phonetic relationship to particular vowels (see above). Assimiik- 

a, the fullest and most independent vowel sound, is subject 
to no such influence. It passes into by weakening of articu- 
lation, and so down the scale of descent to u, e, i. None of 
these however rise to a, nor do u, e, i, rise to 0. The difference 
in strength between a and was clearly felt, as also between o 
and u ; but between w, e, % there was no such strongly marked 
difference, and in their case the order of descent is sometimes 
stopped or varied by the influence of neighbouring sounds. 
Thus u, by its affinity to the labial naEal m, was retained at an 
early stage of the language in sumus, volumtM, the vowel which 
in Sanskrit is a (hharamas), and in Greek o (<l>€pofiep)y sinking 
generally in Latin to i (Jerinms), To the same influence (of 
labial b) perhaps are due the forms Hecuba (older Hecoba, Greek 
'Eic(i/3i7), and triumpus (Greek Bplafipos). I however is the sound 
which, especially when followed by another consonant, had the 
greatest tendency to produce u. Thus e rises to u in pulsus 
from jpello, sepuUus from sepeUOy cp. nrnlgeo, dfjitXyoa; stvltus, 
stolidus, sulcus, SKkos, scopulus, aKoircXos ; pessulus, ndaa-akos;. 
craptda, KpamaXrj. e had an especial affinity to r* .• so in oblique 
cases of neuters in -us (= Greek -of, Sanskrit -as), where the s 
becomes r, the u sinks to e, e. g. funus, funeris ; genus, generis 

^ Boby, ' Latin Grammar/ vol. i. § 39. 
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A8«mi]iition (=^eno«-i«). Sometimes i rises to «, from influence of r, e.g. 
pvXvis, pidveris ; and e is the commonest vowel in Latin before 
two consonants or a double consonant (a;) ; e. g. jvdex^ but 
judids : auceps, but aucupis — remaining sometimes where one 
of the two has been dropped, e.g. miie{£)8y milit-is, dive(t)s, 
divitis, Cp. also th€ participial forms, -cn(<)s and -endus^ the u 
surviving in euntis, etc., and in old legal forms, e. g. jure 
dicundo. 

i, as the thinnest of vowel sounds, and the point to which all 
vowel sounds naturally tended to sink, can hardly be said to be 
the result of assimilation, so much as of the absence of any assi- 
milating tendency which would retain the vowel at an earlier 
stage of decline. It seems however to have a certain affinity 
for dental sounds; e.g. before n in machina, hal{i)nea, tnUina 
(cp. jjLijxdvrjj poKdveioVf Tpvrdvrj), and before the suffix -no in 
dominuSy etc. (cp. with Greek niBaposy UavoSf etc.) ; in a large 
class of genitives in -inis, from stems originally in -on, e.g. 
turbiniSf imaginis, hominis (okl form hemones), ApoUinis (old 
form Apolones); before I, d, in verbal conjugation, a^ite, agito 
{aytrcy ayern), gemitus (gemere), domitvs (domd-re), dehitus 
{debere) ; or in formations like candiduSy frigidua { frige-re) y 
morbidus (morbo'), 

(2) Assimilation of vowels by other vowels is seen in the 
tendency of two vowels coming into contact to approach each 
other. Thus a root vowel t, in contact with a, 0, and t«, becomes 
e in queanhy queunty eo, earthy eundiy etc., but remains unmodified 
in forms where there is no such contact, nequity nequihat, irmis, 
ibo. The oblique cases of is show the same change. Again, 
where two vowels are separated by a consonant, the latter 
(especially i), tends to assimilate the former^. This is seen in 
many proper names, JDuilius for DuelliuSy Lucilius (Lucullus)y 
PopUius {populus) ; in derivatives, such as consilium (consul), 
facilis {Jacultas)y inquilinus {incola), e assimilates in bene 
(originally bonoy then bone)y i in illecebrae (root lie, of aUieio) ; u 
is assimilated by in soboles {8vholes)y « by « in tugurium (teg.), 

* Roby, 'Latin Grammar/ vol. i. § 41. 
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(3) Dissimilation is of less frequent operation, occurring 
in some cases where, from whatever cause, the same ' 
sound occurred twice, and acting then as a bar to fc 
change. Sometimes the two voweL sounds coalesced into one : 
thus, when qv^mt tended to become guum, by substitution of u 
for 0, the two vowels often coalesced, with the result cum (q not 
being written without u) ; but the principle of dissimilation 
retained the old spelling even in the Augustan age, and we have 
gmom or cum, equos or ecus, linquont and lincunt, etc., in- 
difierently^. The same principle operated in retaining the older 
forms ewUis rather than eentis, ijpsius, Uliiis rather than ipsiis, 
Uliis (the genitive ending -us, Greek -or, regularly sinking to 
-is), and in avoiding -eeis (dat. plur. of -is), by the forms -eis or 
-ieis, 

II. Changes of Consomanis : The respective characteristics of Consonant 

•^ •' ^ change; 

Latin and Greek are here revised. We have seen that the General ten- 
dencies. 

Latin vowel-system is weaker and lias been subject to greater 
degeneration by phonetic change than the Greek : but the 
Latin consonants are stronger, and (as wi}l be seen) me com-, 
paratively free from assimilation, which obscures the radical 
form of many Greek words ^ Bearing in mind what has been 
already said of the relative strength of sounds, and of the general 
principle which governs all phonetic change — the desire to secure 
ease of articulation, the following general rules of consonantal 
change will be intelligible : — • 

i. 'Explosive' (or 'Momentary') sounds change to 'Pro- 
tracted ' (or * Fricative ') sounds, not vice versa, e.g.c {k) to 
c («), centv^n to French cent ; t to s, tu, ru, <rv ; d to I, baKpv, 
lacruma, 'oSvo-o-evr, Ulysses; h to v, habere, Italian avere, 
French avoir ; p to v, so/per e, savoir: ph, ch, th, to f^, (fiepoa, 
fero, xo^4> f^^j ^hp (Aeol. ^^p), fera; ch to h, x«/*<*''» humi, 
xapbdpcD, pre-hendo, e^o) (ox€«), ve?u> (vec-tus), 

2. Gutturals change to dentals and labials, not vice versa, 
fexcept in such special^henomena as Lahialism and I>entalism\ 

* See Munro's 'Lucretius,' Introd. to Notes, I. (vol. ii. p. 27, 1st ed.). 

* E.g. in (ppdffffoj, as compared with Lat. /arc-io, see below, p. 71. 
^ For other examples see Boby, 'Latin Grammar/ i. § 99, and Gorssen. 

* See above, pp. 47, 48. 
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3. Tenuea change to mediae in their respective classes, not 
vice versa (except where influenced by other Boundsj^ e. g./ra^-, 
frac-tus (see above, p. 46).) 

4. Eules (2) and (3) apply most obviously and uniformly to 
Explosive sounds or Consonants proper. Among * protracted ' 
or momentary sounds it is not so easy to trace definite rules of 
change. The contact of the vocal organs being less complete, 
in fact, an approximation only, the sounds are much less defi- 
nite ; and their strength depends more or less upon the length of 
time during which they are sounded. The spirants y, s, v, do 
not seem to interchange much, but neither s nor v pass into t/, 
which, according to order of pronunciation, would naturally be 
the strongest sound. Of the liquids, r seems to be older than ^, 
Greek and Latin often giving I where Sanskrit has r ; and 
hence some philologists consider that I arises always from a 
weakening of original r, pointing in illustration to the fact 
that many children are unable to sound r, and substitute the 
easier? for it. Schleicher, e.g. (* Compendium/ § 147, 156), 
refers to Xcukos, Iwc-eo^ from root ruk (appearing in Sanskrit as 
rtfc/.) : loC'tUibs, XaK-cZi', cp. with Sclavonic rek-a, * I speak ;' 
re-lic-tv^y Xiir-cif, with Old Indian riJc, etc. : but there seem to 
be other roots in which I is invariably foimd (see Peile, p. 85). 
And in the Somance languages I and r interchange both ways ; 
e. g. peregrinus becomes jpellegrino, and Tihur, Twoli ; but lus- 
ciniolus becomes rossigniwlo, and apostolus, apdtre, s in Latin 
always passes to r between vowels, except in some cases ^, where 
8 is not original but a substitution (e. g. for ss in causa, for d in 
esuries, etc.), or in compounds of words with initial s (desUio) ; 
and in Qreek it frequently passes into the spiritus asper * (aks, 
sal; cBoi, sedes; vkrj, silva, etc.). This k sound in Greek is 
always a remnant of one of the spirants, and weaker than any of 
them ; in Latin it represents an original gh, and seems to have 
been more strongly sounded. 

We may instance the effects of phonetic change upon conso- 
nants, under the same heads as those of vowel-change : — 

^ Boby, * Latin Grammar,* i. § 193. 
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(i) Substitution of weaker for stronger sound, (a) media for Consonant 
tenuis, g for k, pac-iscor, Tr^-w/ut, pag-us, jpa/ngo ; KvPepvdoj, Substitu- 
gvbemo ; curculio (Plautus), gurgulio ; negotium (nee-), t 
seldom passes into d. In Greek Bdms (Aristoph, Yespae 676), 
perhaps =Ta7n;ff; venobts (Horn. Od. iv. 404), perhaps =7i62JOfes. 
In Latin the confusion between t and d in the MS. spelling of 
words like havd, apud, sed, is to be referred to the general 
weakness and uncertainty of Latin final sounds, p passes to 
6 in a few Greek words (e. g. v^pis from vTrtp), and in rather 
more Latin (e.g. carbasus, Kapnaaros', la/mho, lab-ium, Xcltttcip, 
Xo^uo-o-o)) ; and b in Latin frequently represents Greek <^, nuhes, 
vi<t>os y orbuSy ^p(f>avos y and the suffix -ber^^-ipopbs (^/po)), salu- 
ber, candela-brum., 

(b) Any further substitution of the mute or explosive sounds, 
e. g. p, d, p, b, belongs rather to the head of Assimilation. 
There are, however, in Latin a few instances of d passing into 
I and r (probably due to some peculiarity in the Latin pronun- 
ciation of d, bringing it very near the point at which Z and r 
were sounded), e. g. olere from root od, cp. odor, odtaba ; lacrima 
=bdKpv (cp. Gothic tagr, our 'tear'); levir (see Forcellini), = 
daFrfp, cp. Sanskrit devar. Similarly lingua may have been 
dinguaj cp. Gothic tuggd, German «t4?i^e, English tongue; and 
Festus states that Livius Andronicus actually wrote dacrima^. 
The change of cZ to r is chiefly found in the preposition ad, in 
composition before v, f, arvocatos, arfwerunt, arvorsnm, a/rvena, 
arfiaies, etc ; cp. also arbiter {ad-beto), arcesso {ad^esso). This 
change is sometimes 'reckoned as an efiect of assimilation; but 
more probably arose from a weak pronunciation of d, near the 
point ait which r is produced. And the appearance of these 
words with the d in classical Latin seems to show that this 
carelessness of pronunciation had only just begun to produce an 
effect upon orthography, when it was checked by the literary 

^ Bergk suggests that in Ennius* well-known lines (Epigr. i. 4) — 

'Nemo me lacmmis decoret neque funera fletu 
FaKit. Cur? volito vivos per ora virum* — 

the poet may have written dacrumis, which would obviously increase the 
force of the alliteration. 
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epoch of the language ; and the inference is, that it was an 

. accidental and isolated phenomena in the Latin pronunciation of 

that particular sound. 

Cliangesof (c) Changes of Spirants (y, 3, v). These have especially 

***"" * affected Greek, and in a great measure produced the distinctive 

feature of accumulation of vowels without a consonant, e.g. 

brjioio [once fiew-yrf-cryo]. 

Y. Y. This symbol is unknown in Greek from the earliest times, 

no doubt because the sound denoted by it had disappeared or 
become changed. It appears in Greek (i) as i, especially in 
the suffix yo ; thus dpbpe-io^s^ evcrc/Seia (= evacfica-yajf ytvmipa 

(='y6vcT€p-2/a), TfTv<f>via ^=T€'rv<f>oT'ya), brjfioio (Homeric genitive 
z=briiJiO'(ryo) ; (2) as e, in k€V€6s [Epic form oiKw-y6, * empty'], and 
in the contracted future forms, <^fvfoO/iai=^vy-<r€o-/iat=<^6vy- 
<Tyo, the t remaining in the Doric form irpa$iofies=^7rpay-<rio-fi€s ; 
(3) as the 'spiritus asper,' ^trop, jecur; oyios, Sanskrit jagjas ; 
vafuvi], from root yudh {v6 becoming va- before /*). Or (4) it is 
altogether lost, as e. g. in Attic genitive «7r7rov= htttoo, cp. with 
Epic iTTTToto; TrXcofrrirXeiov, <f)v(a=8ii older <^via> (Sanskrit bhur 
ja-), and x^^^os (Doric) =xaXiceioff, akd$fa=:dkd6€ia, 

8. S in Greek usually passes into the spiritus asper at the begin- 

ning of a word, as we see from many familiar examples where 
the analogy of other languages shows that the word once began 
with or, («(8oy, eTTTtty €nofuu:=8eqiMr / os=:<rF6s=8uiis), Some- 
times a spiritibs asper is due to a lost o-, which was not initial, 
e. g. ct<rT4ic«ti'=6-€OT^ic€iv=6-(reoT^ic€«' (the root sta being redu- 
plicated to sa-Staj cre-OTo) ; ^fiels=d<rfieisy cp. the form dfifi€s=z 
wTfifs, At the end of roots and words an original s generally 
retained its place in Greek, and so in formative ahd case 
suffixes, being, in fact, one of the few final sounds which Greek 
euphony tolerated : at the beginning of words also it is some- 
times found, e. g. aiydio, atXrjvrj ; but only regularly when a hard 
consonant follows, and protects it from the usual change to ', 
as in aTop€vwfu, oroa, tr^ifw, etc. 

In Latin s between two vowels is almost always changed to r, 
e.g. Iare9=laae8 (Carmen Arvale), /eriae=:fesiae (cp. festus); 
Tieri, Tiestemus, x^*^i eram, ero, frx)m stem es of esumj gero 
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ges'tum ; onerts, generis = ones-is y genes-is ^ from stem ontw Changes of 
geniis ; gen. plur. suffix -rum = an original samh^ and r of passive ^• 
voice =56. The only exceptions to this general law of change 
are (a) where s is not original, but a substitution for other 
sounds, e.g. for ss in causay for d in eswries {ed-o), ausim 
(atid-eo) ; (6) in compounds of words where s was initial, de- 
sUiOf po-situra, prae-sentia, bi-sextVrS, etc. ; (c) in certain other 
words, viz. a^irncs, basiTMn, caesaries, casa, caseuSy eisium, fusus, 
laser J miser, nasitSf pusiUuSf quasiUwm, quaeso (also qwierOy rasa, 
vdsa) ; and in some proper names, Caesar, Kaeso, Latistis, Pisa, 
Sisenna, Sosiae, 

In Greek, on the other hand, a between two vowels drops out, 

e. g. ytvio'-'OSy y€V€os, yivovs, Tuvrrj-aaty timrtcLLy Tvirrrj ; and this is 

almost universal, except in cases where the loss of a would have 
created confusion, and an artificial effort was therefore made to 
retain it, e. g. rdais would become rals^ In derivatives of this 
form, in -ais, and in some inflections like riOriari, laracraif the 
tendency to drop <r was resisted ; the intellectual or instinctive 
desire of retaining the part of a word, which was characteristic 
of its meaning, in these cases triumphing over the physical 
tendency to reduce the effort of articulation. Similarly in Latin, 
the tendency to drop final -s, seen in the constant change of 
forms like amiabaris, amdberis, to amabarey amaberey is to a great 
extent resisted in the form amarts, because amare would lead 
to confusion with the pres. infin. active ; and a5 is much 
seldomer changed in composition than stih, because of the 
danger of confusion with ad. 

In Latin final s (like final -m), seems to have been faintly 
sounded in pronunciation^, and thus was often omitted in 
writing also. In the scansion of early Latin poetry it was 
ignored before an initial consonant (a fact noticed by Cicero, 
Orat. 48. 161), e. g. turn lateralis dolor eertissimtis nuntivs 
mortiSy Ennius 601 (Yahlen), and so often in Lucretius (e. g. 
i. 159, 186), and once in Catullus (116. 8. Ellis). From Terence 
Wagner instances in the Hecyra avMibs sit 334, de/essus sum 

^ Boby, 'Latin Grammar,' § 193. 
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Changes of 443, incertus sum 450, exj^rtits sum 489, nuUus sum 653, 
usus sit 878 — all endings of iambic lines. Vergil (Aen. xii. 115) 
in imitating Ennius's fv/nduntgue elatis naribus lucemj trans- 
poses thus (to suit a stricter pronunciation of final s) : lucemque 
elatis naribus efflant. The tendency recurred in the fourth century 
A.D., and remains in Italian, Spanisn, etc. It is also, of course, 
illustrated by such fortns as nauta (cp. vavTrji)y Ule, ipse (for 
illus, ipsus), puer, famul (pueruSy famulus), pate, mage {potis, 
WMgis), mensae, mensai, gen. sing, (for mensais), artwhare (ama- 
ba/ris), 
Vorf. F=f. This spirant (pronounced^ something like English w) 
was known to the Greeks at an early period by a distinct 
symbol, the Digamma (f), found, it is said, upon old Doric 
and Aeolic inscriptions, and traceable in its effect upon the 
scansion of Homer; but evidently passing out of use at the 
earliest period to which such inscriptions carry us back. It 
appears in ordinary classical Greek as v, e.g. hvo (Sanskrit 
dva, Gothic Poai, German zwei), vavi (cp. nav-is, Sanskrit nav- 
ew), and the Aeolic forms x*^**» 7rvfv«=x«f<»> w-Fffo. In these 
latter Attic Greek has lost it, as also at the beginning of many 
words, in which, from the analogy of kindred forms in other 
languages, it must once have existed {oivos, vinum ; otda, iSciv, 
vid-eo ; tpyov, German werk, English work). It also appears as 
spiritus asper (on the evidence, again, of analogy with other 
languages), e. g. €(T7r€poy, z;6«^er / €wvfu:=€<r'Wfii, ves-tis; ta-'Toap 
=t6-Top-, from Fid- (the verb forms having lost it altogether, and 
icrrwp in time coming to have the spiritus lenis). In a few 
cases V (f ) seems to have been hardened or strengthened to /3, 
e. g. the Laconian forms, 0€tos=^€tos (cp. Latin vetus, veter-nus), 
Ptpyov='F€pyov; and ffovkofmi, with its various forms, /3oXX'of«u 
(Aeolic), /ScoXofUM (Doric), the original consonant of which must 
have been v{F), cp. vol-o, Sclavonic vol-it-i, Gothic vil-jan, 
German unUen, English wiU/ for here the evidence of so many 
languages for the v sound prevents us from regarding Latin v 

^ On the pronunciation of u consonantal (v) see Wordsworth, 'Frag- 
ments/ etc., Introd. iii. §§ 10-15; Rohy, 'Latin Grammar,' Pre&ce, 
pp. xxxii-xlii. 
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as a weakening of /3 (as in words like venio, fiaivw ; voro, fiopa ; 
vivOf pios, etc.). The occasional confusion between b and v in 
Latin, and the representation^ (chiefly in Plutarch, a Boeotian 
Greek, and an indiflFerent Latin scholar) of Latin v by Greek ft 
has been pressed as an argument against the pronunciation of 
Latin v like w; but for a discussion of this point the reader 
is referred to Roby's Latin Grammar, vol. i, Preface, pp. xxxvi- 
xlii. The substitution of fi and y for f is also presumed in a 
few cases, of very uncertain etymology — see Peile, Lect. xi. 
pp. 236, 7. 

In Latin, just as y is represented by i (consonantal), and 
sometimes disappears (e. g. in min(i)or, era = esto), so v is 
represented hju (consonantal), and sometimes disappears as 
in s{v)ibiy t{v)ihi (roots sva-y tva-). It is also occasionally 
represented by /, e. g. frangoj Fprjyvvfu ; frigus, Fpiyito : and the 
sign F is of course the old digamma, adopted by the Latins, but 
to denote a diflferent sound. 

{d) Changes of the Asj^irates, especially the aspirated mediae Changes of 
hh, dht gh in Latin. General rules : — ^These aspirates {gh, dh, hh), 
when they occur in the middle of a word, are generally 
represented by the corresponding unaspirated letters ; when 
initial they can all be represented by the single sound /. This 
sound is not itself an aspirate, and has e. g. no power of assimi- 
lating a preceding nasal like the other mutes in Latin {inficio, 
but im-]petvs) so that it may be different in sound from Greek 
(j) {€fi<j>aiv<i>), Priscian's account of the difference between the 
two, that ph is pronounced fiods and / nan fiods labris, is 
explained by some to mean that jph is an explosive or momen- 
tary, /a fricative or protracted, sound. If this be true,/* must 
be considered as only a spirant or breathing, pronounced with 
a strong breath, and taking the place of h strongly sounded 
after 6, d, g, the distinction between these letters being obscured, 
and only one part of the respective combinations b + h, d+h, 
g + h being retained. At the beginning of a word the first part 
of each fell away, leaving only the latter under the form of/ (or 
h) : in the middle of a word, Latin generally retained the first 
part and the latter or aspirate fell away. We thus havey==6A 
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SB-/ i. f.H. ^. ^ ,H„„ ^^ : M ™. ^. ,w -H ^ 

of future and imperfect: f=^dh in firmus, root dliar; fores, 

root (^^i?ar (German ^At*r, English door) : f=gh in fa-meSf 

xa-Tis (Sanskrit ^a-^-mi); /ows, root /tt= Greek x^ ^^ i'Xv-Orjv 

and forms of x*f«,= originally ghu, cp. Gothic ^mto7i= German 

giessen (whence * Giessbach ' the name of a waterfall) ; formus, 

* warm ' = Sanskrit gJiar-mas, Greek Bep-fios ; /6Z= Greek x^M* 

I f also = Greek 6 in femina, BrjXvs, fera, dfjp, and in other words, 

/ in some of which however it and the B may represent an 

^ original bh or dh, as in /ore*. In some cases, side by side with 

\ the form in which the aspirate has sunk to /, is found another 

\ with h, used in the classical dialect ; thus Jiaedus, Sabine foedus 

\ [originally g\ the g remaining in * goat '] ; hariolusy Sabine 

I fariolus (Greek x°P~^v)' So hircus, fircus ; hostia, fostis (root 

I gJias, in Gothic gas-t-s, English giLCSt) : and fordefwm, foedoa, 

\ attributed by Quinctilian (i. 4. 14) to the old Bomans. 

} F occurs most frequently as representative of hh, with which 

fit has the labial element in common; less often of dh, with 

/ which it has only the use of the upper teeth in common ; least 

; often of gh, with which its only connection appears to be, as 

, already mentioned, the strong breath with which it and the) 

h of gh were each pronounced. 

CoMonant (2) L08S of Consonantal Sounds : — 

change: 

Loss. (a) Initial sounds, s and v (f ) are most frequently subject 

to loss in both Greek and Latin, especially before the nasals m, 
n and liquids I, r. Thus fupifiva, cp. Sanskrit smar-a-mi, *I 
remember;' vvos, cp. Old High German snur\ pea, root pv=a'pv 
(the s appearing in stream, strom, etc., and in the first p of 
tppeva-Qy fppvrjv, etc, by assimilation from c-a-pev-cra, e-a-pv'Tjv) ; 
show a loss of initial 0- in Greek. In Latin, again, no native 
word begins with sm, sn, or sr, and even borrowed words some- 
times lose the 8, e. g. myrrha=^<rfivppa. v (f) is lost before p in 
ptfa, German Wv/nsel, and prj^/wpx, Latin /rflm-^o (where the f was 
a weakening of an earlier hh, traceable in Gothic hrikan, Eng- 
lish break)] and before vowels in all cases where it has not 
passed into the spiriPus asper — e. g. ohos, vinum, oIkos, vicus, 
tlpyov, work, tS-eiy, vid-ere, etc., etc. 
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• 

Loss of other consonantal sounds, when initial, is generally ^h^^;"** 
* sporadic,' i. e. confined to stray instances, which do not offer ^"^^ 
sufficient evidence of any general phonetic tendency — e. g. the 
loss of c in uhi, unde, preserved in ali-cuM, ali-cunde ^. 

(6) Medial sounds are rarely lost in Greek, except in avoiding 
difficult or impossible combinations of sounds, such as would be 
reVv^-o-^e, eardKvTaL (Ionic eWdXarm). r falls out regularly in 
the oblique cases of certain nouns, e.g. ic€pa(T)-off, and perhaps in ^ i ft •/ 
the 3 sing, of verbs (rv7rT6i=TU7rT€-ri) — ^but another explanation/ ^ i 1 
is more probable here^. In Latin, medial sounds are more^^ 
often lost. Corssen and Schleicher give a number of examples 
of such loss, chiefly before spirants and nasals, e.g. miles= 
milits, cesor cosol =r censor constU ; 7na(g)-ior, jpe{r)-iero ; 
re(s)mu8-=^retmu8y Greek eperfios, eaxi{g)'menj lu{c)'na, de{c)- 
nus, po{8yno (cp. pos-ui). Before momentary sounds such 
loss is rare except before dentals — e.g. tor{c)tu8 (torq-v^o), 
uli^cytus, ju{8)dex, i{s)dem, Schleicher considers that in all 
or most of these and similar examples the lost letter has first 
been assimilated, and then omitted, from the practice in old 
Latin of not writing the same consonant twice ' : e. g. res-mus, 
rem-miLS, remus ; luc-Tia, Iwrnua, luna : an ingenious attempt 
to bring under a uniform rule a number of scattered examples, 
which may or may not be true, but is hardly capable of proof. 

(c) Loss of Final Sounds, i. e. of the consonant or consonants 
of the final syllable. The tendency of all languages to throw 
back the accent from the final syllable, gave this syllable a 
weaker pronunciation, and made it liable to phonetic corrup- 
tion, the extent of such corruption varying in different 
languages with the inability to accent the final syllable. Thus 
in Latin, which never accents the final .syllable, there is more 
extensive loss of final consonantal sounds than in Sanskrit or 
Greek: just as we have already seen that its final vowel 
sounds are peculiarly liable to corruption, either by the 

^ Other examples are given by Peile, Lect. XII. p. 254 ; and Corssen 
('Kritische Beitrage/ pp. 3, 57-(i4, ^42). 
' See below, ch, viii. 
' On double consonants in Latm, see above, p. 44, note. 

F 2 
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chaiT'*^"* shortening of sounds originally long, or by total loss. The 
I^s- operation of this common tendency to weaken or drop difficult 

sounds in final unaccented syllables varies with the phonetic 
laws of individual languages by which certain final sounds are 
accepted or rejected. The Greek ear, for example, allowed 
no consonantal sound to end a word but v, s, and less frequently 
p ; the only exceptions being ovk and €k ($ or i/^ of course 
include a) : and when any other consonant api)ears etymolo- 
gically at the end of a word it is usually rejected — e. g. /i€Xi= 

stem fukiT, as seen in /iAir-oy, a'S>fia=:^aS>fiaT-' (ffco/tiar-or), rjaav, 
Latin erant, and all participles in -oav, the stem of which is 
-ovT, as in oblique cases rvTrrovr-oy. In Latin -nt is an admis- 
sible final sound {amant, erant, etc.), though in participles t 
is changed to s in the nominative sing, {avians, amantes) : and 
the different treatment in the two languages of this participial 
stem termination -nt is a good illustration of the direction 
given to general tendencies of phonetic change by the phonetic 
laws of individual languages. The paucity of admissible final 
sounds in Greek leads also tip corruption of the final syllable 
even when accented, e. g. nOels =^Ti,d€PTs, In Latin, as has been 
shown, the tendency is for the final vowel to sink to a uniform 
sound of e, but there is considerable variety of consonantal 
termination : «, m, t, r, c, d being all found, besides many 
combinations impossible to Greek (which avoids the accumula- 
tion of consonants at the end of a word) e. g. in ferunt, hunc, 
voU, fertf scrobSj ara, puis, hiemps. Almost any combination, 
in fact, that could be pronounced was allowed, with the excep- 
tion of double consonants (e. g. oss-is, but nominative as ; fdlis, 
fel) or two explosive mutes, e. g. lact-is, lac ; cord-is, cor. As 
far then as the language of the classical Roman writers is con- 
cerned, there is less deterioration of final consonantal sounds 
than in Greek : but there is good reason for supposing that in 
the pronunciation of ordinary life, in the spoken language of 
which the plays of Plautus and Terence are the chief written 
representatives, 'neglect of final sounds^' was more the rule 

* See Wagner, Introd. to Aulul., pp. xxix-xxxv, and my Introduction, 
IV. to Terence, Andria, 
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than the exception ; so much so, that upon old inscriptions they 
are often actually omitted. This is most often the case with 
the most common final letters 5, m, t. The case of final a has 
already been noticed (p. 63) under the changes of spirants. 

Final m, as is evident from its regular disregard in Latin 
poetry, must have been weakly pronounced ; and this is con- 
firmed by the statements of grammarians, and the evidence 
of early inscriptions, on which we find such forms as oino 
{unurn), viro (virvmi), etc. (cp. Appendix I. Inscr. i. 2), and dona, 
dedit=donum, dedtt. The omission is however rare in legal 
inscriptions, where greater accuracy was desirable, and in others 
after 130 B.C., when literature began to insist on precision 
of grammar and form; but is found in the vulgar wall in- 
scriptions at Pompeii, and towards the end of the third century 
A. D. becomes frequent again. The Italian forms meco, diece 
(mecwniy decern) and the like, show how completely it must have 
become ignored in pronunciation in the later Empire : and 
the history above sketched of its appearance on inscriptions 
shows how the natural tendency of pronunciation towards 
phonetic decay was checked for a while during the predomin- 
ance of a classical literary dialect, only to assert itself more 
completely in the end. 

(3) Consonantal Change — Assimilation. Consonant 

Sounds which require very different positions of the vocal Assimiia- 
organs, or which are respectively tenues and mediae (see above 
ch. iii. p. 31) are obviously difficult to pronounce close 
together; and when two such incompatible sounds would 
otherwise come together, the principle of euphony operates to 
produce such a change in one or the other of the two sounds as 
will make them easy to pronounce in close contact. These 
changes are included under the general head of ' Assimilation,' 
,by which is implied the change of one of two neighbouring 
sounds to a sound either the same as or sufficiently like the 
other to be 'compatible' with it, and therefore easy of pro- 
nunciation in close contact. It may indeed happen that the 
recurrence of the same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear, 
in which case euphony requires * Dissimilation,' or change to 
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a sound different from, but compatible with, the sound whose 
repetition offends : but as there are naturally but few cases in 
which such repetition of the same sound is unpleasant, Dis- 
similation plays but a limited part in phonetic change. 

Assimilation is either (a) of the first sound to the latter 
{regressive assimilation) • or (6) of the second sound to the first 
(jyrogressive assimilation); or the two sounds pass into (c) a 
third (doubled) sound ; or (d) into a single letter. It is also (i) 
complete, where the assimilated letter becomes the same as the 
other; (2) partial or incomplete, where it passes into a similar 
sound. 

ComDleteas- (i) Complete Assimilation : — 

similation. ; ' _^ ^ n , ,-, 1 ix/^i 

(a) Of the first to the second sound. — In Greek a to v ot fi, 

€wvfu=:p€<r-wfii {ves-tis), ifiyX (Aeol.)=f(r-/xt, a/i/ticf (Dor. and 

Aeol.)^a-<r/[ifff=:i7/ietff : labials to nasals, S/i/xa=07r-fia, ypa/n/ia^ 

ypd(t>-fiay T€Tvfifjiai^=T€Tii(fi'fiaL : nasals to liquids (especially arvv 
and €v in composition) — avXXa/x/Sai/o), <rvpp€(o, etc. So Trdtrcrt 
(Epic)=7rod-<Ti. In Latin ^ summus=8up''muSj fiamma=fiag- 
ma (Jlagrare), pudlaz=i jpv£r(v)la, esse=ed-se {edo) : and so with 
prepositions in copaposition : ad in appeUo, aggero, etc., oh in 
occwrrOj officio, etc., sub in summoveo, etc., ec-itK) in effero, etc., 
dis in diffugio, etc., com in corruo, etc. 

(6) Of the second to the first sound. — In Greek (chiefly in 
Aeolic forms) : kt€w<o ^ KTevycD, eoreXXa = ea-TeX-aa, (pcfifxa = 
evf^aa. In Attic Linros = iwfoy, cp. ikkos = XkFos (Sanskrit 
agvas). In Latin issimits^is-tumus^ : so eeUrrimuSf fiacilli- 
mus^=celer'timuSy facit-tumus : ferrem, vellem ^=:fer'-8€m, vel-sem, 

(c) The two sounds pass into a (double letter) third sound. 
In Greek the sound (ra- (or tt) ^ seems in many cases to have 
arisen from the combination of the y (j) sound with dental and 
guttural mutes (i.e. from ry, 6y, Ky, yy, xV)- Thus with 
dentals we have Kpea-a-cav^^KpeT-ycDV (jcpdr-osi), Xia-a-ofjLCLiz^XiT-yofJLai 

(XtT-?;), Kopv€r(r(o=^Kopv6-y<a, In these and similar cases the y pro- 
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* Other examples are given by Roby, * Latin Grammar,' § 34. 

* On this and a rival explanation see below, ch. vi. 

' On the origin of (rtr (jr) see Peile, Lect. XIII. pp. 268-271 (ist ed.) ; 
and especially Curtius, *Tempora und Modi/ pp. 99-110 (on the formation 
of verbs in -<t<toj, -ttoj). 
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bably, through influence of the preceding dental, passed into Consonant 
the dental sibilant o- (our z, or s in ' rise '), which then was Assimiia- 
either assimilated by, or assimilated, the preceding dental : e. g. 
XiT-yo-fjuu became XtV-o-o-/xai, which, by regressive assimilation, 
(a) .became Xiaaofuu, or by progressive (6) Xtrrofuit. With 
gutturals, the y sound changed the guttural to a dental (Denta- 
lism, see above, p. 48) which then produced the result just 
described. Thus rjaa-cDV, fXdararcDu^zrJK-ymVj cXax-twi' (cp. fjK'icrroSf 
€\dx-uTTos)y avaaaa^^&vaKyoy oa'a'a:=:ioKya, VOX ', ncao'co^^mKyo (root 
TTcic, coq,) and so with many verbs whose present tense ends in 

-o-o-o), but the stem in a guttural — e. g. npd(r<r<o (irpay-), <f>pacraoD 
(<f)paK'f Latin /arc-to), Trrvaaroa {irrvx-ri)f oXXao-tro) (aXXay-17), Ktipvafrm 
{icrfp-vK-os), rdcTfTfiD (ray-is), Xcuctro (XfVK-of), Trr^o-cTfi) {tirroK-ov) ^ 
Tapdaa-fo {Tapa)(-ri), 

In Latin the t of the suffixes -tus (participial) and -tor with 
the final letter of the root (especially if a dental) passes into ss 
e.g. fissiLS^fid'tus, cassus (Cic) ^^^ cad-tits, dimssn/m {Cic,)= 
divid-tum, fossor^^fod-tor. A's to the exact process of the 
change, there are .two different views : — (i) Corssen, Schleicher, 
Curtius, and other leading philologists, assume that it is the 
result of progressive assimilation, the dental of the root being 
first weakened to s (because the B^man ear did not tolerate 
two dental n^iutes coming together), and the following t as- 
similated to this s ; the change of ^ to « in cases like mer-suray 
lap-swniy etc., where there is no dental at the end of the stem, 
being due to false analogy. (2) The other view (expounded 
by Mr. Roby in the Preface to his Latin Qrammar, pp. Ivii-lxi) 
is that tt, dt became first fo, ds, and then ss or s) ts, ds being 
in Latin ^unstable' combinations likely to be soon changed, 
whereas st (the assumed result of the first stage in the process 
of change of tt, dt on the other view) is a perfectly * stable ' 
sound, easy to pronounce and very common in Latin, for any 
further change of which there would be no phonetic reason. 
If, for example, tond-tvmh had (as on the other view) become 
tons-turn, this latter need have undergone no farther change 
(except perhaps to tosturriy which in fact did result from 
tors'twrn, the supine of torreo, stem tors-). Other arguments 
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urged against the first view, are (a) tbat it does not account 
(except on the arbitrary supposition of * false analogy') for 
the supine in -sum from stems ending in Ig, rg, U, rr^ — cursum 
{eiirr-o)y mul'Sum=^mulg-timh, etc., and from a few other verbs 
{labor, jvheo, premo, maneo, ha^eo, etc.) whose perfect active is 
found with -si : (5) that the progressive assimilation which it 
supposes, though possible, is very rare in Latin ; (c) that stems 
originally ending in s do not follow the prescribed change from 
St Ui ss'. e. g. ges-twm does not become gesswm. 

{d) Two sounds coalesce into one letter in Greek, when 
dental and guttural mediae (d, y) are followed by y : e. g. efofuit 
=:eb-yo-fim (root sed- as in Latin), 5fcD (root o5-), a-x't-O^'^f^X'^^'V^ 
(cp. Latin seid- in scindo), Zevy=Ayeuff, Sanskrit i)y<f«**. fis 
thus a compound letter = by and then fir, s being the weak 
sibilant(^, and hence in prosody lengthens a'preceding short 
vowel. As with Ky (see above, p. 71) so yy became hy, and 
this f ; thus <raX7rtfa)=(raX7riy-yo), (r<^afo)=(r<^ay-2/o) (stem as in 
2 aor. cV^y-171/), it^ihs is mh-ihsj pi(a is fplhyay <l>pd((o is (f>pdd-ya> 
(ir€-<t>pab-ov). In the Boeotian dialect y was assimilated to 5, 
producing bb — e. g. (fypab-bo, adXiribboa — or b initial, Acvf, Zevs, 
(2) Incomplete Assimilaition : — 
Incomplete (a) Where the two sounds only approximate to each other, 

assimilation. ^ ' , . . . 

the change not being so fully carried out. This includes 
(a) all those 'euphonic' changes by which the final letter' 
of a root or stem is made to correspond with the first 
letter of a termination either as tenuis, media, or aspirate — 
it being easier to sound two tenues, two mediae, or two as- 
pirates together. Thus in Greek before dental tenues, mediae, 
or aspirates (r, b, 6) only tenues, mediae, or aspirates re- 
spectively of other organs can stand ; and the only allowable 
combinations are «■, tttj yb, ^b, x^> <l>^« Consequently we have 
from 7rX«ca), TrXcx^^^a* not TrXeKdrjvai : from Xcyo), Xcicroff not 
Xry-T^f , Xe;^^^''''* ^^^t XfyOrjvat : from bixopjai, bcKTOS not btxros : 
from ypd(f>(o, ypair-rbs not ypa<f>T6sy ypapbrjv not ypd(pbi}v» So in 
Latin from ago we have actus not ag-ttts : from traho, tr actus 
not trah-tus : from lego, lectvs not leg-tv^s. In most of these 
cases, actual pronunciation of the words will make the phonetic 
reason for the change clear. 
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Before the tenuis o-, y and y become k, and ^ and d) become Consonant 

change: 

TT : Ko- is then written f , and tto-, '^. Thus from ayw, ay-o-w Assimila- 
becomes oko-o) (a{«), cp. recsi {rexi)=^reg-si from r«^o : bexofjun, 
bcK-aofJuu {8€$ofMt)y cp. tr€ud=trah-8i from <ra^o ; and so too 
with the futures of rpifia and ypat^o, or perfect of scribo, 

(6) Nasals often influence the preceding sound. Thus in 
Greek before /* a guttural tends to become y, a dental to become 
o- (the dental spirant). So we find duoyfAos not buoK-fios (fitawK-®), 
Pefipeyfmi not ^efiptxfjuii' (jSpc^o)) : t<r-p€v not Ib-fiev, from otBa, 
rjpvo'-nai not rfvvT'fiai (di/uro)), Tr€ir€t<rfiai not TreirciB-fiai (nelO-oi)), 
A labial before /i becomes /* by complete assimilation (see above, 
p. 70). In Latin som-nw«=5025-wt*s, Samnium:=Sab{iynium, 
Nasals again are affected by a following consonant : thus in 
Greek v before gutturals becomes the guttural nasal y {a-vyKokeia 
for (rvv-KoKea) ; and the labial nasal p. before labials {tfiireipos, 
ffiyl/vxos) ; before liquids, as we have seen, it is completely 
assimilated (p. 70). So in Latin n before a labial mute 
or nasal became m {im^llo, imhuo, im/motus), though this 
tendency of pronunciation did not at once affect the orthography 
of classical Latin ^. 

(c) The change of r to o- before t in all Greek dialects but Change of < 
Doric [e. g. in 3 singular -n, <f>r}a\, Doric (pari, cp. eori : in 
abstract substantives in -o-t-s = n-s, <l>d(ns, Homer and trage- 
dians (l)dTis : when suffix ja, to follows t, e.g. irkova-ioi from 

irXovT-os, iviavaios, yepovaria=iy€poPT-ia : and in forms like <t<co(r/, 
Doric fiKarl, Sanskrit vindatij Latin viginti, and 3 plural 
<ti€pov(Ti-=^<f>€pov<n-=z(f>€povTi. (Doric)] is pcrhaps a case of assimila- 
tion, occurring first in cases where i with a vowel following 
represented the semi-vowel y{j) sound (e.g. irkoxxrios^^iikovT-yo-s) 
and exercised an assibilating influence upon t, and then 
extended to all cases of t followed by i, in a preference for 
the softer sound o*. A similar change of ^ to o- before t in 
the Laconian and Boeotian dialects is evidenced by Aristo- 
phanes (Lysistrata 86 vm r© o-to), cp. also Ach. 906). Similarly 



* On this point see Munro's * Lucretius,' Introd. to Notes, I. (vol. ii. 
p. 26, 1st ed.). 
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Consonant in late Latin, and in the modern languages derived from it, i 
Assimiia- following t, c, dy g assibilated the preceding consonant, so that 
by the seventh century a. d. -tio, -eio were both pronunced -sho 
(whence our pronunciation of words like nation, musician). 
The Italians, again, pronounce ci like English ch, gi as j, and 
have Marzo from Martius, palazzo from palatium, mezzo from 
Tnedius; while the French have assibilated c before other 
vowels also, e.g. cJiamhre from ca/mera. This assibilation of 
d, ti is sometimes assumed to have taken place in classical 
times, from the confusion between -eio and -tio found in the 
MS. spelling of such words as' condicio ; this confusion being 
further applied as an argument for the soft pronunciation of 
Latin c before i^. But this variety of spelling in MSS. is 
due partly to doubts as to etymology, partly to the assibilation 
of ci, ti in popular pronunciation at the time when the extant 
MSS. were written. Inscriptions (by far the most trustworthy 
guide in orthography) show no such variety of spelling till 
comparatively late times, the change of ci and interchange of 
ci and ti not appearing much before the seventh century A. D., 
and then chiefly in Gallic inscriptions. The change of ti (to si) 
was earlier and more general in the vulgar Latin and other 
Italian dialects ; but (according to Corssen, who has gone most 
elaborately into the evidence^) it was not established in the 
speech of educated Romans till the fourth century A. d., though 
traceable much earlier in isolated forms, e. g. Acherunsius for 
Acheruntios, Hortensius (in old Latin Horteritius), and many 
names of towns in -^^s^o, -esio, cp. with others in -entio, -untio ; 
compare also viciens from vice8iens=:vicensiens for vicentiens. 
There is no variety, in the most trustworthy inscriptions of 
earlier periods, in the spelling of such words as dicio, condicio, 
solaciu/m, patriciua, trihunicius, contio, nuntius, indutiae, otium, 
negotium, setius, 
(4) Dissimilation. 
Dissimilation, or the euphonic change of one of two simila/r 

^ Roby, 'Latin Grammar/ Pre£Eu;e, pp. xlviii-1; Wordsworth, 'Frag- 
ments,* Introd. iii, §§ 23-26. 
^ * IJeber Ausspraclie,* etc., i. pp. 49-67. 
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sounds whose concurrence displeases the ear, is, as has been Consonant 

^ ' ' ^ change: 

said, of comparatively rare occurrence. One regular case in Dissimiia- 
both Greek and Latin is the change of a dental mute before 
another dental mute at the beginning of a suflfix ; rr, 5t, and 
Br becoming or ; t^, fi^, 66 becoming a^. Thus avv(TTos-=.avvT'Tos 

{avvTOi) ; taT<op:=z j^tdrcop ; Trtor^r, 7re« cravat =7rt^r6ff, 'JT€i6-6^vai : in 
Latin claustrum'=claud-tnmi, eqicester ^:= equit-ter, est =: ed-ti 
{edo). In Greek, again, one of two aspirate sounds close 
together is often dissimilated : e. g, 6i-6rjpi becomes Ti-6r)pi^ 
€-6v'6tjv becomes €tv6i]v, and -61 of imperative k\v6i becomes rt 
from the preceding aspirate in rv(l)6riTt, (Ta>6fjTi, In the redupli- 
cated syllable of verbs beginning with two consonants, the 
consonant sound is lost (e. g. cicrom for Ke-Krovoy tyvtoKa for 
yeyvcuKa) probably from the tendency to Dissimilation. Lastly 
in Latin the termination -alis is changed to -oHs when an 
I precedes : e. g. mortalis, lateralis, but jpuellarisy popularis, 
volgaris ; and Parilia a variety of Falilia {Pales), , 

Besides the changes which result in the substitution of a Changes due 

° to indistinct 

weaker for a stronger sound, there are others which seem to utterance. 
be due to indistinctness of utterance, in the pronunciation of 
words without sufficient clearness and sharpness to give each 
letter its proper sound. * In this case,' says Mr. Peile, * no 
other recognised letter is at first heard; but an indefinite 
amount of indistinct sound is produced after the letter thus 
slurred ; which in time, if this relaxed pronunciation become 
common, often takes the form of the nearest sound in the 
existing alphabet. Thus two letters grow out of one ; and 
a word is often actually increased.' As examples of this 
introduction of additional sound through indistinct pronuncia- 
tion, we have (following Peile's enumeration), (i) 'Labialism,' 
the change from hio jp, (2) * Dentalism,' the change from kio t 
Ffor both these phenomena see above, pp. 47, 48]. (3) The in- Parasitic <f 

. . , « •II 1 T before yon. 

sertion of a parasitic d before y or ^. dy, we have already seen 
(p. 72), becomes f by partial assimilation of y to the weak 
dental spirant z : and when we find in Greek fvy-6i/, but in 
all the cognate languages y of root yu^ or its regular substitute, 
the conclusion seems warranted that somehow or other a d 
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Pwusiticd souimI, not radical, became heard before the y, and that thus 
before y or I. ^ . , , , 

tWs combination dy was avoided by passing to f, as in the cases 

already noticed. Curtius (* Griechische Etymologie/ p. 551 sq. 
second edition) gives examples of various forms arising, as he 
thinks, from the combination of y with a parasitic d arising 
from indistinct articulation : e. g. (a) f in (vyhv, in ft/xm (root 
yam\ in i<oiuis and ^vfw; (Sanskrit, yi^Aa, Latin ius), in none of 
which is b radical. The double verb forms -afeo, -aco are also ex- 
plained by Curtius on the same principle : -a® being a variation 
from ayo with the loss of y, it is assumed that before y fell out 
it may have given rise to a parasitic h — a very ingenious and 
not impossible explanation. (6) dt, in the adjectival termination 
-fito-y, which Curtius regards as arising. from the common -40- 
or -yo- ; this termination -fito- being always preceded by a 
vowel, after which the rounds 10 would be difficult to pronounce 
clearly. (Others, however, consider that -Sio- is weakened from 
original -ryo- : and the etymology is at best very doubtful.) 
The same applies to a few terminations in -ficor, e. g. aSfXc^i-Scor, 
where d is not radical, but an original ryo might also be 
assumed, (c) dy loses the original y, so that parasitic d only 
remains, e.g. in the Boeotian hvyhv for fvyw, Upd^ca for 
Upabyto {Upd(<a)y or Upaya {Upd(o)y tvyov is strong evidence for 
the theory of the rise of f in fvyw: but we can hardly feel 
enough certainty either as to original form or meaning to 
pronounce a verdict upon other cases to which Curtius applies 
his theory — e. g. the particles S17, brfv and suffixes -be and -fe as 
modifications of {b)y€ from the pronominal root ya ; or adverbs 
in -bovy 'brjv, -ba^ patronymics in -5a, and nominal stems in -ab- or 
-lb-, as arising from the adjectival suffix ya (to) with a parasitic 5. 
The rarity of d and great frequency of y(j) as an element in 
stem-formations of Indo-European languages make it difficult 
to find any other way of harmonising these Greek forms with 
those of kindred languages : and it is fairly urged by Curtius 
and his supporters that a process which seems proved in at 
least one case (fvy^v and bvyov, cp. with itiy-um) is at least 
possible in others. (4) a parasitic y after b is supposed by 
Curtius to account for the Homeric form ebbtia-ev from bflbm 
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(as hy was shown to become hb by assimilation), and for 

the frequent lengthening in Homer of a short syllable before 

h€os and bcivos (II. xii. 10; v, 817), bios being sounded j 

by€os. . 

(5) The aspiration of unaspirated letters (in words where Agpiration of 
,. 1 1 1 •! • . unaspirated 

none of the cognate languages exhibit an aspirate or its sub- letters. 

stitutes) is found to some extent both in Sanskrit and Greek ; 

a parasitic h being produced, most commonly by influence of 

an adjoining nasal or liquid or preceding cr, as in <ppovbos (jrpo), rnb J ^ O 6C '^ 

KkeWpov (the suffix -'Tpov)y T4(f)'pa (Latin tep-eo), Xv^-vos (Xvk-, 

luc-eo), €^ai(l>vr)s (i^airivris), trx^-C^ (scid in sci(n)do)f and perhaps 

a-Be-vQi) (if a strengthened form of sta which in Sanskrit becomes 

stlia). In other cases no cause for the change is apparent 

beyond mere laziness operating irregularly, and aflfecting only 

some words permanently, e.g. ^XeKfmpov, (ro(l>6s, a-aKJirjs {sap- of 

sajp-io). In Latin the aspirates had early disappeared; but 

irregular aspiration at the beginning of a word seems to have 

been known both in Latin and Greek. Both peoples left out the 

aspirate where it ought to begin a word, and in both there was 

a tendency to replace it where it had no right to be : just as in 

vulgar English the h is often regularly dropped, and almost 

as regularly inserted before a vowel where it is not required. 

There seems to have been a tendency in Greek to aspirate an 

initial v, e,g. vbcap, virh, varepos, a tendency which is intelligible 

if we suppose the sound of v to have been something like 

German it, which is difficult to pronounce without a breath 

slipping out before it. The Aeolic afxfj,€s (4ft«tf) is probably /^ 

right : ^fiels resting on a false analogy from vfieUy where >repre- / *^ 

sents y. In other cases, e. g. tmros, cp. with ikkos, equus, etc. ; h 

rjXiosy cats in Attic Greek (other dialects having smooth breathing) ; \ •) 

apuapTeiv (Attic), cp. with rjp.^p€rrov (Epic) ; there seems nothing \ • 

to account for the aspirate, which is perhaps due to mere I 

mistake. 

In Latin the insertion of h was of later date, never being 
found, according to Corssen, upon Republican inscriptions. 
After p, c, t, r it occurs chiefly in Greek words, but not before 
100 B.C. and not generally before 50 B.C. About this period 
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Auxiliary 
vowels. 



there appears to have begun a tendency to insert in pronuncia- 
tion, and also in writing, a superfluous h : thus Cicero (Orat. 
48, § 160) says that at one time he spoke as the old Eomans 
did, pulcroSf Cetegos, triumpoSy but afterwards conformed to 
the ordinary practice and said PyrrhuSy Fhryges (not as Ennius 
wrote, Burrus, Brtiges) ; but still sejpvlcra, coronas^ lacrimas, 
etc. Catullus wrote a well-known epigram (Ixxxiv. ed. Ellis) 
ridiculing the pronunciation of chommoda, Mnsidias, etc. : 
and according to Quintilian (I, O. i. 5, 20) some inscriptions 
in his time had choronaey chenturiones, praechones. In late 
inscriptions (fourth century a.d. and onwards) the utmost 
irregularity is seen, h being omitted and inserted almost at 
random, e.g. hac {ac), homat, Tiextricata, Tiaditus, hauctoritas, 
omini, ahitat, inospita; from which we infer great confusion 
and uncertainty in the use of the aspirate in the ordinary pro- 
nunciation of those who cut the inscriptions. Finally in modem 
Italian the h is not sounded at all. 

In MSS. of the best classical authors and in the writings 
of grammarians there is a good deal of uncertainty in the 
spelling of particular words, the errors being more often in 
omission of A (from reaction, probably, against the tendency 
noticed by Cicero and Catullus). The preferable spelling, for 
example, of the following words is harundoy harena, TiereSy holtis, 
kordeum, aruspex, edera, erus, umerus, umor : but all these 
are constantly spelt otherwise in the best MSS, 

(6) Auxiliary Vowels (prefixed or inserted). 

An auxiliary (inorganic) vowel, purely phonetic in its origin, 
is found most frequently before X, p, ft, p, and rarely before 
an explosive sound ; never before t, tt, </>. A protracted or 
fricative sound has something of a vowel character (see above, 
p. 30) about it, and it is therefore easy for a vowel to slip out 
before such a sound ; whereas before a momentary (explosive) 
sound the vowel must be deliberately and consciously sounded. 
This additional (* prosthetic ') vowel is sometimes found at the 
beginning, sometimes in the middle, of a word; oftenest as a 
or f, less often as o or i, seldom as v. Examples in Greek ; 
(a) initial : a-arrip (cp. Latin steUa^^ster-ula, Sanskrit star-. 
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Grerman Stern, our star) : a-cnraipfo (an easier form of tnralpoa) ; Auxiliary 
i'Xaxos (Sanskrit laghu-8, Latin levis^^legu-is) ; t-fii, «-M°^) cp. 
with /i€, fioi (stem wa) ; c^Aw, ^eXw ; the Homeric ifepytiVy 
effiKoa-i, €f€p6r], etc ; o-i/ofia (Sanskrit naman, Latin 9iom67i) ; 
ofi(f>aKos=^6-vd<f>a\os (fiavet)', o-dov; (stem odoin--, Latin dens, 
Sanskrit dant-). In these and similar cases (a limited number 
in all) the vowel seems to be merely phonetic, the result of 
careless articulation. 

(b) Medial, Here the case is not always so clear, because 
the fuller form may sometimes be the older and have lost its 
vowel. Thus opeyo) quoted by Schleicher (Comp. § 43), as referable 
to a root arg with c inserted, is as likely to be from a root rag 
(Latin reg-o) with an initial prefix o. d\{€)y€ip6s, ffX-v-Oov (root 
€\6'), oX-c-gco {akic^, Latin arc-eo), are more probable cases. In 
the conjugation of many verbs we find a secondary stem formed 
by the phonetic addition of c alternating with the original stem. 
Sometimes the enlarged stem forms the present, the shorter 
stem the other tenses, as yrjB-, yrjOc-a), yeyrjB-a ; 8ok-, Sokc-o), bt- 
boy- fjuu : sometimes vice versa, as fiax-, fidx^o-fiat, e-fAaxf-o-dfirjv, 
olx', otxo'fJMi, olxh-^oitm. (Curtius' Grreek G-rammar, §§ 325, 6.) 
The * connecting vowel' between the stem of verbs and the 
suflBx, which some philologists (Bopp, Schleicher, etc.) regard 
as a demonstrative root, is by others considered a phonetic 
addition. The oldest verbs in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin 
do not seem to possess it, and perhaps never had it : and 
though a, the strongest vowel (which in Sanskrit is the * con- 
necting vowel') is least adapted for a merely phonetic link, 
there is at least as much to be said for this view as the 
other. 

In Latin there is but little evidence of a vowel as a phonetic 
prefix ; enim (cp. na/m) and e-quidem {quidem) being almost the 
only instances. The regular ' connecting vowel' of verbal con- 
jugation of course remains, generally in the form of i {fer-i- 
mus) or in pres. sing. [/3r-o-(mi)]. 

(7) Insertion of Auxiliary Consonants. Auxiliaiy 

CODSOD&IltS. 

In Greek between vp, p.p, fi\; dv-b-p6s=dvp6s (stem dvep-) ; 
fiefrrmfipLa (= ficoTjfipia (fifxepa) : ^fi^poTOS^dfiporos (stem fJ^po-, 
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Latin mor-^] fjJnp\ci>Ka=fi€fjLKcDKa (stem fioX-). fiporoi is for 
fifip6Tos=fip6Tos ; iSXiTTo) for fiffXiTra^fieXiT'yat ; in both cases 
the ff is parasitic. 

In Latin p between ms — hiemps, sumpsi. 

In modem languages French gendre {gener)j nomhre (nume- 
rus); English humble {humilis), Ambleside {^:=^Hamal-seat ; 
Hamal being a Norse name), are examples of similar phonetic 
insertion of 6, d. 

In the foregoing pages an attempt has been made to refer 

most of the changes of sound that have been noticed to one 

uniform principle, viz. the tendency to weak articulation and 

National the desire to secure the easiest pronunciation. But in tracing 

peculiarities . . * , ° 

of utterance, the operation of such tendencies it must be remembered that 
the difficulty of uttering a particular sound varies with different 
tribes and nations. It varies, as we know, with different 
individuals sometimes from organic defect, sometimes from 
want of practice ; and such varieties of pronunciation, unless 
deliberately corrected or successfully fought against, become 
permanent peculiarities ^. Hence (to take examples from Eng- 
lish) we have people who cannot pronounce r, who *lisp* the 
sound of 8 as th, who pronounce v b& w and vice versa. And 
so with nations; certain sounds or classes of sounds are pre- 
ferred or avoided^, are more or less frequently or seldom 
pronounced: and in this way, on the separation of different 
tribes from a common stock, the same words take different 
shapes among different tribes, the ambiguous or intermediate 
sounds being differently fixed or differently developed. In 
Professor Max Mtiller's Lectures, Series II. Lecture iv. pp. 
1 71-183, etc., will be found a number of illustrations (a) of 
the absence or presence of certain sounds in the speech of 
particular nations, (6) of the different shapes which the same 
root exhibits in different languages ; from which a few selections 
are here made. 

(a) The dentals seem to be the easiest sounds ; they are the 
most universally employed and are the first uttered by children. 

* See Max Miiller s * Lectures/ II. Lect. iv. 

^ Whitney, * Life and Growth of Language/ p. 72. 
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But it is said that the dental media d does not occur in Chinese 
nor in three American dialects. Again, some of the Polynesian 
(Turanian) languages have no gutturals, and some North 
American dialects no labials: while in the language of the 
Sandwich Islands the gutturals and dentals are indistinguish- 
able. The tenues and mediae are not distinguished in the 
Polynesian dialects, and are often confused by the Welsh, 
who say Tavit for Davidy pet for bed, Sanskrit shows many 
weakened forms of consonants, due perhaps in some measure 
to the effects of the enervating climate of India: e.g. the 
guttural sibilant 51 (diflferently denoted by ( or ^ in English 
writers) which arises from a careless pronunciation of k without 
bringing the root of the tongue firmly against the back of the 
palate ; or the ' palatal ' sounds ^, if (cA, j) which are weaken- 
ings of k and g respectively. Sanskrit has the aspirated mediae 
gh, dh, hhy which were difficult sounds to most other Indo- 
European nations (see above, p. 31). Greek retains the aspirated 
tenues x, ^, </> • Latin has neither. The comparative peculiari- 
ties of Latin and Greek with respect to final sounds have 
already been noticed (above, p. 68). 

(6) The variation of the same root in different languages Grimm's 
may be illustrated by * Grimm's Law' of regular interchange 
between (i) Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin taken as one group, 

(2) Gothic and Low German dialects (including English), 

(3) High German and its stock (including modern German); 
the one having an aspirated mute (or fricative representing the 
aspirate) where the second has a media and the third a tenuis. 
The following formula will express this law ; — 



(i) Sanskrit, Greek, Latin . . 
(3) Gothic and Low German . . 
(3) High German, etc 


I. 

Aspirate 

Media 

Tenuis 


n. 

Media 
Tenuis 
Aspirate 


ni. 

Tenuis 
Aspirate 

Media 



The following table gives a simple illustration of its working ; 
initial letters being taken as freest from the influence of 
neighbouring consonants, and dentals as offering the most 

a 
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Grimm's regular illustration. Fuller illustrations are given in the table 
below, p. 86 ; — 



I. 












rGreek^. . . . 
'ILatin/. . . . 


0vydrTjp 


evp 


Shpa 


/OBv 






fera 


fores 






2. English d ^ , . 


daughter 


deer 


door 


mead 




3. GermATi t or tk=^t 


tocJUer 


thier 


thor 


meth 




II. 












[Greek 8 , . . . 
iLatin d . 


6doin 


Safwy 


Uo 


id'€tV 


vBojp 


dens 


domare 


duo 


edere 


unda 


2. English t . , . 


tooth 


tame 


two 


eai 


water 


3. German 2 or «* 


zahn 


zdhmen 


zwei 


essen 


wasser 


Ml. 












jGreek t . . . . 
'ILatin < . . . . 


rif (flTi/) 


rptU 




t6 




tu 


tres 


temiis 


ia-tud 


frater 


2. English th , . , 


thou 


three 


thin 


that 


brother 


3. German d . . , 


du 


drei 


dunn 


das 


hruder. 



Tbe process of this * Lautverscbiebung,' or Dislocation of 
Consonants, between the languages in question, is thus traced 
by Professor Max Mliller (Lectures, Series II. Lecture v). 
Or«5malpro- I. The physiological analysis of sound shows, at each of the 
changes for- three points of consonantal contact^ four possible varieties of 
Grimm's pronunciation — viz. a hao'd sound (tenuis), or a soft sound 
(media), or aspiration by an audible emission of breath imme- 
diately after utterance of the hard or soft sound. Thus we 

have; — 

Guttural k, kh, g, gh. 

Dental ..... t, th, d, dli. 

Labial ..... p, ph, b, bh. 

2. The development of, and maintenance of, the distinction 
between these varieties of articulation is characteristic of the 
increasing development of languages, in which new ideas are 
constantly requiring expression, and the phonetic organs are 
consequently driven to new devices which gradually assume 

^ So a Greek aspirate frequently corresponds to Latin s (see above, p. 62). 
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a settled and traditional form. There was probably a time Grimm' 
when the Indo-European peoples (as yet un-separated) had ^' 
no aspirates at all: and while some dialects never arrived 
at more than one set of aspirates, others ignored them al- 
together or lost them again in course of time. But it seems 
likely that before the separation of the Indo-European peoples, 
some of them at any rate had elaborated a threefold modifica- 
tion of consonantal contact — tenuis, media, and aspirate — thus 
securing in many cases (e. g. the roots tar, * to cross,' dar, * to 
tear,' dhar, ' to hold ') distinct utterances for distinct expressions. 
The distinction thus gained was kept up in Sanskrit by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated media (<, d, dh) ; and in Greek by tenuis, 
media, and aspirated tenuis (t, S, S), But in Latin, where 
the aspirates had not been realised at all, the distinct utterance 
of the third (or aspirated) variety of consonantal sound would 
naturally be lost. Thus (to take a case where only two roots, 
one containing an aspirated sound, had to be distinguished) in 
Sanskrit we have da-dd-mi, * I give,' and da-dhd-mi, ' I place ; ' 
Greek keeps up the distinction in St-do-fit and Ti-Orj-fu; Latin 
is obliged to give it up, and retains only one of the two roots 
in da-re, * to give,' replacing the other by different words, such 
as facere or ponere. But credere, condere, dbdere point back 
to the root dhd, ' to place,' as having existed originally in Latin 
as in other cognate languages. The Teutonic tribes again, 
who had no aspirates, tried nevertheless to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the threefold varieties of consonantal contact, 
which had come to them as ' the phonetic inheritance of their 
Aryan (Indo-European) forefathers : ' and it is in their en- 
deavours to supply the place of the aspirates in words common 
to them with the other Indo-European nations that Professor 
Max Miiller sees the first step in the process of * Lautverschie- 
bung.' Where Sanskrit had aspirated mediae, and Greek 
aspirated tenues, Gothic (like Celtic and Sclavonic) preferred 
the corresponding mediae. High German the corresponding 
tenues. None of these, however, borrowed from, or came 
after, another ; they are ^ national varieties of the same type or 
idea.' 

G 2 
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Grimm's 3. Thus far * Lautverschiebung ' is the representation of 

aspirate sounds by nations which did not possess them : but 
the stock of common Indo-European words which began with 
mediae {g, h, d) and tenties {ky t, p) led to further changes 
in Gothic and High German utterance. These nations having, 
as we have seen, already used their mediae and tenues respec- 
tively to supply the place of the aspirates, found themselves 
in a difficulty. The Goths, for instance, felt the distinction 
between the two series of consonantal sounds which Sanskrit 
kept distinct as gh, dh, hh and g, dy b; but they had already 
employed the second to denote the first; and so, in order to 
keep them distinct, fixed this latter series g, d, h in their own 
national utterance as k, t, p. Then arose the same difficulty 
of maintaining distinct the third series of sounds which Sanskrit 
and. Greek had fixed as k, ty p; and the only remaining ex- 
pedient was to adopt the corresponding 'hard breaths' A, th^ 
and/. 

Similarly the High German tribes, having taken the sounds 
which Greek took as aspirate tenues x> ^, </>> to be ky ty p, were 
driven to adopt the breaths cA, Zy f as the second variety ; while 
for the third variety nothing was left but the mediae, which 
however in the guttural and labial series have constantly been 
replaced by Gothic h and/. 

If we denote the aspirates by (i), the mediae by (ii), the 
tenues by (iii), and the breaths by (iv), the following table will 
exhibit the process just described : — 

Original Aspirate. Media. Tenuis. 

A. r Sanskrit . . . . ' (i) gh, dh, bh. (ii) g, d, b. (iii) k, t, p. 
B.lGothic .... (ii) g, d, b. (iii) k, t, p. (iv) b, th, f. 

A. ("Greek .... (i) X. ^» ^- (ii) 7» ^» ^- (iii) ** '''» *"• 
C. LHigb German .. . (iii) k, t, p. (iv) ch, z, f. (ii) (g), d, (b). 

h f 
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General Table of Grimm's Law. 



Original Sounds. 




A. 

Greek. 




Gothic and 

Low 

German. 


C. 

High 
German. 


Sanskrit. 


Latin. 


I. Aspirates • 


rKH 
1 TH 

Lph 


gb(b) 
dh(h) 
bh(h) 


X 

e 


b,f(g,v) 

f(d,b) 

f(b) 


g 
d 

b 


k 
t 

P 


II. Mediae * 


1^ 


g(j) 
d 


7 

8 


d 


k 

t 


ch 
zz 




Lb 


b 


i3 


b 


(P)M 


f,pb 


ill. Tenues ^ 


rK 
T 


k 
t 


K 

T 


c, qu 

t 


b,g(f) 
th,d 


b, g, k 
d 




LP 


P 


ir 


P 


f,v 


f,v 



' There are few really Saxon, and no Grothio (unless foreign), words 
banning with p. In Sanskrit, too^ the consonant &, which ought to cor- 
respond to Gothic p, is seldom, if ever, an initial sound, its place being 
occupied by v. Hence this particular phase of Grimm's Law is inserted 
without illustration by both Bopp and Max Muller, to complete the 
scheme. 
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•g 
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CHAPTER V. 



Formation o;f Words. 
Language is made up of articulate sounds combined into Elements of 

^ , , . language. 

words. These sounds, however, convey no meaning in them- 
selves (except in a few cases of inteijectional sounds) : and it 
is only when words are formed that we have language properly 
so called, the medium of communication between men, the 
means of expression of human thought. Thus, although to 
understand the changes and varieties in the outer form of 
language, it is necessary to investigate the nature of sounds 
and their production by the physical organs of voice — the 

* Phonology' or 'Sound-Lore* of linguistic study; the ulti- 
mate facts in language regarded as an expression of thought 
or meaning are words— ^r rather, the elements, or > several 
combinations of sounds expressive of meaning, into which a 
careful analysis shows that all words can be divided — i. e. 

* Morphology' or 'Word-Lore.' These elements are broadly Analysis of 
divided into ' radical ' and * formative ' — i. e. on the one hand. Radical and 
that portion of the word which gives its general meaning in elements, 
the simplest and most rudimentary form; on the other, all 

those additions which vary or define or restrict this general 
idea, or adapt the word for its place among, and its relation 
to, other words combined into a sentence for the expression 
of thought. The radical element of a word is termed the 
root : while under the term formative elements are included 
(i) those modifications of the root either by 'dynamic change' 
or by the addition of suffixes (themselves originally independ- 
ent roots), by which it becomes a Noun- or Verb-' Stem ' ; (2) 
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Division of 
words into 
Noun and 
Verb ex- 
haustive. 



the inflections expressive of Case, Number, or Gender, Tense, 
Mood, or Person, by which these Noun- or Verb-Stems are 
enabled to express so many various shades of meaning when 
placed in relation to each other as parts of a sentence. 

[It should be noted here, that this division into Noun and 
Verb (* Nominal ' and * Verbal ' Stems or Bases) is exhaustive 
of Indo-European words. In all Indo-European languages 
(and therefore in Greek and Latin) there are originally only 
two kinds of words distinguished as noun {Spofia) and verb 
iprjfta). The faculty of language in man leads him first to 
give names {nomina, ovofiara) as signs expressive of conceptions, 
and then leads him to form verbs {verba^ prifiara) to express 
that which 'is said' about or predicated of the conception 
expressed by names. All other * Parts of Speech ' designated 
by grammatical analysis have been developed out of one or 
other of the two main classes of Nouns and Verbs. This is 
sufficiently obvious with Adverbs, which are often merely case- 
forms of existing nouns, substantive or adjective (e. g. biKrfVy 
msta/r, torva tuens, TrXcToy, wXcIora), and can generally be traced 
back to archaic, or mutilated, or otherwise altered case-forms. 
The same applies to Prepositions, which grammatical analysis 
shows to have been originally a(iverbs.S separable alike 
from the cases with which they are used, and from the words 
with which they are compounded in classical Greek or Latin ; 
many prepositions being still used in those languages as adverbs 
(e. g. ante, circum, contra, extra, etc.) So too with Conjunc- 
tions and all 'Particles,' though it is not always possible to 
trace the original form in words which, being in very constant 
use and not as the most essential words in a sentence, are 
the more liable to corruption and decay in utterance. In words 
however such as ori, quod, quia, quam it is obvious; qv>e is 
some case form of qui; m is evidently adverbial, and ut is 
merely its phonetic equivalent; non=^ne unum ; and ne, net 
is evidently a case form : and similarly) numbers of examples 



^ See Curtius' ('The Student's*) Greek Grammar, §§ 444-446; 'Eluci- 
dations/ ch. xvii. pp. 200-202. 
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might be produced, were we concerned now with more elaborate * 
proof of the statement here given ^.] 

* Boots ' are the oldest elements in language. By ' root * is Roots, 
meant generally the simplest combination of sounds which 
express the general meaning of any word or set of kindred 
words, e.g. da- is the root of Sanskrit dorda-mi (dtSw/xi), da-mus, 
da-ttir, etc., Sanskrit da-tar (Bonjp), etc. : jfi^ oi ju{n)go jug-um 

(for the nasal sound n in present stem cp. "KafiPdvcn, €-\afi-ov). 

The formative elements, suffixes and inflections, which form 
words from simple roots, are originally independent roots. 
Thus in d(da>/u, da- da-mi, mi is a weakened form of ma the 
pronominal element of first person ; in voc-s, vak-s, s=:sa 
demonstrative pronoun. 

Thus every I. E. word is a whole gradually sprung from 
several, or at least two 'roots.* The first of these is the *root' 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, i. e. that which conveys 
the mscming in general ; the others have degenerated into 
suffixes for expressing modifications of meaning. 

In the * Isolating * or * Badical * stage of language, the roots 
remain separate and distinct : i ma. 

In Agglutinative languages the principal root remains the 
same, but receives an addition in the form of a changeable 
prefix, suffix, or infix : i-ma or t-mt. 

The Inflectional, or highest type of language, alters the princi- 
pal root (by reduplication or by raising the vowel) for purposes 
of expression : aimi, clfii ^. 

N.B. — ^A simple root without modification or addition of 
suffix cannot form a word. 

Boots are always morhosyllahic ; and are distinguished as : — 

1. Primitive; e.g. i (go), ad (eat), da (give). 

2. Secondary ; e. g. tud (strike) jtig. In such roots either 
the first or last consonant is modificatory. 

3. Tertia/ry ; e.g. plu (flow), ard (hurt), spac (see), spand 
(tremble) \ 

* See Appendix II. 

* On the three * stages ' of linguistic growth, see ch. ii. pp. 4-7. 
' Max Miiller, * Lectures/ I. vii. pp. 249, 50. 
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The primary roots are the most important in the history 
of language, but their predicative power being generally too 
indefinite to answer the purpose of advancing thought, they 
were encroached upon and supplanted by secondary and tertiary 
roots. 

J^toitionof Philologists are not agreed upon the exact definition of 
a ^root* Professor Max Miiller (Lectures, Ifp. 215) states a 
root to be ' whatever cannot be reduced to a simpler or more 
original form/ This, he says afterwards (Lectures, II. chap, iii.) 
is objected to as making a root a mere abstraction, and so unfit 
to explain the realities of language ; to which he replies that 
in one sense a root is an abstraction , for it is a cause, which 
we only recognise and arrive at firom its effects, viz. words. 
These effects we hear in language, but not the root itself. 
At the same time Professor Max Miiller seems to maintain 
the real force of roots — e.g. that the root da, in some way 
or other which we cannot yet explain, has some necessary 
connection with the idea of ^giving* — ^and regards them as 
'phonetic types' which we cannot as yet explain, but which 
alone give us definite forms on which to rest our enquiries 
into language, standing between us and the ^ chaos of onoma- 
topeia and interjections.' 

Others who disbelieve in the existence of, or at least in any 
chance of finding out, any necessary connection between roots 
and the ideas expressed by them, prefer to consider roots as 
*mere abstractions,* as 'headings' of common elements under 
which to class words belonging to the same family, as * labels ' 
or ' tickets ' of classification. After all, they say, we can only 
find out in many cases the simplest forms in individual 
languages; and if in different languages we find different 
simplest forms or roots to express the same idea, it is hard 
to assume in the case of any one of them any inherent or 
natural power by which it is connected especially with that 
idea. An example of this view may be seen in Peile's ' Intro- 
duction to Greek and Latin Etymology,' where the definition 
given of a root is ' that combination of sounds which remains 
when a word is stripped of everything formative.* 
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I am inclined to think this latter view is the safest, and 
the most consistent not only with the present state of the 
science of language but with its future prospects. As was 
said above (chap. i. pp. 2, 3) we arrive by analysis of language 
at certain primitive and elementary combinations of sounds, 
which we call *root8^^ and which, fonning as they do the 
common element in groups of connected or kindred words, 
we speak of as conveying such and such a meaning. But we 
must now, and I think always, accept these simplest forms 
as ultiToate facta which Philology will never explain to us. 
Comparison of languages and analysis of words may now 
and then point to some simpler and more elementary form 
than has yet been reached: but the prospect of finding out 
the reason of such forms, and why they came to have the 
meanings which they have in language, is so remote, if not 
altogether visionary, that it may for all practical purposes be 
disregarded. And therefore I prefer such a description or 
definition of roots as assumes nothing with regard to their 
inherent power of expressing particular meanings, and whether 
under the title of 'abstractions,' 'labels,' or 'simplest forms' 
takes them as facts, but unexplainable fcLcta, 
I On this view, then, a root may be defined as ' the simplest Definition o!| 
/ ascertained combination of sounds, which expresses the general 

/ meaning of any word or set of kindred words in one or more 

/ Indo-European languages ^' 

^ Boots are for the most part ^predicative',^ but there is a 

limited number of ^pronominal* or 'demonstrative' roots 
(expressive e.g. of such ideas as 'here,' 'there,' 'this,' 'he,' 'I,' etc.), 
which cannot be traced back to predicative roots and must be 
considered independent of those ordinarily so called. These 
pronominal roots enter considerably into the formation of 
inflections *. 

^ The distinction between roots, stems, and words may be shortly put 
thus : — ^Tbe root is the original part of the word, giving a certain idea ; 
the stem is that idea more closely defined to a certain bearing of it ; the 
if\/lected form (or word) is the complete word as used in speech in connec- 
tion with other words in a sentence. Compare ' Elucidations to Curtius* 
Greek Grammar,' Translator's Fre&ce, p. vii. 

' A list of Indo-European pronominal roots is given in Leo Meyer's 
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Inflections 



Stems (or ' themes ') arise from roots by modification of 
the root-vowel, or addition of formative suffixes. The stem of a 
word is what remains when the * inflections ' (i. e. declension or 
conjugation ending) is withdrawn. 

Inflections are the alterations in or additions to a word, to fit 
it for different functions as parts of a sentence : the common 
part which remains the same under these different uses being 
the stefm. Thus in \crfo^^ donmius : — 

N. X6rfo-9. 

G. \6yo-8yo, \6yo-io, XSyo-o (\6yov). 

D. \6yo-oi, \6ya>. 

A. \6yo-v. 

Y. X070- (stem used inteijectioDallj, and o sinks to c). 

The common part Xoyo- ia the stem : the root is Xf y- seen in 
Xfy-«. 

dominus. 

domini. 

domin5 (or illo-i, illi). 

dominum. 

domino. 

domine (as above). 

The common part domino- is the stem : the root is dom- 
seen in dom-a-re, dtji-ew, etc. : -ino- is a suffiof added to the root 
to form a nominal base or stem. 
Distinction [Note that the stem is distinct from the inflected word, and 
Word. must not be confounded even with the Nominative Case, e. g. 
ata^pov (seen in oblique cases a-dxppovoi, k.t,\.) is the stem of 
aaxfipcDv, TTpayfiar- of irpaypa ; and Latin words like consuly 
mulier have dropped the final -s indicating the Nominative 
Case.] 

* Vergleichende Grammatik/ 1, pp. 324-335 : cp. Ferrar, Gomp. Gram. § 95. 
The following are among the more important of these roots and their 
derivatives: hva (who), Skt. ka-s, Gk. t£s, Lat. ^ttia; irws, Ion. «w«, lea-i 
(a locative), k^v ; ta (demonstrative), whence Gk. rbv, r^v^ rd, ovrot, etc., 
Lat. w-<e, ipse (for tp-^e), turn, tarn, item, etc. ; da-, whence iro-8a-ir^«, 5-8e, 
qjiando, qui-dam, unde^ etc. ; sa (demonstrative), Gk. 6, ij, &-ira^ ; na, an, 
ana, whence Gk. vdj, vly, v^, vvv, hv, kv, dvct, Lat. nos, ne, num, in, etc. : 
pa, in d-ird, vapaL, trtpt, ah, pro, per, etc. ; hfia, in Skt. inflections, -hhyas, 
•bhydm, and -hhis, Gk. -(fn, and Lat. -Ms, -bus of dat. abl. plur. ; ma, tva, 
and 8va of ist and 2nd pers. and reflexive pronomi. 



N. domino-s, 
G. domino-i, 
D. domino-i, 
A. domino-m, 
Abl. domino-o, 
V. domino-. 
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So vox = vdC'8, The root is v^c- (seen in v6c'0) : the stem Analysis of 

1 T/» • /. 1 1 Words. 

voc- by modification of the root-vowel. 

<f>d'Ti'S (speech, report), root (pa- ; nominal suffix -rt-, inflec- 
tion 'S. The same root (jia is lengthened to form a verbal stem 
<l)rj-fii : the nominal stem is <^art-. 

So in the formation of Verbs : — 

€i(u (iho) : root i (in t-iifv) ; stem €«, by modification of root : 
inflection -/it. 

clfii {8um)=^i(rfi\ {Aeolic), Sanskrit CLsmi. Root and stem (in 
this case identical) eV. Inflection -ftc 

op-vv'fii, root op-, verbal suffix -w- to form the present 
stem. 

<t>€vy-Gi =: (j)€vy'0'fu, Koot <^vy- (in €-<^vy-ov, 2 aor.) modified 
to form the present stem ; inflection -ftt ; ' connecting vowel ' 
between stem and inflection -o- (in Latin -t-, slb fer^-mtis)' 

[Note that in the Conjugation of verbs we must generally (Tense- 
distinguish different Verbal-stems called generally * Tense- ™*" 
Stems,' each the common element of a number of forms of 
the same verb. Thus in the scheme of rwrro) we have the 
' pure verbal stem ' -tutt- (seen in 2 aor. c-rvn-ov) ; the ' present 
stem' TVTTT- common to all forms of present and imperfect 
tense ; the ' perfect stem ' ren;(/>- ; the ' weak aorist stem ' 
-Tvyjra', and the ' strong aorist stem ' -nw- identical with 
the ' pure verbal stem.' The fuller consideration of these will 
fall under the head of Verb-Inflection (chap, viii.), and they 
are enumerated now by way only of illustration.] 

There are four main processes of word-formation from roots ; Word-for- 
mation. 
VIZ. : — 

(i) Beduplication — in imitative names and perfect stems, 

etc. 

(2) Internal Change by * raising' or 'intensifying' the root- 
vowel. 

(3) Addition o/Suffioces. 

(4) Composition, i.e. the formation of two or more words into 
one. 

Of these processes (i) and (2) have been considered and illus- 
trated under the head of * Dynamic Change * (chap. iv. pp.4 8-5 2) : 
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(4) is generally treated of in the grammar of each language. 
We are now, therefore, concerned mainly with (3). 

Suffixes are of three kinds : — 

I . * Sttffixes' of Infection ' (* Inflections *). 
stem-Suf- 2. Stem-Suffixes^ i.e. the distinguishing marks of noun-declen- 

sion and verb-conjugation ; viz. a, «, ; i; u (nouns) : a, e, i, u 
(verbs). 

The application of such ' stem-suffixes ' in Latin and Greek 
nouns coincides to a considerable extent with the distinctions 
of gender (see below chap. vi.). We find many noun-stems and 
verb-stems apparently formed directly from the root by the 
addition of such suffixes {am-^-re, \6y-o-s) : in others, especially 
consonant stems, there seems not to have been a stem suffix, or 
it has been dropped {praeceps=zpraeci^t'8). Most verb-stems 
in Latin are formed by the mere addition of a stem-suffix to the 
root; and hence the ordinary division of conjugations corres- 
ponds nearly enough to that which philology prescribes (see 
below chap. viii.). A certain number of nouns are also thus 
formed ; e. g. conviva {conviv-ere), scriba {sorib-ere) ; fidus 
=fd-08 {fid-ere); 8onu8=^8ono-s (sonr-e-re and 8on-a^e\ domu-8 
{doTn-orre, Befi-eiv). Other examples will be found in Boby's 
Latin Grammar, § 744. 
Derivative 3« Derivative Sujffixe8 are those additions (not being, in their 
existing form, recognisable roots) which are interposed between 
the root and the stem suffix ; or, where there is no stem-suffix, 
between the root and the suffix of inflection. If they are them- 
selves recognisable as roots or words, the formation of the word 
then falls under the head of (4) Composition. They may of 
course have been, and probably were, originally words or signi- 
ficant roots ; but they are now merely combinations of sounds 
which have no separate use or meaning, and only modify the 
meaning of the root to which they are suffixed. They are 
principally used in the formation of Noun-Stems (including 
Participles and Infinitives of Verbs). 

The following list of the principal derivative suffixes, with 
one or two examples of each, will be useful for future reference. 
Fuller particulars may be found in Schleicher, Compendium^ 



Suffixes. 
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§§ 215-231 (pp. 361-462 German third edition). Comparative 
and Superlative Stems (Schleicher, §§ 232-236) will be dis- 
cussed later (chap. vi.). 

Deeivativb Suffixes. 

1. 'ja (Greek -to, Latin -id) dy-to-s, fioipa=zfji6f)ja, 6(ra-a=i!iKJa, D^vative 
ejnmiuSf coniugium (root trig of iuguTn)^ ingenium. As sign of 

feminine ; (l)€pova'a^<l)€povT-ja, fJLe\ai,va=::fie\avja. 

2. -va {vo), van =/^o, pov : ala)v=ialpci)Vj aevtMn : arvwm, 
(root ar of arare), vacuus (vac in vac-are), 

3. -ma, -mo, -man, -mat, -meno : Tip.f1, ^vfios, rkrifuoVf ci/uirr 
pear par, tififia^i^fiaT ; forma, anim,u8, seTmo(n) ^ partic. mid. 
and pass. hihSpevos, alumnus (aXcJ/xevof) ; infin. tb-fievai (Homer). 

4. -an, -ana, -na : rcpijv {-fvs), jpecten ; Spyavo-v,. ucavo-s, 
fjbovfi. Infin. -vat, -tvcu ', XcXoLnevcu, arrjvcu, (fyepeiv = <f>€p€vi = 
(l>€p€PM ; donv/nt, som/nus {sop-mbs) : part, in -dus, -on-do, en-do, 
-un-do. 

5. -ta, -to, -tat, in adject., subst., part, pass., and verbal 
adject. : nokirrjs, KoiTos, secta ; k\v-t65, yva-rbs, ama-tus ; v€6Tr)s 
(vcdnyTff), civitas {civitat-s). 

6. -ta^, 'ter, -tor, -tra, etc. in words expressive of relation- 
ship and nomina agentis : narfip, (pparotp, o-ayrfip, larcop, iarpos, 
prjTpa : pater, victor (or with additional suffix for fem. v{ct{o)r- 
ic-s victrix). Part. fut. stem -tu/ro: and feminine nomina 
aetionis ; sepultura, usura (^v^-twa). 

7. -ti, -si, etc. in nomina aetionis : pjj-Ti-9 (root fxa), <f>d'^i-s 
<f>v<ris ; messis {^met-ti-s), vectis, potis, compos (compot-s), dos 
(dot-s), mens {ment-s). Further formations ; -o-ta femin. Bv-tria, 
hoiapaaia : Latin -tio, -tia, initio, servitio, justitia, 

8. -tu, Pparu-s, darv ; -<rvvrf (-ruwy)^ secondary suffix in p,vrip,o- 
crvvrj, btKaio-avvri, In Latin much commoner ; e. g. verbal nouns in 
-tus, whence supines in -um and -u, dictu, amia-tum, casum=i 
cad-tum, etc. ; cp. appara-tus, soni-tu-s, etc. of purely sub- 
stantival use. -ttio {-tva), a further formation in mortuus, 
statua, etc. : -tu-ti, -tudon or -tu-din in servi-tut-is, altitudinis. 
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9. -anty -ent, -ont in partic. act. of pres. fut. and aor. &v= 
€cr-opr-y tovtra = ea-'Ovr-ja ', taras = tarairr-s ] Bits ^ Bivr-s. So 
Latin -€n«=ew<-« : e,g. in jproe-sens, aena^^es-erU-s (ecr-ovr-ff) ; 
and the further formation in praesentia corresponds to Greek 
fern. 'Ovtra^zovT-ja, 

10. -68, '08y -VjS in neuters, ytvos, genus (genitive y€V€{a)- 
05, gener-is), yjrevbfjs (stem -€s in neuter ^wScy and genitive 
^€vde((r)off, ^reudovs). Masculines in -or = 05, sopor, honor, labor 
{honos, lahos). 

11. 'ka, -co, Greek Bri-Kri, and the common adjectival suffix 
'Kos, <l>v(n-K6s, K.T,\, Latin pau'Cus, lo-cus, eivi-cus, heUi-eus, etc. 

12. -ra, -la, Greek «pvB-po-s, \afiir-p6-s, oK-po-s, k.t.X. ; dei-Xb-s 

(root fit in de-bi-fuv^ de-boi-Ka), atyrj-\6-s ', <f>v-\i], ojiix-^i], -fpo- is 

a common variety of this suffix, <f>ofi€p6s, bpoo-epos : but the € is 
perhaps only the o of stem <f>ofio-, Spoao-, The element -po or -Xo 
seems to enter into other suffixes, -vpo, -caprf, -©Xo, -cdXtj, -*Xo. 
Latin rub-ro-, gna-ro-, pU-ro-, etc. Sella' =^ sed-la {= eb-pa), 
cande-la, hque-la, dla, velum, etc. The element -la also appears 
in other suffixes, -ulo-, -ula-, -Ui-, etc. 

[Note. — In this and the preceding chapter (iv. * On Changes 
and Modifications of Sounds ') I have endeavoured to lay down 
as much of the general principles of Sound- and "Word-Lore 
(Phonology and Morphology) as seemed to be a necessary 
introduction to the discussion of Greek and Latin Liflections ; 
and that discussion will be illustrated by frequent reference 
to the principles here laid down. Beyond this it does not 
appear desirable, in a work like the present, to enter more 
fully into either the relations of sounds or the formation of 
J3tems ; though an enquiry which claimed to be both strictly 
scientific and exhaustive would deal fully with both these points 
before discussing the changes which stems undergo when 
brought into relation with other words — i. e. inflection. Even 
then, however, it would be difficult to observe a purely scientific 
order : e. g. the formation of Participles and Infinitives (a part 
of the formation of words), cannot be explained without enter- 
ing into the explanation of Tense- Stems, which is a question of 
Inflection: while the last and most advanced process in the 
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formation of words (Composition), pre-supposes in niany cases 
the declension of nouns. It seems better, therefore, to refer the 
student to books which treat specially, and therefore more fully, 
questions of Phonology and Morphology, and to proceed at once 
to our main subject, the Noun and Verb Inflections of Greek 
and Latin ^.] 

* On Phonologfy : Schleicher, 'Compendium,' §§ 1-204; Ferrar, *Com- 
panttive Grammar/ ch. i-vi. §§ 1-86 ; Peile, * Introduction to Greek and 
Latin Etymology;' Roby, 'Latin Grammar/ Book L §§ 1-302; Gurtius, 
(The Student's) 'Greek Grammar/ §§ 1-99 ; and * Elucidations/ pp. 17-47. 
On Morphology: Schleicher, §§ 205-241 ; Ferrar, ch. yii. viii. §§ 87-127; 
Roby, Book III. §§ 740-999. In Curtius' * Greek Grammar' and * Elucida- 
tions ' the formation of Noun and Verb stems is treated as a part of Noun 
and Verb Inflection. 

The references here given are only to such works as are accessible to 
English readers. A much longer list might be made of German works ; 
but such a list would only be of service to more advanced students than 
those for whom this book is written. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Noun Ikplbctiow. 

To the stem of an Indo-European noun are added (i) the 
inflectiouB of case; (2) in the plural, the sign of number. 
(The dual is a variety of the plural, which in Latin and 
in most modem languages has &llen out of use altogether; 
and where retained, as in Greek and Sanskrit, has a tendency 
to disappear as a useless exuberance of expression. In 
Hellenistic and Modem Greek it does not exist.) 
Number of The cases were originally eight: viz. Nominative, Accusative, 
Locative, Dative, Ablative, Genitive, Instrumental ; and outride 
of these, the Vocative, which is no case properly so called, but 
the uninflected noun-stem used as an interjection. Sanskrit 
alone, however, retains the fiill number of independent case 
forms, and that only in the singular number : for in the plural 
the vocative disappears (the nominative being used, as in Greek 
or Latin), the dative and ablative unite, and the instrumental 
has only one form (as against two in singular) ; while the 
dual has only three distinct forms, one for nom. and ace, one 
for instr. dat. and abl., and one for gen. and loc. In the 
singular too gen. and abl., loc. and dat., are nearly related in 
form. 

In the kindred languages, the loss of distinct case-forms — or. 

Merging of to speak more correctly, the merging of two or more originally 

^SJonns. distinct case forms into one — must have begun early in their 

linguistic growth. The oldest accessible remains of the Greek 

language show us the ablative merged in the genitive ; though 
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Latin, on the other hand, has retained the distinction of form. 
The dative and locative, again, have become one in Greek, and 
to a certain extent in Latin : while the instrumental has 
vanished from both. In both languages, however, we shall find 
remnants of both locative and instrumental forms, and Greek 
has at least one conspicuous remnant of its lost ablative case in 
the common adverbial termination -©y (see p, ii6). The con- 
fusion in practice of the clear grammatical distinctions between 
different cases naturally led to intermixture and confusion of 
forms ; so that no formula will represent all the correspondences 
between the case terminations of the three languages in question; 
but a general idea may be given thus : — 



Sanskrit. 


Greek. 






Latin. 


Nom. . . , , 


Nom. .... Nom. 


Ace. . 


. Ace. 






. Ace. 


Dat 


. \ Dat. 






. Dat. 


Instr. . . . . 


.. 






\ 


Loc 


.) ,, 






}Abl. 


Abl. . . . , 
Gen 


J-Gt>n, 






) 
. Gen, 


Voc 


Voc. , 






. Voc. 



Gender, 

The distinctions of gender , originating doubtless in the desire Gender. 
to give different names for creatures in which there is con- 
spicuous difference of sex, has been in most Indo-European 
languages artificially extended far beyond the limits of natural 
sex. * The world of untraceably sexual or of unsexual objects 
is not relegated to the indifferent "neuter;" great classes of 
names are masculine or feminine partly by poetical analogy, 
by an imaginary estimate of their distinctive qualities as like 
those of one or the other sex in the higher animals, especially 
man ; partly by grammatical analogy, by resemblance in forma- 
tion to words of gender already established. At any rate, in 
the common Indo-European period all or nearly all attributive 
words were inflected in three somewhat varying modes, to 
indicate generic distinctions ; and the names of things followed^ : 
one or other of these modes, and were masculine, or feminine,: 

H 2 
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/ or neuter ^* Yet, widespread as is their employment of generic 

Gender not\ distinction, the Indo-European languages have no special pho- 

directly by i netic element for its expression ; but, as occasion arose, various 

elements, isecondary means were employed. This seems to show that the 

/universal distinction of gender which we find in Greek and 

Latin is neither original nor necessary, but a subsequent de- 

\velopment of language. 

Modes of generic distinction : — 

1. In Consonant-Stems and stems in -i-, -w-, or a diphthong 
(irarrip, firfrrfp, facilisy manuSy vavs\ the only distinction of gender 
is by external means, i.e. by the gender of some other word in 
grammatical agreement (6 Trar^p, f] firirrjp, saeva ma/nvs, etc.). 
With d stems (including a- o- stems) the raising of the vowel to 
a (Greek 17, Latin originally -a of fem. sing.) generally denotes 
feminine gender. Occasionally however d is masc. {no\iTr}Sj 
advmd, the original quantity), and d {6, u) is fem. (SSos, mdlus, 
humus y etc.) : so that this means of generic distinction is not 
of invariably certain application. 

2. Certain case-suffixes are appropriated to a particular 
gender ; or a case is not employed in a particular gender, but 
its place is supplied by some other form. Thus in nom. sing, 
the neuter has no final -5, either the accusative {novum, hewov) 
or the mere uninflected stem (oXj^^ey, cvpv, facile, facili) being 
used. 

3. Originally identical forms are distinguished, and the dis- 
tinction adopted as a mark of gender, tinronyy, dperrj: so the 
breaking up of the a sound into a 0, novo-d, nova-d (originally 
navat), 

4. Certain stem forms are appropriated to certain genders, 
especially feminines, in -ja, -is, -ic, etc. ; <p€povcra=z(j)€poprja, 
b6r€ipa=zd6T€pjay avKiprphf victria!=^vict{o)r-iC'8y etc. 

[The distinction of gender is retained in the Teutonic lan- 
guages, e.g. modem German, and the Bomance derivatives 
from Latin. English has abandoned the artificial part of the 
system, retaining a difierence in /orm only where sex is really 



Gender in 
modem Ian 
suages. 



, • * 



^ Ferraris ' Comparative Grammar,' p. 200. See also Sayce, * Principles of 
~Comp. Philology/ ch. vii. pp. 249-257, ist ed. 
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an important distinction (e. g. manf woman ; bully cow ; and Gender in 

modem Iftn- 

the sufi&x '688 in Princess, lioness, etc.), but it retains its guages. 
fundamental distinction in the pronouns he, she, it, or who and 
what. Other languages (e.g. modem Persian) have lost even 
that generic distinction : and in some of the Turanian family 
(e.g. Turkish and Finnish) grammatical gender is said never 
to have existed at all. There is of course in the necessity of 
things no reason for choosing one particular accident of a con- 
ception rather than another as a subject for grammatical dis- 
tinctions; but, as a matter of fact, there is always a strong 
natural personifying tendency at work in men's minds, leading 
them to invest even inanimate things with the idea of sex. 
Thus a ship to a sailor, a railway train to a porter, is always 
* she ;* and uneducated people often use the pronoun * Ae ' where 
ordinary usage prescribes *{<.' These are examples of the 
natwral tendency to extend distinctions of gender taking effect 
in a language which has generally repudiated such extension 
to all objects as unnecessary : and it is to the unrestrained 
working of such natural tendencies that we may ascribe the 
great development of generic distinction at an early period in 
the Indo-European languages, before, in fact, they had as yet 
branched off from the primitive stock.] 

Declension, 

Nouns are divided into two main classes or 'declensions' Principles of 
according to the final letter of the stem : viz. : — Vowel and 

I. Vowel-Declension (or A declension), including stems which Declension, 
end in -a, -e, -o (the three varieties of a the original vowel, see 

p. 34) ; and thus comprising the ist (m«*«a-), 2nd (domino-), 
and 5th {facie-) 'declensions* of Latin Grammar; and the ist 
(TToXira-, ^ovcra-) and 2nd {ravpo-) of Greek Grammar. 

II. Consonant-Declension, including stems whieh end in a 
consonant, or the semi-vowels -i, -u, or diphthongs av, cv, ov : 
thus comprising the 3rd and 4th "declensions' in Latin {judic-is, 
navi'S, gradu-s), and the corresponding nouns in Greek {(fivkoK- 
os, irdXi-y, PoTpV'S, PaaiKeif-s, vav-s, fiov-s), A small number of 
nouns with stems in o- or o)- follow the inflections of this 
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declension, e.g. miBiay ndOo-os: rjpa-s, 7Jp<o-os. The stem of 
words in this declension is best recognised in Greek in gen. 
sing., where all that remains after deducting the termination 
-OS is the stem, e.g. Xewv, Xeovr-os; ovofm, ovofiar-os. This is 
sometimes (but by no means always) the case in Latin, e.g. 
comes, comit'ia; judex, judic-is. The final consonant will of 
course generally be shown in this way, but the weakness of 
Latin vowel sounds (p. 53) often obscures the true vowel 
of the stem ; thus in atispex, auspic-isy the nom. auapec-a gives 
the true form {spec-). Often neither retains it, e.g. remexy 
remig-isy the true form being ag* ; auceps, aucupis (true form 
cap-). Such varieties however fall under the head of Latin 
Sound-Lore (see above, pp. S3-57). 
Differences There are certain differences between the inflections of the 

of Innection 

frS^^Deci**^? two classes thus arranged, which make it more convenient 

sions. to classify iy w, and diphthongal stems under the consonantal 

than under the vowel declension. Thus, in Greek : — 

(a) In gen. sing, consonant declension has always -os {-cds). 

(b) In nom. plur. „ „ „ -(s. 
In Latin : — 

(a) Gen. sing, and nom. plur. end in a long vowel or diphthong 
in the vow^l declension ; in -^ in the consonant declension. 

(6) Gen. plur. of vowel declension -m/m ; consonant declen- 
sion 'Um, 

(c) Dat., abl. plur. of vowel declension -is ; consonant declen- 
sion 'bus, 

[In older Latin however some of these differences apparently 
did not exist : for we find in nouns of the vowel declension -aes, 
-aSy -ea as gen. sing, of a stems (see below, p. 114), and -urn as 
term, of gen. plur. in both a and stems ; while certain words 
show 'hus in dat. and abl. plur. (p. 122). Archaic Latin thus 
furnishes materials for approaching nearer to a uniform system 
of inflection for all stems than do the earliest traceable stages 
of the Greek language ^. In Sanskrit there is but one general 
scheme of terminations, the classes of declension (eight in 
number) signifying the different modes of combining the final 
^ See Roby's ' Latin Grammar/ Vol. i. Book H. ch. vi. xii. 
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letter of the stem or base with the termination: a system 
which might, no doubt, have been carried out by Latin and 
Greek grammarians, had there been an equally careful gramma- 
tical analysis at an equally early stage in the history of those 
htnguages, and had the formation of nouns and verbs from 
roots and ' crude bases ' or stems been traceable with the same 
clearness as in Sanskrit.] 

Nominative Singvlar : — 

Formed in all nouns by suiBSxing -s to the stem. This -« is Nom. Sinj., 
generally regarded as representing a pronommal root -aa (de- Latin, 
monstrative pronoun); ^arrGbeek 6 (cp. p. 62); aa (fem.)=^. 
This demonstrative root or stem with -8 of nom. sing, forms 
sa-s, i.e. Greek 6r, which in Homer is demonstrative. In 
Greek and Latin the -a of nom. sing, is retained in many 
words, which therefore need no further explanation (e.g. Aeneas, 
KpiTrfs ; domimis, Beos ; urhs, irokis ; grad'»Jb8^ fades, fkuriKevs). 
From others it has dirappoared, but its presence can generally 
be traced: e.g. masc. vowel stems in -a have lost it, but such irf vowel 
double forms of masculine words as tTnrtJn/s and «7nrora (Hom.), 
alxfirjTrjs and aixfiTira, are Sufficient evidence for its having once 
existed. (Compare also the archaic Latin forms paricidas, 
hasticapas, and poeta, Apella, beside noirirris, 'AneXXfji.) Bopp 
(§ '3^)? Schleicher (§ 246), and others, assume its loss from ' j J 
feminine stems in a-, as bona, ayaSa, sivd: but there is no 
satisfactory evidence that such stems ever took the -s of nom. 
sing. Benfey ('Orient and Occident,' i. p. 298) maintains that 
they did not. 

Consonant Stems (Greek)* in Greek 

Guttwrdl and Labial stems : -5 with the stem vowel becomes 
I or i/r. <^vXa{ (stem <^vXaic-), <^X6^ (^Xoy-), 61/r (ott-). 

Dental Steins : r and b never remain before y, but disappear, 
the preceding vowel being often lengthened in compensation, 

e.g. \dimas (Xa/i»ro8-ff), x«P*^ (x**^*''""^' '"^W*^* (rrrwrfrfr-ff). In 

baiuLp {BdfMpT-) both r and s disappear. Stems in -vr sometimes 
lose both consonants before s (Tv^ff=Tv^ajn--ff, bovs^=b6vT-s, 
sometimes lose r and s retaining p (^€/)a>y=^/pow-s). 

In 'P stems sometimes the p, sometimes the -r is lost; the 
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Nom. Sing, yowel being in each case lengthened, e.g. rakds (stem 
tdkaoh), <f)prip (^pcy-), x^®" ix^^^) • ^^^ sometimes both forms 
are found, e.g. 0is, 6iv] hcK^Xsy dtK<f>lv (that in -s being the 
older). 

After 'p stems, s is lost, narrip {irarep's) I but Aeolic keeps 
both consonants, — x^P^ (^X*V)> h^^P^* -^ pdprvs {pApTvp-os) 
the p disappears. The solitary -X stem {SXs) retains both X 
and s. 

In -s stems the second -s denoting nom. sing, is lost and the 
TOwel lengthened, e.g. aikijOfis, stem akij^h. 

In Latin Consonant Stems (Latin) : — 

Cons, stems. ^ ^ ^ 

GiUtv/ral and Labial stems : s is added to the stem, e.g. vox 
{voC')y lex {leg-)f auceps, urhs. 

Dental stems : t and d disappear before -», and the preceding 
▼owel was originally lengthened in compensation; but in 
Classical Latin the tendency to shorten final syllables has again 
shortened the vowel, except in monosyllables and after i- pre- 
ceding. Thus pes {ped'is), aries {a/riH-is : but miUs (milU'ts), 
equ^s {equit'is), etc. Stems in -nt only reject t {ama/ns, amant-is), 
Latin being more tolerant than G^reek of combinations of final 
consonants; but in old Latin and in the common dialect we 
find infaSy sapies, etc. (cp. the parallel forms qtioties, qtiotiens), 

Jn '8 stems -s of nom. sing, is lost, and the preceding vowel 
originally lengthened, but in Classical Latin generally short. 
"We find however Ceres (Ceres-is), arhos {arhHr-is), In the 
declension of such stems the final -s became r in oblique cases 
(except vas)y and this r often supplanted final -s of nom. e. g. 
arhosy arhdr; honos, honor; vonds, vomer; rohwr cp. with 
vetMS (the -s being in all cases the older form). Stems in -n 
if masc. or fem. lose -ns, as homo (Jimnon-s) \ but in some words 
nis retained {pectenyfla/men), and in sa/nguis (originally sanguis , 
Lucr. iv. io^6)'=sanguin-s, -s is retained and n lost. After -r 
and 'l stems -s is always lost, but the preceding vowel was 
originally lengthened as in Greek: sal [sdl-is), par {pdr-is), 
actdr (actor-is). 

In -i and -u stems s is generally kept (igni-s, gradu-s) : but 
where r or ^ after another consonant precede t, the full termina- 
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tion 'is is lost, and e inserted before r ; e. g. acer=^acri'Sy which 

remains as fern. nom. ; vigil=.vigili8, 

rin Sanskrit nom. simr. -8 is omitted after consonantal stems, Sanskrit 
^ . . . . Nom. Sing. 

the vowel being sometimes lengthened in compensation, some- 
times not. Thus vdk is nom. sing, from stem vaA;-, Latin vox=. 
VOC'S and dv/rmands {pv<rti€vrjs) nom. sing, of stem durmanas 
{bva-iiEves) ; but hJidran (</>ep«y) is nom. sing, of stem bharcmt- 
{<l>€povT-). Stems in dr (masc.) and dr (fem.) reject both r and 
8, thus jn^ (stem pitar)==naTrjpy datd (stem ddtdr)=.h6Trjp, It 
will be observed that in aU these words the Greek forms of 
nom. sing, are fuller than the corresponding Sanskrit.] 

Nominative Plural : — 

Originally a reduplication of the sign for nom. siug., -8a8a ; Nom.Plur.: 
then 'Sas (which is actually found in Yedic Sanskrit as nom. 
plur. termination in a- stems, e. g. deva-8(i8 from dgva-8) ; and 
finally -as (Greek -es of consonant declension), which is the 
form in most Indo-European languages, and survives in one of 
the few remaiaing English inflections, the -a of plural fiignifica- 
tion. 

In Greek -€£ (=-09) is added to consonant stems, as iroifuv-€s, in Greek; 
txOv-€s, fia»Ti-€s, Sometimes the vowel of -i and -u stems is 1 
raised ; e. g. n-dXctr, n-Ai^cf, irokees^^irSKey-ts from ttoXc*-, the j ^ 
altered form of stem woXi- (whence also the Ionic irdXi-cf without 
raising the vowel) ; and iroX€is=:7r<5Xcf-€s from ttoXcv, the altered 
form of stem ttoXv- : cp. rdxe^St eyx^Xccf . In these the v of stem 
has been raised to fv, and the v of this diphthong then changed 
to f, which of course disappears altogether (above, pp. 64, 66). 

The nom. plur. of vowel stems -01, -at, shows no trace of final 
'S, though on the analogy of Latin (see below, p. 107) we should 
infer that it once existed. It has been suggested (Schleicher, 
Comp. § 247) that the loss of -£ began with nom. plur. of 
pronominal stem ta- {to-) : i. e. roe, rai ; this stem ta- according 
to the theory being increased by the suffix /a (y or^) a common 
derivative suffix (see above, p. 95), would form in nom. plur. 
tay-as, which by loss of final syllable would become tai (rot or 
rai) : and that this termination -01 -ai was gradually applied by 
analogy to all a- and o- stems. This is ingenious ; but it rests 
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Norn. Piur. upon an assumption for which there is no evidence one way or 
the other ; and in philological enquiries it is better to confine 
ourselves to the fcicts of language, and to be content with un- 
solved problems rather than risk hypotheses. 
In Latin. Latin Nom. Plural: — 

Consonantal stems; always in -e«, the quantity of which is 
supposed to be due to analogy from the i- stems. It is prob- 
able, however, that the original termination was -es (corres- 
ponding to as, €s), which e. g. in quattuor has dropped off 
altogether (cp. Terrap-cs) : so in Umbrian frater=:^frcU{e)r'es, 
Oscan censtur=zcen8{t)or-e8. Nom. plur. of i- stems always in 
es : here es was probably added to stem, thus giving -ies, which 
became es, is or eis (all found on inscriptions and in MSS.). 
[Another explanation is that the stem i- was raised to ey (as 
7roX€«=7roX€y-6s above) so that oves^^ove^s^^ovey-esJi 
U' stems in -M«=tt-c« (cp. viKv-^i), 

a- stems ; nom. plur. as or in archaic Latin -ai ; but it is 
inferred from a comparison of the other Italian dialects that 
the original form was -as (=.a-es) e. g. Umbrian urtas, totas 
(= Latin ortae, totae ; Oscan aasas, serif tas {=:arae, scrijptae). 
Matrona (nom. plur.) found on an inscription is supposed to 
point to this older form in -as with -s dropped ; but it might 
equally be an error for matronm, and in inscriptions a wide 
margin must always be allowed for merely casual errors of the 
cutter \ If -as is the original form, how do we get ai, ae ? 
The most plausible theory is that the i here represents an in- 
crease of the stem by i, such as will hereafter be shown in the 
pronominal declension {Jia-i-c, haec, etc. see below, chap. vii). 
Thus equae=:eqiuii=equa-i'S {s being dropped as often in 
Latin). Or it may be supposed that the -i- was added, upon 
analogy of the pronominal declension, after the loss of final s. 

In the 0- declension we get indications that o-es {-es added 
to the stem o-) was the earliest form. The various forms 



^ Ritschl wishes to restore the form in -as in Plant. Trin. II. iv. 138 (to 
avoid hiatus) : — 

Nam fulgnritae sunt altemae arbores. 
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actually found, which lead to this inference, may be thus Nom. Piur 
arranged ^ : — 

a. Oldest forms : i. Fesceninoei pihrninoe, poploe, (Carm. 
Sal.) ; stem retained in full, and therefore probably the oldest, 
-8 only having dropped. 

2. ploirtmie (Epit. L. Scipio, see Appendix I. i. 2) a contrac- 
tion from oe, but connected with the later forms in eiy i, 

b. Forms retaining -8 {-es, -eis, -18) e. g. modies, que8 (S. C. de 
Bacch. see Appendix I. ii.), m, lihereis, magi8tri8, hisce (in Ter. 
Eun. 269). These forms do not appear in inscriptions' earlier 
than 190 B. c, and remain for about a century. To explain 
the presence in these later forms of the final -«, which the 
earlier forms had lost, Corssen supposes a transition (by 
analogy) to the forms of the consonant (t-) declension : but it 
seems at least as natural to suppose that in the early inscrip- 
tions we see the result of a tendency to drop final consonants, 
which was artificially corrected during the second century b.c. 
(when we know that the literati of Eome took great pains to 
establish a correct standard for their language), but finally 
prevailed; pronunciation, as usual, obtaining the victory over 
etymological considerations in fixing orthography. 

c. The classical form in -i. 

We therefore may trace the stages of changa in these forms 
thus : — 

a- stems ; a-e«, a«, a-t(s), ae. 
0- stems ; o-«, e(«), d, i, 

eisy 



I 
i 



[In Sanskrit, all masc. and fern, stems form nom. plur. in -as 
before which I and U are raised ; vak'-ds (voces), hhdrant-as 
{<l)€povT-€s), sivds (siva + as), dvaj-as (from aw-«).] 

Nominative Dual (Greek) : — 

Originally -sas, a lengthened form of nom. plur. (as I nom. Nom. Diml, 
dual neuter, of i nom. plur. neuter ; and hhydm dat. abl. Sanskrit. 
instr. dual), -sds became -as ; but in all Indo-European 

' See Wordsworth's ' Fragments/ etc. ; Introd. ix. 9. 
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languages it has been further weakened : in Sanskrit to Su 
(in feminine a- stems to e) ; in Qreek to c^ which appears in 
the consonant declension, but in the vowel declension coalesces 
with the stem vowel, c7nroi>= (Wo-c, x.apd^x'^P^'^* 

In. Latin duo (Sanskrit dvdu) and ambo (Sanskrit ubhdu, 
G-reek ^fi0o>) are the only dual forms. 
Acraa. Smg.*^ ^ ccusative Singular : — 

Gfeneral type ; -aan for consonant, -m for vowel-stems. 

In Greek, -m becomes -v by the euphonic laws of the lan- 
guage : and with consonantal stems -av appears only as -a added 
to the stem, Xa/ivrad-a, ^a-a ^. Vowel stems retain -y, (wnro-y, 
<l>vyrj'v). Stems in i- v- and diphthongs av-, ov- generally form 
the accus. sing, on analogy of vowel-stems in -v; irSKi-v, pSrpV'V, 
/ /Sov-y, vav-v. Stems in ev- however are generally treated as con- 
sonant stems (vbecomingf ), thus /3a<riX€-a=/3acriX€^-a (/Sao-iXcv-) : 
and the same is not unfrequently the case with other diphthongal 
and I- and v- stems. Thus we have the Homeric vrj-a {vrjFa) 
beside pav-v; €vp€az=€vp€F-a (v- of stem raised to ev, cF-) beside 
€vpv-v, and o<t>pv-a : and in the other case-endings of /3oCp, /Sov 
is treated as a consonant stem {flof), Po-6is^=Pof-6s (Latin 
bov-is). So too 7r<JXi?-a=jr(JX€y-a (frSKi-s) beside n6ki-v. 
I The neuter accus. in consonantal stems is merely the stem 
^ \r ^ / subject to euphonic laws of the Q-reek language : e. g. repas 
(T€paT')y p^\i (/ifXir-), <l>€pov {<l>€povr-), yXvKv- : in vowel stems it 
ends in -v. 
In Latin. In Latin, -m is the invariable ending with masc. and fem. 

stems. The -em of consonantal declension is said not to re- 
present I. E. -am, but i-m : i. e. the stem lengthened by -i, which 
then became -e before m, in both stems thus lengthened and 
original i- stems, with a few exceptions among the latter^. 
It is no doubt desirable to regard these few accusative forms 

^ This a is, however, regarded by some as a ' connecting vowel ' between 
stem and termination, analogous to o in kiy-o-/A€y. See Curtius* ' Elucida- 
tions/ pp. 1 08, 109, English translation. 

^ The following nouns form accus. in -im, and ablat. ih. -t : — 

Always — buris, tussis, sitis, vis. Tiberis, etc. 
Generally — ^febris, pelvis, pulvis, restis, securis, tarns. 
Occasionally— davis, navis, sementis. 



A 
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in 'im among the mass of forms in -em as survivals of a more Accus. Sing., 

primitive form ; and this is in harmony with the usual course "** 

of vowel degeneration in Latin (above, p. 53) in which e is 

the lowest point. It might, however, be maintained that -em 

as seen in jpedit-em, 'equit-em at first represented -dm {e being 

a regular variety of original a) :. and that this -em coalesced 

with the final vowel of i- stems into -Im or em (i-em), -im 

being the earlier form ; and that finally the analogy of this 

tm or em caused the -em of purely consonantal stems to be 

regarded as a long syllable, upon the erroneous inference that 

-em was exactly the same in all words which exhibited it. 

This view is not less consistent with the observed facts of 

languages, and obviates the diflSiculty which cannot but be 

felt in the theory of a difierent structure for one of three words 

so obviously parallel as Sanskrit vdk'-amj Old Bactrian vdk'-em, 

Latin voc-em. This Old Bactrian accus. in -em of consonantal 

stems seems to famish a clear link between Sanskrit -am and 

Latin -em, e. g. barent-emj cp. with Sanskrit bhdrant-am, Latin 

ferent-em. 

To the vowel stems in -a (-0) -m was added ; honum {hono-m), 
musa-m, -m as we have seen (chap. iv. p. 69) was weakly 
sounded in pronunciation, and is accordingly omitted on some 
old inscriptions. 

Accusative Plmral : — 

General type, ns, i.e. addition of a to termination of accus. Accua-Plur.: 
sing, m, which by assimilation to the dental sibilant s becomes n. 
This -ns is retained only by Gothic, the euphonic laws of which 
did not forbid such a combination at the end of a word, e.g. 
gastins (stem gasti), sununs (sunu-) : but there are traces of it 
in both Greek and Latin, and also in Sanskrit and Zend. 

Gre^ accus, jplur. : formed by addition of r to ace. sing., but In Greek; 
w only retained in the Argive and Cretan dialects, e.g. t6w,\ 
^:zrovs, vptiyevraps^^irpta-ficvrds. Elsewhere, in the vowel declen- 
sion, V disappears, the vowel being usually raised in compensa- 
tion, e.g. iTTTTo-vsy Ittttovs (Doric onrwff, like Latin -os) ; x^P^^y 
xapas. In Lesbian -ow and -aw became -ots, -ais ; thus icaXoir, 
=icaXa9, as in Pindar we have <i>Ckr)(Tms=.ffiCKri(Tav^='<tiChji(rairr'S, 
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Aocus. I lur. Attic <t>CKrnrai, In consonant stems -r follows -a of ace. sing, 
making -ay : but in t- and v- stems there is variety of form ; 
thus beside iroKi-as and ttoXi^op we have 7r<5X«=7r<5Xiv-ff. irokus^ 
the ordinary accusative, is perhaps best taken as =7r($X€^-af (see 
above on nom. plur., p. 105) : but it might also represent TrdXiy-r, 
and be =.ir6Kls, With neuters, a is added to the stem. 

In Latin. Latin occiLs. plv/r, of masc. and fern, stems always in -s, 

with long vowel preceding by compensation for the loss of 
-m- ; thus -a«=-am-«, -o«=-owi-«; es (M)=eww {ims), -us:= 
-um-s. To neuter stems -a is added, corpora =corpo8-a, 

[In Sanskrit, traces of the termination -ns are found : but in 
vowel-stems usually either n or s disappears and the vowel is 
raised, e.g. dgva-s {equus), ace. plur. dgvdn; dgvd {equa\ ace. 
plur. dgvds. So dm-n (masc), dma (fem.) from stem avi-. 
To masc. and fem. consonant stems, and monosyllabic vowel 
stems, -as is added, vaJsf-as, d^ma^i-as^ nav-aa (nau)J\ 

Accus.Dual. The Accusative Dual in Greek (as also in Sanskrit masc. 
and fem.) is the same as nom. dual. In Latin duo, arribo have 
also a form duas, amboa, on analogy of plural, and in fem. only 
this form {diKis, ambas). 
Vocative Singula/r : — 

Voc.Sing.: This, it has been already said (p. 98), is in Indo-European 
languages no ^ case,' but the mere stem used as an interjection. 

In Greek; In Greek guttural and labial stems, the nom. is used as 
voc. (except yvvcu.-=iyvvaiK')': but in dental stems the mere stem 
is used, subject to euphonic laws, e. g. irai (Trotfi-), ava (oi^aicr-), 
ycpov (ycpow-). irovs however (stem ttoS-) and the nom. sing, 
of participles in -as, -ftp, -ovp, -©v (stems in -vt) are used as 
vocative. The voc. in -* of o- stems is the stem with o sunk 
to € : Beos however (as Deus) is generally used for voc. (though 
in Matt, xxvii. 46 we have Gfe fiov) ; so ffiCKos (Hom. Od. iii. 375) 
and oZtos. The voc. termination -oi of Tr^lda), aldm-t, etc., is 
anomalous ; it appears however to stand to nom. sing, in -© as 
Sanskrit v^c. of fem. d stems (e. g. agve) stands to the nomina- 
tive : for e=z-ai. 

In Latin. In Latin the nom. sing, is used for vocative, except in 

masculine stems in 0-, where the stem with -0 changed to e 
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is used. In puer (for py>er-us) the abbreviated form of nom. 
is also Toc. : but puere is found in Plautus. 

The Vocative Dual and Plural in Sanskrit and Greek, and 
the Vocative Plural in Latin are the same as the respective 
nominatives. 

Genitive Singular : — 

There appear to have been two forms of Indo-European Gen. Sing. : 

. . Indo-Euio- 

suflSixes for the genitive case, viz. for a- stems (a-, o-), ^i/a/ peanFonns. 
for all others, -as or -s. This -sya appears as an adjectival 
suffix in e. g. hrnj^'fru^-^^ the stem of which hrjuotrvo- is the origin 
of the Homeric gen. fiij/ioio (o- falling out between two vowels). 
It can also be shown in Sanskrit and other languages that the 
termination of the genitive is identical with derivative suffixes, 
by whidi substantives are changed into adjectives^; a fiact 
which illustrates the true grammatical force of the case, and 
shows the accuracy of the Q-reek term yeviKr^ TrrSta-is (general 
or predicative case — ^referring to a yevos or class), which the - 
Romans spoilt by translating genitivus ^ case of origin or birth ' 
{y€wrfruai). The use of Latin cuius both as a genitive case and 
an adjective is another illustration in point. 

The other termination -aa cannot be so clearly traced as an 
adjectival suffix ; but there are indications of such connection ^. 
Greek Gen. Sing : — 

In consonantal stems -or (=-as) is added to the stem : ttoS-op, in Greek. 
yevovs (=yewof ssyewc-oy). -os is sometimes raised to -as (ttSKc-c^Sj 
^aa•lXe-el>ff), with which may be compared the long vowel of the 
closely allied ablative case, dt, -cos, etc. (see below, p. ii6). In ^ '^ 
1 diphthongal stems v has generally passed into F (consonantal) I » 
I and thus disappeared, fioF-6s (/3ov-), /Sao-iXcf-wr* (/Sao-tXcv-). In J 
^ V- stems forms like yowos (yow-), bovpbs (5opv-) are transposi- 
tions from yoW'6s, bopv-St: while yXvKc-os, a(TT€'Oi, etc., show 
that the stem vowel v has been raised to ev {eF) and become 
diphthongal ; thusyXviceos=yXvicef-os is analogous to /3ao-tX/-a)f= 



^ See a note to Max Miiller's * Lectures/ Series I. Lecture iii. near the 
end (pp. 103, 104, 1st ed.). 

^ See Ferraris 'Comparative Grammar,* pp. 212, 213. 
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Gen. Sing. 
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fiaa-Ckif-os, Similarly iroXe-wy and Homeric TrAij-or =7rA€y-o£ ; 
the stem vowel remainiDg unaltered in Ionic 7roXt-oy. 

Fern, a- stems have -as or -s added to the stem vowel, o-o^iaj, 
(fivyrjs, Masc. and neuter stems in o- originally formed gen. by 
addition of -tryo, whence the Epic gen. in -oto ; aypoto=cpypo-<ryo 
by omission of <r^. The Attic geo. in -ov (Aeolic -«) arises by 
contraction from -oo=-ocrio, with first o* and then i omitted. 

From masc stems in a- we find three forms in Homer, (i) -ao; 
(2) -€« (*ATpeifico>), in which the quantity of the two syllables -do 
is transposed, and a weakened to c (-co then becomes one 
syllable by synizesis and the accent remains unaltered in spite , 
of tt) in final syllable, as with 7r($Xca>r, etc.) ; (3) -© by contrac- 
tion from -ao, 'Epfi€i<o, pop€a> (^'Epfitia-s, ^opea-s). Aeolic has 
-a (o being lost), Atdd, Kpovibd, The earliest form in -ao is 
•probably •=:a-<ryoy ayo ; but Curtius, in his work on Greek 
Etymology, derives -do from dos^^dyas, the gen. sing, termina- 
tion of Sanskrit fem. ,stems in -a, which change the stem vowel 
-a into ai (ay) before -as, e. g. dgvd (equd), gen. dgvdjas ; but 
d^oa-9 (eg'wiw), gen. dgva-sya. The Attic gen. in -ov is a con- 
traction from -ao, 7roXtTov=iroXera-o. 

Latin Genitive Singular : — 

The suffix -as appears in Latin as -os, -us, -es, -is. 

(i) -OS, senatu-os in S. C. de Bacch. (Appendix I. ii.). 

(2) -us, on inscriptions up to the end of the seventh century, 
A.u.c. (rarely after 100 b.c.), Cererus, Caesarus, hominus, 
Venerus, etc. From this in u- stems arose the contraction us 
:=uus (domutLS inscr.) It also survives in aliu>s, illius, etc. 

(3) -^> on inscriptions before the Second Punic Wat, Salutes, 
Ajpolones : and again in late Latin, Caesares, campestres, etc. 

(4) -is, the ordinary gen. sing, of consonant stems proper. 
The w of i- stems (ovis) was perhaps originally ^«=^-o«: thus 
ovis=ovi'Os, as we find a form aliT= alios {aUus\. See below, 
chap. vii. p. 145. The tendency to shorten final syllables, aided 



^ In the Thessalian dialect, the gen. sing, of o stems often ended in •(>(, 
about which there are two yiews: (i) that it » -010, mmiu the final o 
(Ahrens, ' De Dialectis Aeolids,' p. 321 ; ' De Dialecto Dorica,* p. 528 sqq.); 
(2) that it is an old locative used in a genitiye signification. 
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by the tendency to see analogy between two similar tefmina- Gten. Sing., 
tions omSy nominiSy would sufficiently account for the subse- 
quently uniform -ts of both consonant proper and i- stems. - 
-ta is obviously parallel to Greek -os, cp. gemiB, gener-is with 
ytvoSf yevea-os (yeWos, y€vovs)» 

The U' stems exhibit the greatest variety of gen. sing, inflec- ^" stems, 
tion : thus we find (i) -tw* as above; (2) -uus, sls above (in 
some cases however -mis may be due to a method of denoting 
the length of a vowel by doubling it, introduced by the tragic 
poet Accius, and prevalent on inscriptions from about 130-75 
B.C.; found also regularly in MSS. of Pliny the elder, where 
-uus represents -us of gen. sing. nom. and ace. plur. of u- stems) ; 
(3) -uis., retained in su-is, gru-is (which then, by analogy, are 
declined Uke i- stems), and used by several writers up to temp. 
Cicero, e.g. senatuisy domuis, etc., quoted by Grellius ; quaestuis 
(Ter. Hec. ^Z^),fructui8y victuis, etc. (Varro) ; (4) -i, perhaps 
an analogy of -o stems (from similarity of nom, sing, -its), or 
possibly from some confusion with the past part, in -tuSy most 
of the examples being from words where t precedes the stem 
vowel u-y e. g. adverUiy quaesHy omati (all in Terence), senatiy 
Jrrictiy etc. (see Roby's Latin Grammar, vol. i. § 399) ; (5) the 
ordinary termination -uSy by contraction from -uus or -uis. 

In 0- stems the gen. ends in -i or -ei (inscriptions from Punic Vowel stemg. 
War — Augustus). Three explanations of this termination are 
suggested : — 

(i) That it is a locativBy which has supplanted the old 
genitive. This would account for, and has probably been sug- 
gested by, the apparently 'abnormal grammatical usages of 
Romaey Tarenti in a locative sense; these, however, may be 
otherwise explained (see below, p. 119). 

(2) That like Greek -ov, it arises from the termination -sya, 
i. e. agri=zagroi=:-a>gro{8)i{o). This gives at first sight a plausible 
parallel between the Greek and Latin 0- declensions ; but the 
only real parallel to this supposed Latin abbreviation of -syo is 
the Thessalian gen. in -oe mentioned above (p. 112), and Bopp 
truly points out that ' lupi and lu^ae from lupai rest on the 
same principle ; and if lupi proceeds from Xvkoio, whence can 
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Latin Gen. luj^i be derived, as the corresponding Greek feminine nowhere 
"**^*"*'* exhibits an -aw or -lyto?' (Comp. Grammar, § 189). 

(3) That the original termination was o-ia (i. e. -as added 
to the stem), the final -s being lost, and -oi contracted to -i. 
This explanation is made more probable by traces of a final 
'8 in the other Italian dialects : e. g. Oscan suveis {mi), Pv/mpai- 
aneis (Pompeiani) ; Umbrian puples (jpopiUi), katles {catuli), 
etc., which lead us to infer an Italic genitive in -ois, whence 
Oscan -ew, Umbrian -es, Latin -t. The analogy of fern, a- 
stems will also bear out this conclusion. For them we have 
in pateffamilias and the old genitives terrds (Naev.), vi(t8 (Enn.), 
etc. distinct evidence of a termination -ds, the readiest solution 
for which is that it is a contraction for -a-is {i8=a8 added to 
the stem), a termination found in one old inscription in Proae- 
pnai8=^Pro8erpinae, and on vulgar inscriptions (not before 
seventh century a. u. c.) appearing as -aes or -ces (chiefly in 
proper names of freedwomen and slaves JtUiaes, Anrdaes, 
Vernaes, etc.). The other form in -at (Lucr. and Verg.) or 
-ae may then be traced to the same -ais by loss of final -s, 
and corresponds exactly to agri=agroi from agro-is. This 
explanation, which reconciles the two forms -as and -at (ae), 
and harmonises the declension of both masc. and fem. a- stems 
(0- and a-) appears upon the whole the simplest and most 
satisfactory. 

Gen. Sing, of Of stems in -e four forms of gen. sing, are found, viz. -es 
{rabies J Lucr. iv. 1083), -ei, -e {fide, Hor. Od. iii. 7. 4 ; die, 
Verg. G. i. 208) and -t (v. 1. in Aen. i. 636, dii, and elsewhere ; 
see Roby, Latin Grammar, i. § 357). Of these -e and -I are 
contractions of -ei : -ei and -es are phonetic varieties of -at 
and -as of the a- stems, and the same explanation covers both. 
Genitive Plwral : — 

Gen.Piur.: The oriffinal Indo-European type is inferred to be -OiS-ams^ 

pean type. i. e. -as (gen. sing.) + -am (pronominal element found m hhy-wm 
etc. see p. 1 20) -|- -s (plural sign). This -asams would gradu- 
ally sink to -asdm, -sdm, -dm; of which forms, -am= Greek 
-cov, Latin -vm; -«aw= Latin -rum of a- and 0- stems; 'while 
the quantity of before -rum {eqTwrum from stem equd), and 
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of Sanskrit tesMm (horum) from stem ta (hie) perhaps points Gen. Plur. 
to -asam, whose initial vowel coalescing with the stem vowel 
would make a long syllable. [In Sanskrit only the pronominal 
declension retains this trace of the longer form -sam or -asam : 
with nouns, -dm is added direct to consonant stems, e.g. 
vdk''dm {voc-um)j while vowel stems are increased by n before 
the addition of -dm, e. g. dgvd-n-dm (dgva-s), dvl-n-dm (aw-).] 

Greek Genitive Plural, -a)i/=-(im is added to the stem. The In Greek; 
o- of o- stems coalesces with it, XvKa)v=XvKd-a)i' : and the same 
is apparently the case with a- stems, viz. x«^P^»'=X®P<*'®''* 
The fem. gen. plur., however, is always accented with circum- 
flex, the masc. only when the accent of nom. sing, is oxytone : 
and it has been supposed that this difference points to an 
original difference in formation, the 5- stems having the suffix 
-o-cop (^-sdm) ; so that x^P^^^^X^P^^^' This is to some extent 
borne out by the Homeric form o-wv of such gen. plur., and 
the comparison of e.g. rd-tov gen. plur. fem. with Sanskrit 
td-sd/m (ha/rum) from stem ta, a- would of course naturally fall 
out between two vowels. rd-aVf is-ta-rum and td-sdm would 
thus be parallel forms. 

Latin Genitive Plural. Formed by adding -urn or -om (found In Latin, 
in u- stems, and in 0- stems after « or v) to consonantal 0- i- 
or U' stems : e. g, fulmin-um, avi-um, magiatratuom, fructuwn ; 
and -uwn sometimes contracted into -wniy 'pass'wm (Lucilius, 
Martial), cwrrum (Verg. Aen. vi. 653). Many consonantal 
stems are increased by -i on analogy of the -t stems, e.g. 
mer<j-i-t*m, 'genat-i-wm^ anujmt-i-um (also ama/nt-um, which is 
not a contraction o^ but an earlier form than that in -iurri) : 
but this addition is very rare with stems ending in -n, -r, -8 
(except vir-i'Um, complur-i-vm). Some consonantal stems fol- 
low analogy of -t* stems, e. g. alitu-um (Lucr. and Verg.) beside 
alit-v/m. 

0- stems (masc. and neut.) add either -um {-om) or -orum 
(-asam) to the stem. The first is not, as sometimes regarded, 
a contraction of the longer form : it is in fact probably the 
older, being the only one known to the Umbrian and Oscan 
dialects, occurring exclusively on early coins of fifth century 

I 2 
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G«n.Plur. j^ u. c., and most frequently on inscriptions of an early date 
{RoTnanoTriy 80vomi-=^8uorumf divom, etc.). The other form in 
-drum gradually superseded it, and occurs commonly on in- 
scriptions of the second century b. c. and later : and in and 
after Cicero's time\ the form in -um was found only in 
certain words : e. g. nummumj dena/num^ etc. ; duurtiy ducen- 
Vwm and other numerals, especially distributive ; deurriy divuTriy 
vi/rum and compounds, Italimt, etc. ; nostrunt and vestrum 
(see below, p. 136). • a- stems form gen. plur. in -drum; but 
-tmi is formed (i) fSaa masc. patronymics in -des {Aeneadv^n, 
etc.), (2) compounds of gigno and coIq {terrigenurriy caelicolum) — 
both in dactylic poetry only; (3) fr«38f^the fem. stems amphora, 
drachma (but these are probably borrowed from Greek), -e 
stems have the form in -rum {dierum, etc.). 

The forms hoverum,, nucerum, regerum, lapiderum, noticed 
by Varro, seem (if genuine) to point to the occurrence of the 
longer form in consonantal stems with «=t as a connecting 
vowel ; i being sufiixei to the stem as with the other form in 
-tmi where the termination -^um^ is formed from a purely con- 
sonantal stem. Another explanation supposes an addition to 
the stem of -er, because in some words an -r is found in gen. 
sing, {acijpenseris, cucumeris, etc.), and is therefore perhaps not 
peculiar to the plural number in the words in question. 

The Genitive Dual agrees in form with the Dative Dual 
(P- 123). 

Ablative Singular : — 
Ablat. Sing., The Ablative is most closely allied in meaning to the Geni- 

in what Ian- . , , , , 

muLges re- tive, and has been retained as a distinct form in Declension only 
by Old Persian (Zend) and Latin. Sanskrit preserves it in 
masc. and neut. a- stems, Greek in adverbs in -wy, where ff=^ 
of Sanskrit ablative ; this -t probably representing an original -d 
retained in Old Latin, and also in Zend. 

Thus 6fiS>s=^ofji(aT=z8amatj abl. of sama^ 'similar: ir&s (Ionic 
Ka>s)=l, E. kvat, abl. of kva. The Sanskrit a- stems (masc. and 
neutr.) preserve the final -t {sivdt, dgvdt) : in all others -t has 

^ See Cicero, 'Orator,' xlvi. § 155; and compare Roby's 'Latin Gram- 
niar,* § 365 (vol. i. p. 124). 
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become -s, as in Greek, and the ablative is therefore identical AbUt. Sing, 
in form with the genitive in -as ; such merging being prevented 
in the a- stems by the retention of the longer genitive form in 
-sya. 

Latin Ablative Singular : — 

Here the original -d (as in Zend d — written f by Schleicher) In 1^*^"- 
has been retained ; but is only found in Old Latin and Oscan, 
being lost in Classical Latin and TJmbrian. Thus we find on 
inscriptions senatud, praidad^; gnaivod (Ep. Scip. Appendix 
I. i. i) ; sententiad, couentionid, and the adverbs suprad, extrad, 
facilumed (S. C. de Bacch., Appendix I. ii.). This form 
/acilumed, with e.g. Oscan amprvfi-d {=improbe)y shows that 
the ordinary adverbial termination in -e is an ablative in -edy 
from adjectives in -ws, -a, -ww, and thus distinguished in form 
from the masc. and fem. ablatives in -od, -ad (which are also 
sometimes adverbial, as in cito{d), 8upra{d), c(mtra{d), etc.). 
The original quantity of the adverbial ablative in -e{d) is 
generally retained though shortened in some words in constant 
use, e! g. bene, male. 

In 0-, a-, e-, and u- stems, the long vowel of the ablative -o, 
-a, -^, 'U was originally followed by the characteristic -d, which 
fell ofiF at an early period. The latest inscription on which it 
occurs is the S. C. de Bacch (186 b. c), a formal legal document 
with much in its orthography that was probably archaic at the 
time ; and it is by no means found constantly even in the 
earliest inscriptions, Plautus seems to have used it or not as 
he chose ; and forms like -med, -ted, -sed are freely restored by 
his modern editors metri gratia ^ 

In consonant and i- stems we find both -I and -e as abl. -x 
terminations. In classical Latin, most adjectives in -is have -i 
(thereby securing a distinction from the neut. sing, in -e); 
most substantives and participles -e. Some substantives how- 
ever regularly have -i (see above, p. 108, note) ; in others which 
usually have -^, -i is also found, especially in Lucretius (see 
Munro on i. 978). In late and vulgar Latin all ablatives in 

^ Ritschl, *Neue Plautin.* Excurs. i. 106. 
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^blat. Sing. _t are weakened to -e. The history of the forms is as follows. 
The original form was probably -id (I. E. -<i<),seene.g. in murid 
(Columna Rostrata, b. c. 260), cou&ntionid (S. C. de Bacch.), 
and traceable in ante-hac (the non-elision of which is perhaps 
due to its original form antid-hac). This -Id became -ed and 
then -e, which quantity is found on the Epit. of Scipio 
Barbatus (Appendix I) in a Saturnian verse, Gnaivod \ jpatre 
I jprogna \ tus\\ , . ., and Plant. Capt. 807 (trochaic), Turn 
jpistores scrofipasci qui alunt fwrfwre sues. From 150 b. c. 
onwards -e becomes most common, -ei and -I are also found : 
e. g. on Ep. Scip. 4 (Appendix I. i.), virtutei, ablat., and -i in 
consonantal stems, luci Plaut. AuL 741 ; Ter. Ad. 841 ; 
Lucr. iv. 235 ; Cic. Phil. xii. 25. The tendency of pronuncia- 
tion to obscure and weaken all final syllables brought all these 
forms at last down to the weakest form -e (see above, p. 53). 

The Ablative Plural agrees in form with the Dative Plural 
(see p. 122). 

Locative Singular : — 

The general type is -t, for Indo-European noun-stems ; but 
pronominal stems have -in, which is the older form, and pro- 



Loc. Sing., 
Indo-Euro- 
pean type. 



V. 



bably connected with a pronominal roojt^-Am, weakened first 
to -an then to -in» The locative termination of fem. stems 



In Greek; 



in Sanskrit -dm seems to point to the oldest form of the 
suffix. The locative is retained as an independent case in 
Sanskrit, Zend, Sclavonic, Lithuanian ; in Greek, Latin, 
Teutonic, and Keltic, it has coalesced with the dative (its 
functions being also shared with gen. and abl. in Greek and 
Latin). 

In Greek, the dative singular in -i is properly a locative form 
7ro5-i, yepovT-iy etc. *. and the locative meaning is retained in 
such forms as Mapaj$S>vi, SaXa/uiIw, wkt\, ic.r.X. The dative of o- 
and a- stems is a true dative (see below, p. 120) : but side by 
side with it we find locative forms such as oUoi [oIko- -f i) x^h^'- 
(xafia- -f i). This locative -01 of 0- stems becomes in Aeolic vi — 
Tvid€y fieavij and in Doric -€t, e.g. ird (^01), Trfvci, tovtci, reide'J, 
[^ this form in -ce being al§Q found in Attic^ «/*«^«> irayou^e], eW 
f (=e-ico-i from stem ko-), ayxi is perhaps locative (ssay^f*) from 
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a stem ayKo-, whence ayxov : and atcl may be locative of a stem loc. Sing, 
mfo- = Sanskrit ^va, Latin aeoo-'i fiol, a-oi (Doric toi) are pro- 
bably locatives : see below, p. 135. 

In Latin there are but few traces of a distinct locative case ; in Latin, 
the locative, both in form and functions, having become merged 
in either the ablative or dative (f genitive) case. In consonant 
declension forms like ruH, vesperl, herl {^hes-i from hes, Greek 
xB€Sy cp. heaternus) many may be locatives, but are not distin- 
guishable from dat. or abl. in ^. 

From 0- stems hum% belli, fod, Oorinthi, etc. are perhaps 
locatives, but are assimilated in form to the dative (as in iUi, 
soli) not the genitive. Fostri-die, quotidie, etc., and in Old 
Latin die quinti, die crastini, seem to point to a locative form 
merged in the dative: and so Romae, militiae {Roma-i, mili- 
tia-i) are perhaps originally locatives formed by adding % to 
the stem, but are now undistinguishable from the gen. or dat. 
Perendie, jam and the pronominal adverbs in -im (Appendix 
II, A.) are supposed to indicate the still older locative termina- 
tion 'in=:-am, 

[The locative terminations in Sanskrit are -i (consonant and in Sanskrit, 
diphthong stems), -du (masc. stems in i- and t*-, the stem vowel 
disappearing), -dm (fern, stems in d- i- m-), -e (=a-f-t masc. 
and neut. stems in a-), and -in (only in pronominal declension).] 

Locative Flural : — 

From the forms of this case in the Asiatic branch of Indo- 1^. Plur. 
European languages (Sanskrit -su, -8?m, and in the Vedas susu ; 
Zend shvay shU, -ahu, -hva, -hiZ, -hu and Old Persian -suvd) an 
original type sva-sa (sva pronominal, and sa plural sign) is 
inferred by some philologists (Schleicher, Comp. § 256). How- 
ever this may be, the Sanskrit -su evidently corresponds to the 
Greek -at or -o-o-i {a-fi) of the dative plural, which is thus, like 
the dat. sing, in -t, really locative. -<ri or -a-a-i are sometimes 
added direct to consonant stems, sometimes by a 'connecting 
vowel' e: e.g. froa-al (=7r<J5-(ri), but also TTob-f-aai (Epic); 
Kvarl and Kvp-c-a-fri {kvp-) ; TroXi-c-o-o-t, ttoXio-i and ttoXco-i from ttoXc-. 
o- and a- stems are lengthened by i, iTnro-t-a-iy x^pa-t-o** : but 
some fem. locatives are found without such increase, e. g. Ovpaai, 
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Dat. Sing., 
General type. 



Loc Piur. 'Aiftjinyo-t. The Epic forms -jia^iy -us are from lengthening of a in 

In Latin, the locative plural is merged in the form of dat. 
and abl. plur. The dat. abl. in -is, however, of o- and a- stems 
is very possibly a locative form (see below, p. 122). 

Ko Locative Dual is found in Qreek or Latin : but Sanskrit 
has a form ending in -69, 

Dative Singular :■ — 

General type -ai, Sanskrit -^, Greek -^ (=0- oe), a (=a + oi), 
Latin -i. Different vie^rs are held as to the origin of this ter- 
mination, viz. : — 

(i) That it is a strengthening of the locative -^. 

(2) That it represents the preposition ahhi, hh being lost, as in 
Sanskrit sivais, instrum. plur. of ai/va (see below, p. 124), and as 
<!> is lost in Doric €fih and Epic t€i» {=^ma-hhyam, tu-hhyam). 
These pronominal datives (cp. Latin tibi, sibi, etc.) give hh : and 
as pronouns generally preserve more archaic forms than nouns, 
they perhaps point to the original form of the dative. The use 
of the preposition ahhiy ' towards,' to form the dative would be 
analogous to the Latin idiom of ad carnijwem ddbo, etc. found in 
Plautus. 

In Greek, a- stems (a-, rj-, o-) alone have the true dative termi- 
nation, oMcoi)=oiico--f 01, ^€a=^€a--fac: in all others the locative 
in I is used. Infinitives in -fievaiy -tvai, -mi, -cu are probably 
datives of consonantal stems (see below, chap. viii). 

In Latin, the dative in -I of consonantal and i- and u- stems 
perhaps represents Indo-European -ai. Inscriptions of fifth 
century A. u. c. give -e, which is analogous to Sanskrit -e=-at : 
e. g. Junone, matre, salute, Diove {Jovi) : and this form appears 
to have been retained in some technical phrases, e. g. solvendo 
aere alieno, jure dicn/ndo in Livy and Suetonius. Umbrian has 
-e : jpa<r6= Sanskrit jpitre {patri). Later inscriptions (sixth 
century a. u. c. to time of Augustus) give -ei : e. g. qiMiei (Ep. 
Scip. 4, Appendix I. i.) Apolenei, Diovei, Hercohi, etc. Oscan 
has -et ; paterei, Diii/ijei, etc. Finally -ei became -i, which does 
not appear on inscriptions before temp. Gracchi. Corssen 
considers -ei to be the original dative suffix and -t the locative : 



In Greek ; 



In Latin. 
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Schleicher (Comp. § 254) regards -t, -«, -ei as varieties of the ^^"^''f* 
same form, but locative. It is certainly more reasonable to 
regard the three forms as identical : and the history of Latin 
orthography will supply many analogies to this variety of 
spelling (e. g. ni, ne^ nei : cp. Ritschl's view of the relations of e, 
ei, and I quoted in Kob/s Latin Grammar, vol. i. § 268). But 
the invariable quantity of dat. -I is an objection to regarding it 
as locative, the characteristic of which, as we have seen, is -i 
(p. 118); the tendency of Latin phonetic change being not to 
lengthen short, but to shorten long terminations. 

In a-, e-, 0- stems the oldest forms appear to be -at, -ei, -oi 
{quoiy poptdoi, traceable in huic=^hoic). With such stems the 
first letter of the termination -at united itself to the stem vowel, 
and the results -ol, -di, -el seem to have been sometimes pro- 
nounced as dissyllable ; as is still the case with e- stems, where 
the full form is retained \ 

In 0- stems the final -i was dropped (jpopulo=populd-i=:^ 
jpoptdo-oi :) just as in Greek (Mr7r^=Mnrfi)-i=«nro-oi, etc.), where 
however the traces of i remain in ' * subscriptum.' In a- stems 
i survives in Classical Latin, -ae^ai: but dative forms like 
Matuta, Tusco-lana, etc. are parallel to Greek B€^=6€ai=:3€a-ai, 
and Latin populo, in the loss of -i. In e- stems also a similar 
form in -e is found: e.g. die, Plant.; re, Trin. 635, 657 : Jide, 
Aul. 659, Amph. 391 ; facie, Lucilius, etc. : and a monosyllabic 
pronunciation metri gratia of -et gives the intermediate stage. 
Compare the remark of Aulus Gellius (ix. 14), 'In casu dandi 
qui purissime locuti sunt, non "faciei" uti nunc dicitur sed 
" facie " dixerunt.' 

Dative Plural : — 

Greneral type hhyams, i. e. hhyam, of dat. sing, (as seen in Dat. Piur., 
Sanskrit pronominal declension, p. 137) + plural sign -a. The peantype. 
Old Prussian -mans of dat. plur. is the natural representative, 
by the laws of phonetic change, of Indo-European hhyams, and 
therefore confirms the inference that this is the primitive form 

' The dative termination -e< of the ordinary fifth declension seems to have 
been variously scanned as S-i, ei, and it ; see for examples Koby, ' Latin 
Grammar/ § 306 (i. p. 122). 
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Dat. Piur. ^mus in Lithuanian {mum/us j ju7rms=^ nobis , vohis) points to the 
same form : for if the original had heen Sanskrit bhyas, Lith. 
would have -maa ; but u is accounted for by the nasal m. 

This case form appears in all Indo-European languages except 
Greek, which employs locative plur., as in sing, (see p. 119). 
In Sanskrit -hhyaans becomes -hhyas (cp. ace. plur. -a8^:^am-s^ 
p. 109). 

In Latin. In Latin, -hhyas became -hios or -hius, then -hos^ -bus (for 

loss of i cp. min-iL8:=mdniiLS and see also on p. 56) : and a 

Dat. in -but. parallel form appears in no-bis, earlier Twbeis. This -bus is the 
regular termination for consonant, t-, and u- stems, and is also 
found in ambo-buSy duo-bus (p- stems) ; deabus, JUMus, liberta- 
bus on inscriptions, and amba-buSy duabuSy classical (a- stems) ; 
diebuSy rebus, classical {e- stems), -i is usually added before it 
to consonant stems {nomin-i-bu^, etc.) ; but in bo-bus, bvr-btb8= 
bov-bus we have possibly the remnant of an earlier formation by 
adding -bus direct to the stem. In i- fitems i is found as e in 
Old Latin, e. g. temjpestatebiiSy navebos : and in u- stems, u some- 
times becomes i, 2J& frxnctihus. 

Dat. in -M. The dat. (also abl.) plur. of 0- and a- stems (with the 
exceptions above given) ends always in -iSy of which form there 
are two explanations: — (i) that it is dative, arising from -fios 
=-67it/a«, which then becomes -hios (cp. mi-hei beside ti-bei) and 
then by contraction -is (see Schleicher, Comp. § 261, and on 
fp='hh above, p. 66). This however is very hypothetical ; and 
it seems simpler to believe (2) that -is is a locatioe termination ; 
so that musiSy dominis=:musaiSy dominoisz=^7misaisiy dominoisiy 
and correspond exactly to Greek x«P«*o"*> aypoi<ri (see above, 
p. 119). That -oisy -ais were the original terminations of the 
dat. plur. is shown by the old forms oloes {iUis)y privicloes 
{privicvlis) noticed by Festus, and by the other Italian dialects. 
Thus an old inscription (possibly of Latin origin V) gives suoisy 
cnatois {suisy gnatis), Oscan has Neulari/aiSy legatuis, diumpais 
{Nolanisy legatis, lymphis); and in Umbrian the dat. plur. of 0- 
and a- stems ends in -eisy -es, -is (later -etr,*-«r, -ir), and of 
i- stems in -eis -es (perhaps on analogy of a- and 0- stems) ^ 
^ See Ferraris ' Comparative Grammar/ p. 269. « 
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Dative Dual : — 

Indo-European -bhya/ms, lengthened from -hhydms, Sanskrit Dat. Dual, 
here drops the -s, and has -hhydm. 

In Greek. -JAi/awis became something like -^^uov, which became 
-c^ti' and finally, -iv as in o- stems i7nro-iv=^t7nro-(l}iv, ;^(»/3a-M'= 
X«pa-<^«/. All other stems follow the analogy of 0- stems, and 
thus -o-c^ii', -oiv is the usual termination throughout, e. g. yevfoiv, 
yevoiv = y€vca--o-(l>tPj narepoiP = TraTcp-o-^ti/, evpe-oiv = tvpip-o-^iv 

(stem €v/3u- with stem vowel raised). The Homeric forms toui/, 
ffk€(l>dpouv, etc. (from stems to- fi\€(l>apO') appear to have an t 
added to the stem; so that roUv=:TO'i-(l>u/, The same form is 
found in some consonantal stems, e. g. iroboUv = 7roS-o-i-<^«/, 
^€ipT}voUv=z'2€iprjv-0'i''(l>iVj where 0-, and afterwards t-, have been 
added to the original stem, each under the influence of 
analogy. 

There is no trace of -bhydms in Latin or any Italian dialect. 

Instrumental Singular : — 

There appear to have been two Indo-European forms, (i) -d, ihstru- 
(2) -bhi: and it is suggested (Schleicher, Comp. § 258) that indo-Euro- 
these originally corresponded to the twofold meaning of (a) 
comitative (*I went unth him'), (6) * instrumentaV proper (*I 
cut it with a knife '), which are united in the Latin ablative 
case, and in our preposition ' with.' 

(i) -d is found in Sanskrit {vdk'-dy dgv-d): and in Greek 
possibly in the adverbial forms &fia (Doric dfta), 8ixa (^tx^)^''^^^ 
(fyrj (II. i. 144, xiv. 499 )y aKkaxrj, tfdvnj (Doric irdvTCL), hri :=dya^=. 
yd from pronominal stem ya, whence the locat. jam (see for 
* parasitic d,* pp. 75, 76). . 

(2) -hhi, which does not appear in Sanskrit, is in Greek -<^t^ 
a termination common in Homer, and not to be confused with 
the supposed earlier form of the dative dual -iv mentioned 
above. It is used as (a) comitative (of/** r)ol (patvofi€vj}(j>iv), (6) 
instrumental proper {^(pi pijicpt, Od. xxi. 315, cp. II. xvi. 734) ; 
but more often in a locative or ablative signification, by the 
easy transition from the notion of * circumstances under which * or 
< by which ' to * place at which ' or * from at which : ' e. g* 
cV i(Txdpo(fiiv y or with dnOf ff , €k Tr6vTo(l>iv, * from on the sea,* 
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instru- (whence -d>ti^ has sometimes been wronffly interpreted as a 

mental Case. ^ ... x • x- \ \ 

genitive termination.) 

Latin offers no trace of either -d or -hhi. 

Instrumental Plural : — j 

Indo-European -hhis, i. e. hJd + «, of plural. Sanskrit has -hhis 
except in a- stems, where hh disappears (d^is) : the Vedas 
however show dgve-bhis, I 

In Greek the final s is lost after v (see p. 68) and the form is 
therefore identical with the singular -^iv, e. g. vavc^ti/, II. ii. 794 ; 
KOTvXrjbov6(l>iVf Od. V. 433, Bf6<f>iv, etc. 

Comparison 0/ Adjectives : — 
Comrarison The declension of adjectives has been sufficiently explained 

ofAdjec- «, . 11 , » t ' 

tives. under that of substantives : and there only remains the question 

of the formation of ' degrees of comparison.' This is really part 
of the composition of words, i. e. the formation of stems from 
roots : for comparative and superlative are formed by addition 
to stem of positive of particular suffixes, in no way different 
from other suffixes, and not confined to adjectives. But the 
wide and general use of particular suffixes for this purpose, 
and the order usually observed in grammars, make it convenient 
to consider them at this stage. 

Comparative degree. Stem formed in Indo-European by 
suffix -yant (:=yan-ta) or. -tara. These may be derived either 
from (i) verbaly or (2) pronominal roots. Those who derive 
from verbal roots connect -yant with Indo-European yd, * to go,' 
whence Sanskrit ya, Greek Uvai ; -ta/ra with Indo-European tar, ' to 
cross over,' whence Latin trans, English through: both roots thus 
signifying progression, and heightening the idea of the positive. 

But it seems better, without trying to attach so definite a 
meaning to the suffixes in question, to regard them as derived 
from pronominal roots and akin to certain other pronominal 
suffixes traceable in Indo-European languages, -yant e. g. con- 
nected with the common suffixes -ant (part. act. in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin) : -va7it (* provided with anything,' Greek Fcvt in 
IxOvo'F^vT, ;^apifw-, etc., -eis, -eaaa, -€v) ', and -mant (rnana-, man-) 
in rXrj-fjLoiv, noi-fi€v, ani-mo, al-mo, certa-men, car-men : partic. 
-fi€Po-, plur. 2 per. -mini, etc. h 
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-tara='ta-ra, the latter of which elements sometimes expresses Comparison 
the idea of comparative as in Latin sup-er-us, etc. tives.^ 

(i) -yant {-yans) or -tans. Compar. 

Grreek comp. in -lov {lov nom. =ziop-s; s lost and vowel leng- 
thened), before which final -o, -v, -po, of stem are dropped : e. g. 

^iX-iov (^iXo-), TjB-iov (jjbv-), Oa(r(rop:=Ta)^-iov (rap^o-), ftdaaoU^ 
fjLaK'iov {fxcucpo-), ai(Tx-iov (alax-pd-), p-fiCov = fitytov (fieyag, root 
fity- ^). 

Za^tn 'ioSy r with parallel ^ -iens, -ies, 

-ius, -ior, < adverbial > -es, 
-lis, -or, L forms J -w. 

-io« is the oldest form, n being lost as in accus. plur., but 
retained in adverbial -tens. In adding -ios to vowel stems, the 
stem vowel is omitted ; proh-ior (prob-o-), sapient-ior. 

In Classical Latin -ids split into -ior, -ios ; and the twa forms 
served to mark distinction of gender (meliorf melius). The two 
were originally identical ; and remains of Old Latin give e. g. 
melioSy masc, and prior, posterior, neut. ^. 

-idr=z-ids, o long in Old Latin (as in oblique cases), so 
Plant. Amphit. 548 : — 

*Atque quanto ndx fuisti I6ngidr haec prdxuma.*^ 
Capt. 782 {cmctior), and in neut. us, Menoechmi, 326 : — 
* Proin tti ne quo abeas Idngius ab aedibus/ 

(2) 'tara, Greek -repo-s, sufflx^law 

In Latin it appears in e.g. pos-teri, ce-teri, al-ter, neu-ter, 
u-ter, dex-ter, citra, ultra, fmst/ra ; and possibly adverbs in -ter 
and igi-tur, etc. (see however Appendix II, A.). 

In pure comparatives, only in composition with the other form 
-ids, e. g. d-ter-ior, de-ter-ior, etc., or sin-is-tero, min-is-tero-, etc. 
(cp. Greek \a\-i(rr€po-s). 



^ On the production of these forms by assimilation, see above, pp. 71, 2 ; 
and compare Schleicher, *Comp.* § 148 d, e (pp. 224-226), ancL Peile, 
p. 228. 

* Priscian quotes * senatus consultum prior* * bellum Punicum posterior* 
and says, ' Vetustissimi etiam neutrum in 'or finiebant, et erat eadem 
terminatio communis trium generum.' In the appropriation of -ior to the 
masculine gender we perhaps see the result of analogy with substantives in 
-or, honor, labors etc., which are usually masculine. 
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^™l»™on [mag-ister^ min-wfer=the greater, the less person, cp. English 
tives. < mayor/ ' major/ ' minor/] 

Comjparison of Adjectives. — Superlatwe, 
The elements of superlative formation in Indo-European 
languages are -ta and -may either separately or combined, or 
either of them doubled, or in combination with the comparative 
stem ; as under the following heads : — 
SuTOrlative i. -ta; in numerals npSyro-s, €kt6-s, sexto-, 

2. -ma ; npSfio-Sy primo-, summo-t etc. 

3. ta-ta ; the ordinary Greek superlative in -toto-s. 

4. ta-ma ; in Latin optumo-, dextumo- (or without the superla- 
tive idea,jJmitimo-j maritimo-). With these Corssen classes the 
superlatives facillimus, acerrimuSy vetermmus, which forms he 
holds ==/a<;iZ-<imo-, acer-timo-, veter-timo-; -timo after I, r becom- 
ing first -simo-, and then by assimilation (p. 70) -limo-y -rimo-. 
Thus proocimu8=propic'tumu8 (from an adjectival stem pro^ 
pica-) ; thence propicsumibs and by contraction proximtis, 
Maammus = mag-tumus, mag-sumus. Another explanation 
however (see Rob/s Latin Grammar, Preface, p. Ixi) makes these 
forms =-tos or -is of comp.+ -t+ -mus (-ma); e.g./aciUimtis^ 
facU-is-i-mtis under strong contraction. The difficulty here is 
in the insertion of i between is and mus. Both theories are 
possible : Corssen's however follows a wider analogy, and 
(except in one or two cases) rests upon an easier contraction 
(see below, number 8, on -issimus), 

5. m>a-ta ; Greek 7rvfuiTo-Sf c/SSofuxTo-ff. 

6. yans-ta ; Greek superlative in loro-, fUyiaro-Sf etc. 

7. yans-ma=ios-mo=zis-mo^=i-mo in minimo-y plurimo-, etc., 
where i is all that remains of the comparative suffix. 

8. yans-ta-maz=is-tum>o, found in two words, soUistumum 
(tripudium), Cic. de Div. ii. 34. 72, explained as 'perfect ' from 
soUiiS^=tottLS ; and sinistumus, superlative of sinister, as dextu- 
mus of dexter. On the analogy of these two forms, Corssen 
explains the regular Latin superlative in -issimus-=^-is-tumus-=^ 
-ios-tumus (see 'above, number 4, onfaciUimus, etc.). Here again 
another explanation is offered, that -issvmo-=-is-imo ^, the double 

* See Roby's 'Latin Grammar/ vol. i. Prefacje, p. Ixi. ^ 
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s being due partly to the desire to indicate the length of the • 
preceding syllable, partly to an attempt to preserve the sound 
of s sharp. It seems doubtful, however, whether s is ever 
' sharpened ' to ss for merely phonetic reasons, except where a 
syllable is lost before it (as in hcaasim, etc.) ; and of this 
moreover there is no example in noun-forms. 

9. tara-ma, in extremo-, postremo-. 

Paradigms of Noun Inflection in Sanskrit \ Greek, and Latin, ^f^jf^fn. 
(From Bopp, Schleicher, and Ferrar.) flection; 



I (a). Consonant Stems i — 



Consonant- 
stems. 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 




(i) stem 


vak'- (fern ) 


6v' (fem.) 


VOC' (fem.) {voc-i) 


SingQlar: — . 










Nom. 


vak 


&r-» 


v5c-s (vox) 




AccuB. 


v^k'-am 


6v-a 


v6c-em 




Gen. 


yak'-4s 


iw-St 


voc-is 




Abl. 






voc-e(d) 




Log. 


vak'-l 


6v4 (dat.) 






Dat. 


vak'-4( = ai) 




voc-i 




Instr. 


vak'-^ 








Voc. 


v3k 


- 






Dual :— 








1 


Nom. Ace. 


viSk'-a, -au 


Sw't 






Gen. Loc. 


vak'-6B 








Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


*vag-bhyiira 


dr-o-ir 






Plural: — 






■ 




Nom. 


vik'-as 


5v-€t 


voc-es (voci-es) 




Aoc. 


y^k'-as 


ihr-ai 


v6c-es 




Gen. 


vak'-Am 


birS^ 


vdc-um 




Loc. 


vak'-shii 


Inc-ol (dat.) 






Dat. Abl. 


♦yJg-bbyAs 




voc-i-bns 




Instr. 


♦vag-bhis 


(^iV) 







* In the orthography of Sanskrit words in this and the following Para- 
digms, I have in the main followed Schleicher. 

* Tc' of stem assimilated to the media hh (see p. 72). This If is the 
palatal modification {cK) of guttural k, which appears only in nom. vak. 
The sign V is preferable to ch here, as showing the easy transition from 
the nominative to the oblique cases (see p. 3i> note 4). 
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Inflection of 

Consonant 

Stems. 


• 


Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 




(a) Stem 
Singular : — 


hharant (masc. n.) 


*<pipO¥T' (m. n.) 


ferent (m. f. n.), 
ferent-i 




Nom. 


bh&ran, bharat (n.) 


^ipWf (j-WT-t) 


feren(t)-8 




Accus. 


bhirant-am, 
bbdrat (n.) 


<l>ipovT-a 


ferent-em 




• 

Gen. 


bb4rat-a8- 


<p4pOVT-OS 


ferent-is 




Abl. 






ferent-e(d) 




Loc. 


bharat-i 


(pipOVTH 






Dat. 


bb4rat-e 




ferent-i 




Instr. 


bh&rat-a 








Voc. 


bh4ran, bharat (n.) 








Dual:— 








• 


Nom. Ace. 


bh^brant-a, -au (m.) 
-i (n.) 


<l>4pOVT'€ 






Gen. Loc. 


bh&rat-os 








Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


* bhdrad-bbyam 


(pepom-o-i^ 






Plural:— 








• 


Nom. 


bharant-as, 
bh&rant-i (n.) 


^pipcvT-et 

-a 


ferent-es (-ies) 




Aoc. 


bh4rant-a« (m.), 
bhdrant-i (n.) 


<pipoPT-<is 
-a 


ferent-es 




Gen. 


bharat-am 


(ptpOVTW 


ferent-ium (-um) 




Loc. 


bharat-Bu 


<p4poirr-ai (^vai) 






Dat. Abl. 


^bhiirad-bhyas 




ferenti-bus 




Instr. 


*bharad-bhis 


(-4»«F) 


* 




(3) Stem 


mdmas' (n.) 


/livoi, fUvtt (n.) 


geniis, genes (n.) 






dwr-manas (m. f.) 


hva-ii^h (m. f.) 


vetuSf vetes (m. f.) 




Singular : — 






(« becomes r) 




Nom. 


m&nas 


li4vo9 


genus, arbds (f.) 






dur-manis (m. f.) 


dvcfifvijt 


vetus 




Ace. 


m^nas 


/Uvo$ 


genus 






durmanas-am Svcfuyia-a, -fOt -rj 


veter-em (m. f.) 






(m. f.) 





Greek forms a feminine by addition of suffix -ja to this stem, 4>ipovr-ja^ 
<l>4povaa, which is declined as a fern, a- stem. The same formation exists 
in Latin as a fern, noun : patien{t)8, patient-^. 

* Assimilation of t to bh. 
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Sanskrit. 


- Greek. 


Latin. 


Gen. 


m^nas-as 


flfV^C'OSt -«>«, -ovs 


gener-is 


Abl. 






gener-e(d) 


Loc. 


m&nas-i 


fiiv€<r-i, fiivei 


(ruii ?) 


Dat. 

Instr. 


m&nas-e (sai) 
m&nas-a 


{ixf(r'<pi ^hhi) 


gener-i 


Voc. 


mAnas 


fUvos 


genus 


Dual:— 




dvfffjifvh (m. f.) 




Nom. Ace. 


mdnas-i (n.) 


(fjiiy€<r-€) fihrj 






dunnanas-a, -au 


8v<r/icW<r;e, 






(m. f.) 


dviTfltVTJ 




Gren. Loc. 


m&nas-os 






Dat. Abl. \ 
Instr. J 


m&no-bhyam 


-oty 




Plural :— 








Nom. 


m4nas-i (n.) 


Hiv€a-a, -ea, -rj 


gener-a (n.) 




durmanas-as 


Sv(Tfiwi4r-€8 (m. f. 


voter- es 




(m. f.) 


-€cs, -at 


(m. f.) 


Ace. 


ni4nas-i 


lUvta-a^ fiivrj 


gener-a (n.) 




dur-manas-as 


^(rii€¥ka-at (m . f .) 


veter-es (m. f.) 




(m. f .) 


-cat, '€1$ 




Gren. 


m4nas-am 


fi€V€<r-w, 'tSrr, -w 


gener-um 


Loc. 


m&nas-su 


fiiveff-ifij fjiivfiTi 




Dat. Abl. 


mdno-bhyas 




gener-ibus 


Instr. 


m^no-bhis 


(fjiiv«r'<t>i) 





N.B. — Masc. and fern, forms are only given where they differ from those 
of the neuter stem. 
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I (6). Steins in i- : — 








Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


dvi- (m. f.) 


voKl- (fem.) 


ovi 


r 


viH (n.) 


«/»- (adj.) 


mari- (n.) 


Singolar : — 






• 


Nom. 


&vi-s viiri (n.) 


it6Xi-t tbpi (n.) 


ovi-s mare (n.) 


Aocus. 


, &Ti-m viiri 


ir^i-r fSpi 


ove-m mare 


Gen. 


&yes Yftri-n-as 


ir<SXi-os, v6Xc-ait 


ovis 




dvj-as (f.) 


Jt6\ri'09 s= viX^y-ot 






i 


(-0W, adv.) 




Abl. 






ove(d) mari-(d) 


Loc. 


4vau v^-n-i 


v6K€-i, vdXci 






dyjam (f.) 


V($Xi7-« 




Dat. 


&yaj-e viii-n-e 
&vj-ai (f.) 




ovi 


Instr. 


&vi-n-a v^-fl-a 
&vj-a (f.) 


, 




Dual:— 








Nom. Aoc. 


kvl v^ri-n-i 


rt6\i'€t v6\€^ 




Gen. Loc. 


I^TJ-os v^ri-n-08 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


dvi-bhyam 


(woXt-o-ti') iroXtoiv 




Plural:— 








Nom. 


dvaj-as viiri-n-i 


ir<$Xi;-€t = vSKty-^t 


oves mari-a 






w6\l-€t, W6\€19 


(ovi-es) 






i^fH-a (n.) 




Ace. 


avi-n(m.) v^i-n-i 


ir6\fj-as tBpi-a 


oves mari-a 




&vi-8 (f.) 


V6\(18 




Gen. 


avi>n-am 


troXl-ow, ir6\€<uv 


ovi-um 


Loc. 


avi-shu 


wo\i-€~(rai 




Dat. Abl. 


vi-bhyas 




ovi-bu3 


Inntr. 


&vi-bhis 







N.B. — Neuter forms are only given where they differ from those of 
masc. and fem. stems. 
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I (c). Diphthongal Stems : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin 1. 


Stem 


I. noM- 




I. rav- 




I. (navu) 




2. gaur 




2. fiou- 




2. &0M- (bot?-t) 


Singular : — 










. 


Nom. 


nau-s 


gau-8 


vav-s 


fiov^ 


nayi«8 bS-s(bous) 


Ace. 


n^y-am 


ga-m 


Pttv-y 


fiov-v 


nay-em boy-em 


Gren. 


luiv-as 


go-8 




fiof-69 


nayi-8 bov-is 


Abl. 


nay-4 


gav-e 






naye(d) bove(d) 


Log. 


nav-i 


gav-i 


'vF-i 


0oF4 




Dat. 


nav-^ 


g4y-e 






nay-i bov-i 


TnBtr. 


nay-4 


g4y4i 


vav-<lH 




1 


Voc. 


(as nom.) 




vav 


fiov 


(as nom.) 


Doal:^ 












Nom. Aoc. 


n4y-a, -au 


g^y-a, -au 


yvF-^ 


/3of-€ 




Gen. Log. 


n3y-6s 


gdy-os 






/ 


Dat. Abl. \ 
InBtr. J 


nau-bhySm 


gi-bhyam 


ve-oiy 


&6Fo^v 




Plural:— 












Nom. 


nay-as 


giiy-as 


vijf-tt 


fi6F'€$ 


naves boves (ies) 


Ace. 


niv-as 


giiv-aH 


vrif-az 


fi6f-aM 


naves boves 






gas 


vav-9 


fiovs 




Gen. 


nay-ftm 


giiv-am 


VTfp-wy 


fiop-Sfu 


navi-umbo-nm = 
bov-om 


Log. 


nau-shii 


go-shu 


vrfv-cl 
vav-<rl 
Hffc-affi 


fiopi-irai 




Dat. Abl. 


nau-bhy4s 


go-bhyas 






navi-busbo-bu9 
bu-bus 


Instr. 


n3u-bhis 


go-bhis 


vav^ir 







* The disappearance of diphthongs in Latin (see pp. 52, 53) leaves but 
little trace of diphthongal stems, ruwis is throughout an t- stem : but the 
declension of hos retains traces of a stem hou- or hov- corresponding to 
Greek /Sow-, /Sof-. 
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II (a). Vowel Steins (masc. and neut) : — 





Sanakrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


d^vor (m.) 


finro- (m.) 


equo- (m.) 


Singular : — 


jugd- (n.) 


(tryo- (n.) 


jugo- (n.) 


Nom. 


49yar8 


finro-s 


equo-8 (equus) 




jug&-m 


firy^r 


jugu-m (-om) 


Ace. 


&9ya-m 


tmo-v 


equo-m 




jug&m 


(vyd-v 


jugu-m 


Gen. 


49ya-sya 


rinro-((r)£0 


equo-is 


Abl. 


&9va-t 


finro-o, tmrov 


equo-i, equi 
equo(d) 


Loc. 


a^ve (a^va-i) 


{oIko-i, cticoi) 


(domi = domo-i?) 


Dat. 


49ya-j-a 


firvo-oi, Tinry 


equ6i = equ6-oi 
equo 


Instr. 


&9yen-a 
(Ve<lic a9ya) 


wcrrS^i 




Voc. 


&9ya 


Lime (=s/inro-) 


eque (equo) 


Dual :— 




(vyo-v 


jugu-m 


Nom. Ace. 


a9ya, 49yau 


tnro-c, twiro) 




Gen. Loc. 


d9ya-j-08 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


d9ya-bhyam 


twvo-iv 




Plural :— 








Nom. 


&9ya-8 


imro-i 


(equo-es, equeis) 




( V edic 49va-sas) 
jug^-i (n.) 
(Vedic jug^) 


fw7<4 (n.) 


equi 
jug-a (m.) 


Ace. 


a9yan ( — a^yan-s) 
jug^-i 


ivirovs =XimoV'i 


equ6s=equom-8 


Gen. 


49y3-n-3m 


linr^-fltfK, ImroJif 


equo-rum 
equum « equo-om 


Loc. 


&9ye-8ha 


Iwot'Oit Xirvoi-i 


(equo-is) equis 


Dat. Abl. 


49ye-bh7as 






Instr. 


a9ya-is 








(Vedica9ya-bhiB) 


(OfS^iv) 


- 
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II (6). Vowel Stems (feminine a-). 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


d^va- 


X^pa- 


equa- 


Singular : — 








Nom. 


agya 


Xitpa 


equa 


Aceus. 


d^va-m 


X&pOrV 


equa-m 


Gen. 


a^varj-as 


X^POr* 


(equa-is, equas) 
. equai, equae 


Abl. 


1 




equa(d) 


Loc. 


A^va-j-am 


Xd/M'l 


(Bomae=Boma-i ?) 


Dat. 


&9va-j-ai 




equal = equa-ai 




Ved. d^va-i (a-ai) 


X^fXf (x<^/w-aO 


equae 


InHtr. 


a9va-j-a 






Dual:— 


Ved. a9va 


* 




Nom. Ace. 


A^ve 


Xdjpa 




Grcn, Loc. 


49va-j-os 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 






• 


^9ya-bhyam 


Xoapanv 




Plural:— 






■ 


Nom. 


&9Ya-s 


Xttfpai 


(equa-es, eqiMw ; 




(Ved. a^va-sas) 


■ 


equals, equal) 
equae 


Adc. 


&9va-s (am-s) 


Xdfpds (-ov-s) 


equas (-am-s) 


Gen. 


a9va-n-am 








Ved. ^yam 


Xofpojy (a-ojy) 


eqna-rum 


Loc. 


49ya-su 


Xoyxu-o't, x^P^-* 


(equa-is) equis 


Dat. Abl. 


&9ya-bhja8 




equa-bus 


luBtr. 


49ya-bhls 


{•<t>iy) 





CHAPTER VII. 



Inflection op Pronouns. 

The Pronouns exhibit certain irregularities of inflection, 
which make it necessary to consider them separately from 
nouns. In many cases they haye undergone such changes that 
the forms admit of only conjectural explanation : and the variety 
of pronominal roots employed makes it difficult, if not impossible, 
to reduce them to any uniform scheme. The Pronouns of the 
ist and 2nd person, and the reflexive pronoun (Indo-European 
ma-, tva-t sva-) have no distinction of gender : a fact which is 
accounted for by their antiquity, if (as appears likely) they are 
the oldest extant elements in language, developed previously to 
the introduction of distinction of gender. The presence or 
absence of this distincton divides the pronouns roughly into two 
main heads, viz. (i) Pronouns without Gender (as above), and 
(2) Pronouns with Gender. 
Pronouns (i) Pronouns without Gender (ist and 2nd Personal, and 

without -Tk /• • \ 

Gender. Reflexive). 

The original of these three pronouns, may tva, sva, are trace- 
able in the oblique cases, and in Verb Inflections of person (-mi, 
'Si, -t% see below, ch. viii) ; but all speculation as to the deriva- 
tion of meaning of these elements is fruitless. The declension 
of these three pronouns has many points of similarity, and they 
might without difliculty be considered together : but it seems 
best upon the whole to take them separately. 
1st Personal Pronoun (ma). 

Nom, Sing. Here we are met at once by a different form ; 
viz. Sanskrit ahdm, Greek eyav (Doric), eyavya, ey© (Attic), ia>v. 
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twj'et (Boeotian) ; Latin eg6, later ego ^. Alvd/m and iya>v pro- lat Personal 
bably arise from a common form agkam : and this may arise 
from three pronominal stems, i. a^ (demonstr.), 2. gha or ga 
(Greek ya, tyoivyd), 3. ma- (istjper. stem). 

Accua. Sing. Sanskrit mSHfn^ md ; Greek /ac or €/*€ (c 'pros- 
thetic' or auxiliary, see p. 78), iix^l Doric; Latin me. Quinc- 
tilian (i. 5. 20) speajbl of mehe : and in Old Latin med, ted, sed 
occur, probably iinrmed on analogy of the ablative in -d. The 
quantity of nUe as compared with fie is variously explained as 
arising jfirom confusion with the ablat. rrie (Corssen ^), as a con- 
seqiieiice of its being monosyllable (Schleicher, § 265), or as 
a compensation for the loss of -m, i. e. me=me-m, mi-7n (stem 
mi- as in mi-hi). 

Gen. Sing. Sanskrit mdma (stem reduplicated, case ending 
lost); Greek ifielo (Epic)=€/i€-o-2/o (as -010 of nouns, p. 112); 
then by loss of t (j) cfxeo, and by contraction e/xou, /xou (Attic), 
€fi€v, fi€v (Doric). The forms cfxeosy e/noOf, ciacvs (Doric), efia>s 
(Syracusan), are usually explained as addition of gen. sign -s 
to the old genitive. Li Latin md is probably a locative, or 
borrowed from the possessive mens. An old genitive mis is 
said to have been used by Ennius. 

Ablat. Sing. Sanskrit wia-^, Latin me-d (as te-d, se-d), a form 
restored by Eitschl to many passages in Plautus, e.g. Trin. 258, 
1080; Amph. 812; Most. 365. 

Local. Sing. Sanskrit mdji ; Greek dat. ftot (/no- -f t) ; and 
perhaps Latin gen. sing. Toei. 

Dat. Sing. Sanskrit Tw^-Ayam/ Greek c/ntp (Doric) =€ft*-<^'t»' 
z=z{e)ma-bhyam, cp. p. 120; Latin mi-hei, mihi (afterwards 
m/ihi) is for mi-hei (as in tihei, sihei). 

Instr. Sing. No trace in Greek or Latin. 

J^om. Plur. The Lido-European stem of this case was perhaps 
formed by addition of the pronominal element -sma [sa-m^) to 
the demonstrative stems wa-, a-, va-, i.e. 7na-sm>a-, a-sma, 
va-sma. The first would account for Lithuanian m^s ; the 
second for (Vedic) Sanskrit asme; the third for Sanskrit vajdm, 

* See Wordsworth, ' Fragments,' etc. Introd. xii. 4. 

* 'Kritische Beitrage zur Lateinischen Fonnenlehre,* p. 528. 
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l?i)SoSS'^ Gothic veis, English we, Greek fnuhy rjfjJes, &fifi€s (Aeolic), dues 
(Doric), arise from stem asma, asmi^dfifu- (by assimilation, 
p. yo) or ^fU' by loss of s and compensatory lengthening of 
a to 1; (cp. ia-fu, flfil), 

Latin nos {enoSy Carm. Arval.) seems connected with stem no, 
which occurs in Greek vSu, Sanskrit dual ndu, and accus. gen. 
dat. plur. nds. It may be that nos is an accus. used as nom. , 
and originally nds (Sanskrit nds), but lengthened from analogy 
of the common accus. plur. in -os (equos). Bopp, however, con- 
siders that nos- is the stem, found e.g. in nos-ter, and connects 
both it and Sanskrit nds with sma, whence he derives -met in 
egomet, etc., and irmrw^iisTno {i-sma), 

Accus, Plur, Sanskrit asmdn^asman-s ; Greek ij/xcoy, &fifi€ 
(Aeolic), from same stem as nom. plur. : Latin nos as nom. plur. 

Gen, Plur, Sanskrit asmakctm (an adjective in ace. sing, 
neut.), nas : Greek dfifi€o>v (Aeolic), fjfi^iov (Ionic), ^ficav, fnu'uov 
(Epic) from stem di^u-y ^fu- ; Latin nostrum=nostro-um, gen. 
plur. of possessive stem nostra-, Nostro-rum is also found in 
Flautus. 

Ahl, Plur, Sanskrit asmd-t; Latin no-his (as dat.). 

Loc, Plur, Sanskrit asma-su ; Greek (Aeolic) dfifxe-aiv, 

Dat, Plur, Sanskrit asmd-bhyam or nas ; Greek fjfuv, ofifup, 
where tv=4-0tv (see above, p. 123); Latin no-bis (=nos-hiSy if 
nos- be stem). 

Dual, Greek nom. ace. vCu, pa>, pS>€ (Boeotian), gen. dat. v&w, 
v£v, are forms from a stem wo- = Sanskrit ndur, which is used 
(without inflection) for nom. gen. and dat. dual. In form this 
ndu is a regular nom. ace. dual from stem »a-, as dgvdu from 

d^va-, 

2nd Personal Pronoun (tva), 

2nd Personal Nom, Sing, Sanskrit ^wim rperhap8=<a+va-|- ma) ; Greek 
Pronoun. ^ . . , -r^ . - . / 1 

aif, TV (Doric), with Boeotian forms row or rw-ri, where v pro- 
bably = -m of tvam ; Latin tu. In tu, tu, the u represents v 

or F, 

Ace, Sing, Sanskrit tvd-m or tvd; Greek ae, re (Doric) 
(=(rF€, rFe)y t\v (Boeotian); Latin te=:tve-m, stem tvi- (for 
quantityjsee above on ist pers. pron.) ; Umbrian has tiomt 
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which either z^tuom. =.t/oam, or (Corssen) ^=.Poio'm from stem 2nd Personal 

- • \ Pronoun. 

tvi' lengthened by a (cp. e-t*-m=e-o-w from stem t-). 

Gen, Sing. Sanskrit tdva=-t'ea-tva (reduplication of stem 
with loss of inflection) ; (Jreek rcolo (Epic),=T€fo-<rt/o=:<ava-«ya 
(see p. Ill) ; (relo^tva-syay then aeoy aev (Ionic), and a-ov; Doric 
rios, T€ovsy T€vsy TLos, Ttoj, in wMch s is added to the old form 
(cp. on ist pers. pron.). 

Abl. Sing. Sanskrit tva-t / Latin te (old Latin ted, abl. 
from ti'). 

Bat. Sing. Sanskrit tu-hhyam ; Latin ti-hi ; Greek retv 
(Epic). 

Nsym. Flur. The Sanskrit forms yushmi (Vedic nom.) and 
yushmA-n (accus.) point to tva-sma as the Indo-European form. 
The Greek and Latin forms (y\kfis, ^MM^^j ^/**, '^oi) are parallel to 
those of 1st pers. pron., and so throughout the plural of 2nd 
pers. 

Bual. The Greek forms o-0©t, o-^© (nom. ace), and (r(f>cHVf 
fT<f)<Sv (gen. dat.), retain in </> the v sound of tva : <r<t)^tv. [Latin 
has retained the v in tui and the possessive tuvs (=<t7fl»).] 

Eeflexive Pronoun {sva). 

The stem sva- appears in Sanskrit only in compounds, e. g. Reflexive 
sva-yam (self), sva-tas (by oneself), etc. ^ : but it is used to form 
the possessive 5va-s= Latin swtts= Greek crFoSf which appears 
(by loss of F and change of a-, see p. 62) as os the possessive 
pronoun in Homer. There is one distinction of gender in this 
pronoun, viz. Greek nom. ace. plur. neut <r<f>ea. 

Nom. Sing.j wanting in Greek and Latin. 

Ac<yu3. Sing. Greek I, Aeolic Fe^a-Fe, Epic ic^a-tFc (see 
pp. 62, 64). {rF€=zsva, with inflection lost. The forms filv (Epic), 
viv (Doric), are perhaps reduplicated accusatives of stem i- {Ifi- 
ifi) : cp. Latin sese. Latin 8e^sve=^svi-m : Oscan siom either 
=sva-m or svi-o-m (see above on 2nd pers.). Old Latin sed; 
see on med, ted accus. 

Gen. Sing, elo (Epfc) =o"fe-(ri/o, €o (Ionic), ov (Attip), eJ, eov 
(Doric), iov9 (Boeotian), (see above on cfiovsy t€ovs). In all these 

^ See Curtius* ' Elucidations,' p. 85. 
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forms the aspirate = o- (p. 62 y anth f- bfts- fec yp e ai ' cd . (?)-Lafri«- 
sui ; see on mei, tui, p. 135. 

Abl. Sing, se, original 8€d=^sei-d from stem si (in 51-61) 
= 8vi. 

Loc, Sing, ot, Aeolic ?ol=zfr?0''i\ Latin suL 

Dat. Sing, Boeotian ftp, Doric tv (cu/) = 6-<^iV ; Latin si-bi, 
Oscan si-fei, Umbrian si-be and se-so (Tab. Eugub. ^), which is 
perhaps a reduplicated locative = se-so-i (1), or a genitive form 
= sva-sya : but these are only conjectures upon a very obscure 
form. 

In the plural Greek retains the stem but little altered (0^1- 
=zsva\ and has a very complete set of forms : while in Latin 
the plural forms are identical with the singular. Thus in 
Grreek, — 

Nom, Phir, o^€is=o-0e-€£. 

Accus, Plur, aximsy a-KJif-as (Ionic), <r<f>€i'a9 (stem raised), Doric 
<r^6 (inflection lost), Aeolic ci-<r<f>e (a ' prosthetic ' or * auxiliary,' 
see above, p. 78). 

Gen. Phar. v ^ mw , xr^-mv (Ionic), <r<f>€iciv (Aeolic). 

Loc. Plwr, <r<l)i-<ri. 

In (xreek Dvul the stem <r<f>ci>- = svd, orl)Si-€ then has the 
dual nom. ace. inflection as well as the stem vowel lengthened ; 
(T<f>Snv i^QTi- dat.) = axf>S>'(f>iv. 

^ Wordsworth*s * Fragments,' Introd. xii. 9. 
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I. Pbonominal DegijEnsiox without Q-bndeb. 
(i.) Fnmoun of the ist Person (ma-) : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Singular : — 








Nom. 


ahim 


iTfii;!', 17a; 


ego 


Accus. 


ma-m, ma 


l-/i^. A*i 


me 


Gen. 


m4ma 




(mei ?) 


Abl. 


ma-t 




me-d 


Loc. 


m&-ji 


kfM4, fM4 


mei (unless gen.) 


Dat. 


m&-byam 


kfdv (kfjie-iptv) 


mi-hei, mihi 


Tnstr. 


m&-ja 






Dual :— 


. 




' 


Nom. 


av^ 1 
S,y&m, nau J 


/^ \ 




Ace. 


vai, vw 




Gen. Loc. 


ay&-j5s 






Dat. Abl. 1 
Instr. J 


ava-bhySm 


vSa-iy, v$v 




(nau) 






Plural:— 








Nom. 


vajam 


dfifus {(ifffu-) 


nos (? nds) 




asmi (Ved.) 




(ends, Carm. Arv.) 


Ace.' 


asm^ 


dfin€ 






nas 


illUoMt iiitaa 


nos 


Gen. 


asmik-am (adj.) 


dfifiiojv 


nostrum (nostro-um) 




nas 


ij/jLei-oiv, ^/U-cjy 


nostri 




\ 


^fiWV 




Abl. 


asmi-t 




nd-bis (dat.) 


Loc. 


asmi-su 


dflfl€'(TlV 




Dat. 


asmi-bhyam 


dfifuv (t-<l>iv) 


nd-bis 




nas 


iliu¥ 




Instr. 


asm^bhis 
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(ii.) Pronoun of the 2nd Person (t/oa-) :- 





Sanakrit. 


Greek. 


lAtin. 


Singular : — 




/ 




Nom. 


tva-m 


T^, av 


tu 


Accus. 


tvS-m, tvS 


ri.<rJ(«T/:€) 


testve-m 


Gen. 


t&va 


TfoTo = (rffo-cyo) 


(tui?) 






aao, <reo 


■ 






ae^, <rcv 








rcov-s 




Abl. 


tva-t 




te-d («tei-d) 


liOC. 


tv4-ji 


o"a-i (tva-i) 


tui (gen.) 


Bat. 


tii-bhyam 


Tcto' (t-^tr) 


ti-bei, tibi 


TnBtr. 


tv6-ja 






Dual:— 








Nom. 
Ace. 


yuv^ -I 
yuvim, vSm j 


ffipShit <r^ 




Gen. Loc. 


yuva-jos 






Dat. bl. 1 
Instr. J 


yuv&-bhy2lm 


a*pSiHv {-i-<t>iv) 




v2im 


(T<P^V 


^ 


Plural:— 








Nom. 


yu-y&m 


Vfifttt 


v5s 




yushm^ (Ved.) 


6fU€Sf hfifit 


1 


Ace. 


yushmi-n 


VfllA€ 


VOB 




vas 


iffjiiat, v/i€tt 




Gen. 


(yuBhmika-m,adj.) 


IiiiUm^ 


vostrum 




vas 




vostri 


Abl. 


yushmi-t 




vo-bis (dat.) 


Loc. 


yusbm^su 






Dat. 


yushmi-bhyam 


vfifuw (t-^r) 


vo-bis 




vas 


c ^ 

VfUW 




Instr. 


yuahmi-bbis 
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(iii.) Eefleodve Pronoun (sva-) : — 





Greek. 


Latin. 


Singular : — 






Nom. 






AcciiB. 


^, f€, l€ = Cr6f€ 


se ( = svi-m) 




fUVt viv 


siom (Osc.) 


Gen. 


€to = afe-ayo 
€0, o5, c5, kov 
\0v-9 


(Bui ?) 


Abl. 




se-d, se 


Loc. 


lor, of 
(fot = crfot) 


sui 


Dat. 


liV, tl' = €-0tV 


sibei, sibi 
Osc. si-fei 


Dual :— 






Nom. Ace. 


ufpooA 




Dat. Abl. Instr. 


a<po)-\v 




Plural:— 


, 




Nom. 
Accus. 




"N 




o[-(r^€ 


!* as in sing. 


Gen. 


(T<p€OJV, aiptioav 






a<pS)v 


J 


Loc. 


<T<pl-at, 




Dat. 


<T<pi{v) (i-^iv) 


as in sing. 



(2) Pronouns with Gender. 

The declension of these is rather complex, especially in Latin, Pronouns 
where a great variety of pronominal stems is found; and an 
examination of all their forms belongs to the special grammar 
of each language. The following tables give the declension of 
the Indo-European demonstrative stem ta- in Sanskrit, Greek, 
and Latin; which, compared with the declension of nouns already 
given (pp. 127-133), will serve for the general illustration of 
this class of pronouns. 
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Pronominal Stem ta-. 
I. Masc. and Neut. : — 





Sanskrit 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


ta- 


TO- 


is-to- (i + sa + ta) 


Singular : — 








Nom. 


sa, ta-d 


K*\ rb 


istu-s, ia-ie, istu-d 


Ace. 


ta-m, ta-d 


rb-v, t6 


istu-m, istu-d 


G«ii. 


t&-sya 


To-io, rod 


istius (iflto-i-os) 


Abl. 


t&-sm&-t 


[TO;S = T0tf-T] 


isto-d 


Loc. 


t&-8m-in 


[or=6-*] 1 

T$=ro-ot J 


f s=isto-i (loc.) as hnmi, quoi 
l=i8to-ei (dat.) as quoiei 


Dftt. 


t4-smfti 


Instr. 


ten-a 






Dual:— 








Nom. Ace. 


t&u, t&, t^ 


rCu 




Dat. Abl. 


tji-bhyAm 


r<htv 




Gen. Loc. 


ti-y-os 






Plural:— 








Kom. 


te, ta-n-i 


rail, ot, rcL 


istij ista, ista-e-c (eis, his, ques) 


Ace. 


ta-n, ta-n-i 


rdvs Toht, rdi 


i8t5-8, ista 


Gen, 


t4-sham 


ray 


isto-rum 


Loc. 


t4-shu 


ToT-ai, Toft 


istis (quels) 


Dat. Abl. 


tl-bhyas 




(qui-bus, hi-bns, hoi-bus) 


Instr. 


tais 







11. Feminine : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


Stem 


> ta- 


TO- 




ta-is-ta 


Singular: — 










Nom. 


sa 


4 




is-ta, qua-i (quae) 


Ace. 


ta-m 


Ti)-V 




is-ta-m 


Gen. 


ta-sy-os 


TV-» 




is-tius 


Abl. 








is-ta(-d) 


Loc. 
Dat. 


t4-sy-am 
t&-sy-ai 


rv 


1 


is-ti (as above) 


Instr. 




(?♦«) 
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Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin 


• 


Dual :— 










Nom. Ace. 


te 


ra 






Dat. Abl. 


ti-bhyam 


Ta-^v 


1 




Gen. Loc. 


ta-y-os 








Plural :— 










Nom. 


ta-s 


rat 


Is-tae 




Ace. 


ta-8 


tA-8 


is-ta-s 




Gen. 


tS-sam 


rd-cwj', TOW 


is-ti-rum 




Loe. 


ta-su 


Tji-<rt, rai-s 


is-tis 


, 


Bat. Abl. 


ti-bhya» 








Instr. 

V 


ta-bhis 






^ 



N.B. Gen. sing. -iu8 v show increase of ( isto-i-us 

Nom. fern, and neut.istaee, quale j stem by i: thus ( ista-i-ce, qua-i. 

Comparinff these forms with those of the nominal declension Pronouns 

.,,,,, . * . . . . , withGender. 

it Will be seen that the nom. sing, termination -s la, omitted 
from Sanskrit sa (masc.), being in fact (see p. 103) a mere . 
repetition of sa. Thus beside Greek 6s (Epic as a demonstra- 
tive pronoun) =««-», we have the later form 6 = sa. 

In Latin the -s is lost in ille, ipse, iste (where final stem 
vowel sinks to e), qui (^quo-i-s), and hie {==hO'i-ce) ; but is 
retained in the old forms ipstis, isttis, ollus, and regularly in 
quis {^=qu6'S), is, alius, etc. 

The nom. ace. termination of neut. sing, in -d is characteristic Termination 
of this class of pronouns. Sanskrit and Latin have retained sing. 
the d, which Greek has lost : Zend has d in tad : and Gothic 
thata whence our that, Bopp, Schleicher, Gurtius and others 
give tat as the Sanskrit neut. sing. ; Bopp explaining ta-t as 
= <« + <«, a repetition of the pronominal element (like sa5= 
sa-\-sa), and illustrating the change to Latin d by the old 
ablatives gnaivod, etc. ; cp. with Sanskrit abl. in -t. But here 
also (see above, p. 116) -d is probably the earlier form of the 
termination. And if tat were the true form in Sanskrit, pho- 
netic analogy would (it is said) require in Latin istut, in Gothic 
tha-tha. It is probable therefore that Latin -d is the ori^nal 
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withGend r ^*^"°» ^^^ ^^^ * modification of t Greek neut. sing. nom. 
having thus lost the final r (b) ends in o : but in other respects 
the pronominal is the same as the nominal declension of o- and 
a- stems. 

In Latin also the a of stem ta is represented by o (masc. and 
neut.) and a (fem.), qvi-s, is, ali-s being exceptions. But on 
the other hand there are certain peculiarities which distinguish 
the Latin pronominal declensiou more markedly than the Greek 
from that of noun stems in a-, o-, e.g. — 
Peculiarities (a.) Gen. sing, formed by addition of -os or -us (Indo- 
Pronoun- European -as, see p. iii)=-w of consonantal declension to the 

declension. , ' 

stem lengthened by i: thus istiu8^=ii8-to-i-o8y hujits^^ho-i-os, 
cvjus^=^quo-i-08, 

(6.) Locative singular in -t used as dat., e.g. is-ti=^is-tO'i 
(see p. 12 1). The form qv^id, however, is apparently a true 
dative, from the stem increased by i {quo-i-ei), the locative form 
qiLO'i {cut) being the more usual in classical times. 

(c.) It has both locative plural (is-tis, see p. 122) and dative 
plural {qui-bus), 

{d,) The neuter termination -d (see above). 

(e.) Increase of the stem by L This i is probably parallel to 
the Greek suffix *, found with pronouns especially, but after the 
case-sufiix, e.g. ovto(t\ ro^-t, ovrotl, etc. Its place in Latin is 
between the stem and the case-suffix, and it is not carried 
through all the forms. It occurs always in gen. sing. i-us^= 
O'i'OS ; often in nom. fem. sing, {ijua-i, ha-irc, etc.) and in neut. 
plurals which are similar in form ; in masc. and fem. plurals in 
-^ and -as^io-i, a-i, as in nominal declension of 0- and a- stems 
(p. 106), and in such dat. forms as quo-i-ei, e-i-ei. 

The declension of Latin pronouns is treated very fully in 
Wordsworth's 'Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin' 
(Introd. ch. xiii. pp. 91-112). I give here the main results 
of Mr. Wordsworth's discussion, referring the reader to his 
work for details. 

The chief pronominal stems in Latin are ho-, to-, so-, co- {quo-), 
0U0-, i- or eo-. These are employed in the formation of pro- 
nouns in various ways, viz. : — 
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( 1 ) Simply, as quo-d, ollu-S, is. Formation 

(2) Reduplicated or compounded, as in is-to, i-p-so, quis- eion of Pro- 

. nouns in 

qms. Latin. 

(3) Increased by % as qui (quo-i), eiei (see above). 

(4) Increased by i and compounded, as ho-i-ce (A^c), is-to-i-c 
(istic). 

These are divisible into three classes, according to simplicity 
of declension : viz. : — 

(i.) Ollo-f isto-j ijpso-, alio-, etc. 

(ii.) ffp-, quo-, i- or eo-. 

(iii.) So-, to-, etc., defective and enclitic stems. 

The following peculiar or archaic forms may be noted under 
each of these classes : — 

(i.) Ollits (=.ille) found in Ennius and old inscriptions, and Peculiar or 

... . archaic 

surviving in olim, which preserves the oldest form with one Z. forms. 
In Lucretius and Vergil it is an intentional archaism. 

Istiis, ipsus are found in Plautus, and even in Terence (Hec. 
455). The element jp in i-p-so is the same which appears (as p 
or pe) in rea-p-se, quis-p-iam, nem-pe, pro-pe. 

Alls, dlid are late contractions of alius, aliud : alls is fem. in 
Catull. Ixvi. 28 : olid is frequent in Lucr., who does not use alls. 

The locative is-to-i, isti (see above, p. 119) is strictly locative 
in the adverbs illi-Cy istt-c, A few examples of its use as 
genitive (perhaps from analogy of noun stems in 0-) are given : 
e. g. Ter. And. iii. 5. 2, nulli consili ; Plant. Trin. ii. 2. 37, 
coloris ulli capiendi; ib. v. 38, isti modi. In each of these 
cases an ordinary genitive in -t is close at hand to suggest the 
analogy. Terence has alteras and Plautus istae for dat. fem. 

A locative formation in -im or -in (cp. Sanskrit ta-sm-in) 
occurs in the adverbs olim, illin-c, istinc, hin-c, etc., cp. long-in- 
quus, prop-in-qv/us. 

The plural is declined like ordinary 0- stems. 

(ii.) The stems ho- and quo- are further increased by *; Jio- 
having generally the enclitic c, or ce appended (a remnant of 
the pronominal stem co-). The increase takes place in sing, 
nom. hlc {ho-i-c), gen. kuius (ho-i-os), loc. Mc {ho-i-c), and plur. 

L 
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i^g«ifflon nom. hi (ho-i)y ha-i ; dat. and abl. hthus (ho-i-huSy for ex- 

in Latin: amples Bce Wordsworth, p. 107). 
peculiar or ^ 7 r 1 / 

archaic The stem qtiO' (relative), when used as an interrogative pro- 

noun, has a special inflection for nom. with the case suffix ^ the 
stem vowel being weakened to i iqu^s, qui-d). The same 
form is used indefinitely in ali-quis, si qut's, ne quis ; but then 
nom. fern. sing, and neut. plur. are not increased by t : e. g. 
aliqua, si qua. 

In the declension of is, the stem i is sometimes increased by i 
to ei (nom. e-i-s, gen. e-i-us, dat. e-i-ei, nom. plur. i-i, e-i-s), 
sometimes turned into an 0- or a- stem (eo-w, ea-m, etc.). 

The following peculiar forms may be noticed : 

Nom, Sing, : ei-s (raised form of t-s) is found on some 
inscriptions; and perhaps adeo represents a raised form of 
neut. id {ad, eod) : but this is at best doubtful. 

fftc (ho'i-c) is sometimes shortened to Mc (Aen. iv. 22), but 
not often : ?idc {hod-ce) never. 

Ace. Sing. : im, em in quotations from old laws^ point to 
a time before the stem i wau raised to eo-. 

Hue (adv.) is originally Aoc, 'to this place/ as in Aen. viii. 423, 
and Cicero Epp. 

-ffbnc (Ep. Scip. Appendix I. i. 2) and quo-m, (S. C. de Bacch.) 
are old Latin forms. Quom is the adverb quum or cum ; cp. 
quon-dam: and quam, qvunqwmt, quod are all adverbial ac- 
cusatives. (See Appendix II. A.) 

Gen. Sing. : the suffixed i generally becomes consonantal ; 
and in old poets huius, cuius, eius are often monosyllables. 

Local. Sing. : heic or hlc (adv.) is locative ^ko-i-c, and so 

perhaps are qui, qui-ne, and qui-ppe (sometimes explained as 

ablat.). The form qu^-i is found in Plautus^ in the phrase 

quoimodi, apparently gen. (cp. istimodi above, p. 145) ; and cui- 

modi or cuicuitnodi are found in Cicero '. 

^ E. g. XII Tab. i. i, 'Si in jus yocat^ ito ; ni it, antestamino ; igitur 
em capito ;' and yiii. 12, 'Si noz furtum &xsit, si im occisit, jure caesus 
esto.* The existing remains of the XII Tables are given in Wordsworth's 

* Fragments/ pp. 254-265. 

* For references see Wordsworth, Introd. xiii. 30 (p. 103). 

' Pro Rose. Amer. 95, 'Vereor enim cuicuimodi es;' Att. iii. 22 ad fin., 

* cuicuimodi again.' 
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Dot. Sing, : ei-ei on inscriptions ; ei-i or e-i in Plantus, and Declension 
Lucr. ii. 11 36 (cibus omnis diditur ei) : quoi-ei on inscriptions, in Latin. 

Nam. Plur, : the forms ew, hisce, ques have been alluded to 
under the noun declension (p. 107): for examples see Words- 
worth, Fragments, Introduction ix. 9 and xiii. 34. In the 
feminine haec (for the more usual hae) is not uncommon : e. g. 
Verg. G. iii. 305, Aen. vii. 175 (Rom. MS.), 852 (Pal.); 
Lucr. iii. 601 and vi. 456 ; Catullus, Ixiv. 320. 

The adverbial forms postilld, proptered, posted^ anted ; posthdc 
antidhdc, qtidpropter ; and the numerals trigintd, etc., show 
ah earlier neut. plural of the pronouns in a without increase by 
t, as in Iia-i-c (haec) ; and are evidence for the original quantity 
of neut. plur. a, seen in Sanskrit, and traceable in Latin poetry : 
e.g. Verg. Aen. iii. 464 gravid, Ter. Ad. 612 debilid. (See 
Corssen, vol. ii. p. 460; Wordsworth, Introduction ix. 10, and 
^i^» 35 > ^^^ cp. Wagner, Introd. to Terence p. 14.) A form 
ead in S. C. de Bacch. is disputed, Bopp thinking it accus., 
E.itschl ablat. 

Loc. Plur. : eis, queis or qvAs, heis or his are all in common 
use as dative and abl. as well as the dative forms in -6t4s, which 
are more usual with g^wo-. Examples of hibus=^ho-i-bu8, %-hus 
and i-hu8 are given by Wordsworth, p. 107. 

(iii.) The defective stems so-, to- and others are chiefly trace- Defective 
able m adverbial lorms. 

So- (Sanskrit Mk, Greek 6, English aJi/e, German sie) is seen in 
i-p-so, and the old accusatives st^m, sam, sos, sas in Ennius and 
the XII Tables (Wordsworth, p. 108). Sic (sei-ce) and si (sei) 
maybe locatives of the same stem: but the analogy of Oscan 
svat and TJmbrian sve (= Latin si) rather points to the pro- 
nominal element sva, Sei, si, (Italian se) is the same word as 
si-c, originally a pronominal adverb =' there,' *in that way,' *in 
case that,' and so *thus' and *if;' cp. the use of so='if' in 
English, e. g. Tennyson's * Qninevere : ' — 
* It may be, so thou purify thyself. 
And so thou lean on our fair father Christ, 
Hereafter in the land where all is pure 
We two may meet.' 

L 2 
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Pronouns in Ta-, to- (Greek TO- in au-rd-s, o(f-To-s and oblique cases of 

Xj&tin ' 

Defective article: declined throuffhout in ia-to, see the Table on p. 142) 

Stems. .'. ,n,T r*t/ 

survive in a number of adverbs : e. g. ta-m, ta-ntus, etc. 

(retaining the vowel a) ; tunty tun-c, i-tem, au-tem (a sunk to u 

and e), U-ti (u-tei, ut) is a locative from this stem ; and au-t, 

a-t, e-t are perhaps locatives similarly shortened. I-td (so in 

Naevius' Epitaph, * Itdque p6stquam est Orci trddittis thesauro') 

is ablative =* this wise :' so alhi-tay * otherwise/ 

From da-, do-, a similar stem to ta-y appear to be formed 
numerous adverbs and terminations, e. g. -dam, -do, -dum, -derriy 
-de, as in quon-dam, quan-do, do-nec, age-dum, etc. ; tan-deraj 
qui'dem, etc. ; in-de, un-de, etc. Into all these forms the idea of 
time enters (not necessarily duration of time as distinct from 
point of time in turn, etc.; for e.g. -(Zwm=*now'.in age-dum, 
etc., as well as * while ') ^ : hence it is possible that they may 
all be referred to the root div-, the origin of dies, de-us and 
many Indo-European words for the conception of ' brightness ' 
or * day ' leading to that of * God ' ^, in Sanskrit Dyaas-pitar 
{Dies-jpiter, * sky-father '), whence Ztvs, Jup-piter, Diu8 Fidiv^s 
(Zevff TTtWtoy), etc. ; inter-dius, inter-diu; prope-diem, pri-die, 
etc. There is certainly in these latter words and the adverbs 
of which we are speaking a close parallel between the noun 
stem div- and the supposed pronominal stem da-, do- : and the 
two stems are identified by Corssen. Other philologists, how- 
ever, regard the identification as improbable ; and it certainly 
cannot be taken for granted. 

Be (prep.) is abl. from stem da-, like se-d, se, from sa, la-m is 
explained by Corssen (i. p. 213) as =^dia-m, 'this day' {die-m), 
like Greek 5^, rjbrj, drjv. Others refer it to a stem ja-, ya- (? Ger- 
man Ja, our yea). In quia-p-iami its temporal sense is lost : but 
et-iam, quoniam retain it in their original use. 

A stem na- (rio-) or an- is supposed to account for na-m, quis- 
na/m, etc. The full form is found in these and various weakened 

^ On the various uses of dum, see Ramsay's * Mostelloria/ Excursus 
ii. p. 184. 

' On these words, see especially Max Milller*s 'Lectures,* Series II, 
Lect. X. pp. 425-46^1, ist ed.; and Peile, 'Introduction/ p. 51. 
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forms in ww-m, nun-Cy vvv ; nem-pe, e-nim, and Greek vlv, which Pronouns in 

Ij&tin : 

last is of course pronominal (see above, p. 137). These are all Defective 
accus. forms : nae (na-i), ne, Greek va-i, are locative. 

The stem an- is preserved in Greek dvdf av^ Latin an and in, 
endo. Its force is *that,' *the other.' Sanskrit has and and 
Lithuanian ana-8:=ille, Curtius compares av-co, and Latin an- 
helare, 'to draw up breath.' The negative prefixes dv, a-, Latin in, 
Sanskrit an-, a-, German and English un-, are perhaps connected 
with the same stem ; av, an in hypothetical sentences and 
questions are also akin. In, endo, Greek iv-i and ds=^€V'S or 
€v-i-s are local in meaning : the two uses of in with ace. and 
abl. being parallel to the two Greek forms. 

The enclitic terminations ce or que in hi-c, ne-c, ns-que, at-que, 
etc. must arise from a stem co-, perhaps a variety of quo- (= 
* who/ * which/ ' any '), with the demonstrative meaning ' there : ' 
-jpe in i-p-se, quis-p-iam, rea-p-se, etc., and in qui-ppe, n£m-pe, 
pro-pe is possibly a dialectic variety of ce ; Oscan and Umbrian 
substituting p for k (by * Labialism,' see chap. iv. p. 47). 



CHAPTER VIII. 



Verb Inflection. 



Distinction 
between 
Verb and 
Noun. 



Verb forms 
more com- 
plex. 



The Verb {prjfjLa, verhum, the * word ' par excellence) in Greek 
or Latin exhibits a much greater variety of inflection than the 
Noun. Time, mood, person, number, and voice are all ex- 
pressed, and in some forms all at once, by inflectional additions 
to the root or simplest form expressing the idea ; this verbal 
root being in no way diflerent from a nominal root, so far as 
any power of expressing action etc. is concerned. Verbs are 
thus only nouns with a pronominal affix. The abstract idea 
of e.g. action, motion, sensation, etc., can be expressed equally 
by a nominal or a verbal root ; but when expressed by a verbal 
root it is further brought into relation as a verb with other 
words in a sentence, (i) by Per son-endings y attaching it to 
a definite subject or subjects (the distinction of Number being 
expressed, as in Noun Inflection); (2) by Modal elements, 
defining the aspect under which the action is regarded, as 
a fact or a supposition (see p. 153); (3) by Tense elements, 
ascribing l^JS ^ particular relation in time, 

A verb form, then, is distinguished from a noun form mainly 
by the greater number of different elements combined in it. 
In any case-form of a noun we find one invariable element, the 
stem, and one variable element, the case- ending, as in 7rcub-6s, 
watS-i, 7rcu8-S)v, etc.; or at most a vowel besides, inserted to 
connect the case-ending with the stem, as in iraidjeja-ai. But 
there are very few verb forms of so simple a character. In 
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LQ infl ection ; i] 



vowei 



e.g. X-iJxv we have only stem ana infl ection ; in Sy-o-fi^v, stem, 
connecting vowel, and inflection ; but in t<ofi(v, ayoire, we have 
an additional element denoting mood; in dydyoire a further 
addition (to the verb stem) denoting time; in ijyayov another 
addition, viz. the augment And a comparison of any of the 
more complex verb forms, in a * synthetic ' language like Greek 
or Latin, with their equivalents in an * analytic ' language like 
our own, is the best illustration of the general difference 
between an analytic and a synthetic language, and the specially 
complicated nature of the verb forms in the latter. The analy- 
sis of two such forms as 6</>iX^crawo and regeremus shows (a) in 
133456 

€-</>tX4-cr-a-iAr-o, 'they loved themselves,' i. augment; 2. verb- 
stem ; 3. addition to form tense-stem ; 4. connecting vowel 

between stem and inflection ; 5. relic of a pronoun, denoting 

• 

3rd per. plur. : 6. voice-letter, in dicating middle or passive . , , . 

(h) in reg-er-e-mu-Sy i. stem; 2. sign of past time; 3. sign of 
mood; 4. sign of ist personal pronoun; 5. plural sign, de- 
noting others with the person speaking. If 5 be changed to r 
(regereniur) it denotes that the speaker and others with him are 
passive instead of active. 

The example last given (reg-er-e-mus) shows the order in Order of 
which verb inflections are usually attached to the stem — viz. tions. 
tense, mood, person, number, and voice. Modifications for tense 
and mood come between the stem denoting the idea of action, 
and the personal pronoun denoting the agent; inflections of 
number and voice, which affect the position of the agent by 
showing him to be either one of a number or passive instead 
of active, are appended after the personal pronoun. 

The analysis of verb forms is thus more complicated than 
that of noun forms from the greater number of elements to 
be distinguished. There is also a further difi^erence, that whereas Further dif- 
in explaining the different forms of any single noun we can tween Verb 
begin with one invariable element, i. e. with one stem only, in Tense- 
the explanation of verb forms we must assume several fixed 
points, from each of which we start as from a separate stem 
in the explanation of certain groups of forms. These special 
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Verb inflec- stems, or subordinate centres of classification formed from the 

tion : Tense . n i m a ^ 

Stems. verb-stem common to all, are known as Tense btema ; the 

elements of inflection by which time is denoted being of a less 

separable and general character than those of person or mood, 

^nd being in fact suffixes for the formation of subordinate stems, 

each of which is the permanent element or stem in a series of 

verb forms. Thus in a Latin verb the perfect and supine often 

show a different stem from that which appears in the present 

tense : and in a Greek verb such elements as ayay- in aydy-w/icv, 

dyay-oirf, ayay-fivy dydy-€a6ai ) dj- in a^ofiev, a^oifi€Pj a^eiv, etc. ; 
Xucra- in cXvcra, Xvaa-i-fxevy Xv<ra-f, Xvaa-adai ] or XfXv- in XcXv-ica, 
/ XcXv-pie, €'\€\v-To, have each a comparative permanence among 
a series of verb forms, and must be regarded as stems, though 
not the verb-stem, in each case. All scientific analysis, there- 
fore, of verb forms in Greek and Latin must take into account 
these special stems formed from the verb-stem (e. g. dyay- and 
d^- from dy- the stem of ayo> ; Xvon- and XcXv- from Xu- the stem 
of Xvo> ; TVTTT- pres., rfrvn- perf., and Tvyjra' aor., from run- the 
stem of TVTrro), appearing in c-tvtt-ov ^) : and thus the question 
of stem formation must accompany that of inflection in the case 
of verbs to a much greater degree than in the case of nouns. 
*To state the case briefly, it may be said that in the noun, 
formation — that is, formation of the word, or more correctly 
of the stem — and inflection in the narrower sense are distinct ; 
but in the verb they combine, and encroach each upon the 
other. He alone is completely master of the verb forms who 
from the verb-stem common to all can first form all the special 
stems, and secondly can inflect the stems when correctly formed ^J 
It is not however necessary, any more than in the case of nouns 
(see above, p. 96), to follow the rigidly scientific order of 
(i) formation, (2) inflection, or learn always to form uninflected 
stems before we know how to inflect them when formed : but 
the formation of stems must in the case of verbs be discussed 



^ Tuir- is here called the * pure verbal stem/ as distinguished from tvitt-, 
the 'present stem,' TtSuf/a- the weak aorist stem, etc. The * strong' or 2nd 
aorist usually exhibits the pure verbal stem. 

* Curtius, * Elucidations/ p. 93. 
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at least jpari passu with their inflection. It is not enough to 
understand how to inflect TVTma, -tis, -ci, rirvifia, -as, -€, erut/^o, -as, -€, 
etc., without understanding how these difierent forms are con- 
nected together in one verb. 

In discussing the elements of Verb Inflection, it is usual to Elements of 
take them in the reverse order of their attachment to the verb- tion : 
stem, beginning from the end of the word with (i) the most 
universal and characteristic inflections, the person-endmgs, with 
their forms for active and middle (passive) voice and their in- 
flections of number; (2) signs of mood; (3) tense-ia^ectiona, 
i. e. the formation of ' tense-stems.' 

I. Person-endings y i. e. pronominal suffixes of ist, 2nd, and Person Bnd- 
3rd person in singular, dual, and plural number. There are 

two series for (i) active, (2) passive 'voice;' and in each series 
there appear a fuller and a weaker form, which are distinguished 
as {a) primary (-mi, -si, -ti, etc., used with present, future, 
and perfect tenses), (5) secondary (-m, Greek -v, -s, -t, used with 
augmented tenses of Indicative, e. g. — 

Primary, riOrj-iu, tvttto-jxcu., Timro-vrtu. 
Secondary, e-riOrj-p, i-TVTrrS-fArjv, i-Txnrro-VTo ^. 

II. Mood Signs, to distinguish the Conjunctiv e and Optative Mood Signs. 
* Moods ' from the Indicative. ' Of the other so-called * Moods/ 

the 'Infinitive' is a verbal noun, while the 'Imperative' is 
distinguished from the Indicative by a weaker form of person- 
ending, standing in the relation not of nominative but of 
vocative, and is thus a sort of verbal interjection. 

[The force of Moods is a question of Syntax : but it may be 
noted here that there can be, strictly speaking, only two ' moods ' 
(modi actionis, modes or aspects under which the action is 
regarded), viz. (i) direct assertion that it is taking, has taken, 
or will take place — 'Indicative' Mood: (2) the idea or suppo- 
sition of its taking place in pas*| present, or future time — ' Sub- 
junctive' or Indirect Mood. This latter includes two distinct 
series of forms, called respectively Subjunctive a nd Optative 
' Mood,' and denoted in Indo-European by distinct suffixes ; 

* CurtiuB* * Greek Grammar,* § 226. 
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Biementoof but the grammatical relation of these two so-called ' Moods ' 
tion. is rather analogous to that of Primary and Historic Tenses 

in the Indicative Mood, and ia the Latin verb but one ' Sub- 
junctive Mood' is recognised. The position of the sign of 
mood (see above, p. 151) is appropriate to its functions, as modi- 
fying the relation between the subject (person-ending) and action 
(verbar-stem).] 

Tente IIL Tense Stems are divided into two classes : — 

(i.) * Sim/pie * or * Strong,^ formed from the verbal-stem * by 
reduplication or increase. 

1. Perfect stem, originally by reduplication. 

2. Simple or Strong Aorist (2nd aor.), generally ex- 
hibiting the verbal-stem in its simplest form. 

3. Present stem, from which with augment is formed the 
Imperfect in Greek. 

(ii.) * Compound ' or * Weak,* formed by combination of the 
verbal-stem with the root as (cV), * to be.* 

4. Weak or Compound Aorist. 

5. Future stem. 

6. Pluperfect. 

y, Imporfaet (in hottiv). 
8. Passive Aorist (in Greek). 
Individual languages form special tense-forms : e. g. Greek, 
pluperfect from perfect, and passive aorist from a later combina- 
tion ; Latin, different forms of Perfect stem. 

Two other elements enter into Verb Inflection, an explana- 
tion of which may be given here — the Augment and the Con- 
necting Vowel. 
IV. The Av>gment, 

TheAuff- Language seems originally to have had two means for ex- 

pressing past time; (i) Reduplication (see p. 49), (2) the Aug- 
ment — in Sanskrit a, in Greek € (^a-bhar-a-n, €-<\>€p-o-v)y prefixed 
to aorist, imperfect, and pluperfect tenses in both those languages. 
It was probably at first a separable prefix : for (i) in older 

^ See CurtiuB* ' Greek Grammar,' § 246. 
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Sanskrit it is separable and (as in Homer) omitted at pleasure ; The Aug< 
(2) this separable character would help to account for its total 
disappearance in Latin, and in Greek from all moods but in - 
dicative. Of its origin there have been various theories : — 

(i.) That it is a variety or abbreviation of Reduplication ; Theories of 
the vowel of both being t, and the two apparently coinciding in ^ * **^*"** 
such perfect forms as f-yvoKa, Z-^^ciKKa, But this resemblance 
seems to be purely accidental (see p. 176), and the pluperfect 
tense, with both augment and reduplication (e-y6-ypa</>€iif), 
points to their being distinct forms. 

(ii.) That it='a privativum/ because past time is a denial of 
present time — * Past = Not Present/ This theory scarcely needs 
refutation. 

(iii.) The view generally adopted (e. g. by Curtius ^, Schleicher, 
etc.) is that it is a demonstrative pronoun-stem referring to 
past time, like the German da, damdls. Its original form in 
Greek (as in Sanskrit) was a, of which traces remain in the 
Greek dialects (e.g. aa^a-Be, Hesych. adttpc). This before a 
consonant became € (* Syllabic Augment ') : before a vowel it 
took the form of that vowel and combined with it to form one 
long syllable ('Temporal Augment'). Thus, e. g. the Doric 2yoy 
(imperf. of ay©) = d-dy-ov : and 2>pTo corresponds to Sanskrit 
drtttj which no doubt arises from a-arta. This contraction took 
place before the separation of the a sound into a, e, o (p. 34) : 
and after the root ar- became fixed in Greek as op-, Zipro stood 
to ^pvvyLi as drta to ar-navrTni in Sanskrit. With initial i and 
V we should have expected a diphthong, i. e. at, au (ct, €v) : but 
verb-stems beginning with i or v seem to have followed ^the 
analogy of other initial vowels ; and no doubt the augment 
came to be regarded as nothing more than a lengthening of the 
vowel. 

The separable character -of the augment in Sanskrit and 
Homeric Greek is no proof that it is unessential. * Language ' 
(as Curtius well remarks) * not unfrequently lays aside individual 
symbols of meaning, when by means of them forms have been 

^ * Elucidations,' p. no. 
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coined so distinctly marked, that the original elements are no 
longer absolutely necessary/ In Attic Greek it is never 
omitted except in xp?" inap* of xph > ^^ * ^^w instances at the 
beginning of lines in the speeches of SyycXoi in the Tragedians ^ ; 
and occasionally in pluperfect tense (but mainly in the Hellen- 
istic Greek of the New Testament). 

The position of the augment in verbs compounded with 
prepositions (Curtius, Greek Grammar, § 238) is due to the 
looseness of connection between verb and preposition. Where 
however the parts of a compound verb are not so separable, the 
augment is placed first : e. g. aKobofirjaa from ohcodofieca. 

Certain apparent irregularities in the form of the augment 
(Greek Grammar, §§ 236, 7) may be explained by the loss of a 
consonant : — 

(a) €1 instead of 17 before iOiC<o, cXkoo, cn-ojLiat, epyd^oixai, €X^i 

c/nro), €<m-da>, eaco. With the exception of eafi), the origin of 
which is doubtful, it can be shown that all these verbs began 
originally with a consonant, and therefore had originally the 
syllabic augment e, which after the loss of the initial consonant 
naturally coalesced with the following € into ti : e. g. Fepyd^ofAai 
{^worky see p. 64), imp. tftpyaCpiiriv: (a)fpn<JO (Latin serpo), 
i'(r€fmoVy i'€fmov : fcXiW© {volvo)^ €~fe\[<Ta-ov. 

(6) Syllabic augment before a vowel in eabov {&vbdva})j ia>6ovv 

(a>dea>), cavovfirjv (^i/co/xai) : e.g. &vhdv<Mi'=^a-Favbdv€ii (Latin SUavis, 
cp. the Homeric form €}jab€) ; aveoiiai^^Ftoveofiai (Latin vendo). 
The loss of the consonant was perhaps in the first instance 
compensated for (p. 109) by lengthening the preceding vowel, 
i. e. the augment itself, whence such forms as Epic r}€ibri=:€-f(idrj 
(root vid-) : but afterwards the reverse process took place and 
the following vowel was lengthened, whence such forms as 
€-r)vbavoVy i^&vaxi^i (Homer), c-mpwf (root Fop- in Latin ver-eor) 
idkcDP, apparently with a 'double augment.' [Two exactly 
similar processes of compensation for the loss of F(v) are seen 



* In such examples as Soph. Oed. Col. 1602, rax^t ir6p€v<7a»^ and 1608, 
irarpbt vtffovacu K\auov, we probably have instances of ' prodelision ' of the 
initial vowel after a final vowel sound of the preceding word. 
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in the forms jSao-tXn-os, /SacriXe-wr, both repiesenting ^a-CKep-os Elements of 

^ Verb Inllec> 

(stem jSao-tXfv-), see above, p. iii.J tion. 

(c) Doubling p after augment is generally owing to the fact 
that a consonant has fallen out before it ; which consonant can 
sometimes be discovered by comparison with the kindred lan- 
guages, e.g. in €pp€ov=:€-(rp€F-ov, Sanskrit a-srav-a-m, from root 
a-pv', Sanskrit sru-, and in tppiirov^it-FpeiT'Ov from a root pp^ir-, 
the F of which is seen in KaKa-vpoyjr. 

V. The * Connecting VoweV In the ordinary conjugation of The con- 

nectiinft 

Greek verbs, the person-endings are connected (especially in Vowel. 
Present and Strong Aorist) with the stem by a vowel which 

iippears as o, a> or c — e.g. TU7iT-a):^TV7rT-a)-/it, TV7rT-o-fi€Vy TvnT-o-p" O-]"^^ 

ri (Doric for rvrrrovo-t), ervTr-e-s ; and perhaps also as a in the z' ^-**^ ^^'^' 
Perfect Tense (yiyov-a, yeyov-a-fiev) and in the accus. sing, qf 
consonant stems ird5-a-(i/), txovT-a-iv). In Latin it appears as 
0, I, u — leg-o (:=leg-o-mi), leg-i-mus, leg-u-nt; as a in er-^a-m 
{=zds-a-m, Greek ?a); and as e, i in Noun declension jped-e-m, 
homin-i-hus. 

The nature of this vowel has been much disputed. Bopp 
(Comp. Gram. § 495) regarded it as a pronominal element 

* thiough which the action or quality, which is expressed in the 
root in abstracto, becomes something concrete— e. g. the ex- 
pression of the idea " to love " becomes the expression of the 
person "who loves."' This however is the function of the 
person-ending ; and besides, all analogy of language shows that 

* concrete ' conceptions are prior to * abstractions.' Others (like 
Pott) take refuge in metaphor and call it the sinew (Nerv) of 
the verb : but this explains little, and leaves us to wonder why 
the verbs in -fii and the second principal conjugation in San- 
skrit lack this * sinew ' altogether, without their vitality being 
impaired. Much more satisfactory and more consistent with 

facts is the view assumed by Curtius in his Greek Grammar its origin 
and discussed more fully in ' Tempora und Modi ' (pp. 39-52), ^ ^^ ' 
that this vowel is not a sufi&x of any actual meaning, but a ' 
purely phonetic element. As Curtius points out, a definite 
meaning can only be ascribed to it on the supposition that it 
originally belonged to all verbs : whereas the history of language 
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Tbeoon- teaches us that in the oldest verbs, both of Sanskrit and 
Towel. Greek, it is wanting; nor have we any ground for assuming 
that they ever had it. 

The most satisfactory hypothesis appears to be that of a 

* connecting vowel/ a device of language whose primary occa- 
sion is to render easier the pronunciation of two contigaons 
sounds — as e. g. in the forms /Spc/i-c-n/r, vf^cXi/ycp-e-nys, yfiz-c-n/y, 
gen-i-tor, Sanskrit ^an-i-td ; <l>ep'€'rpov beside <i>€pTpov ; Sanskrit 
tup-i'taa beside rvm-os ; in such noun forms as homin-i^bus ; 
and in verb forms like Xty-o-fiev, irtiB-S-fitBa. In all these forms 
the pronunciation is rendered easier by the insertion of a 
connecting vowel: while forms like rvwr-ftfy, irlB-aB^ could 
hardly be pronounced at all without it. In its application 
therefore to verb inflection the principle of euphony coincides 
(as Curtius appositely remarks^) with the effort to attain 
clearness, since the direct addition of person-endings to con- 
sonant-stems could not have been consistently carried out 
without the elision or modification of important consonants (e. g. 
the m or « of first or second personal pronoun), and consequent 
obscurity of meaning where clearness was all-important. In 
optative forms such as Xcy-o-ic-v where the optative suffix ja is 
clearly retained in tc, there seems to be no opening for the view 
that o is part of the stem ; it connects the verbal stem and 
mood suffix. Other examples of its use will be noticed as they 

arise. 

Classification of Verbs. 
A. Latin : — 

ciassiflca- The traditional classification into four *Coniuffations,' according 

tionof Verbs , , _. . , t /. . • -T r , n- 1 ^^ 

in Latin. to the vowel preccdmg -re in the Infinitive Mood, establishes, by 
a happy instinct rather than upon any scientific principles, a 
tolerably complete classification upon the same principle as that 
already applied to nouns (p. 10 1), viz. according to the final or 

* characteristic ' letters of the stem. The Latin Grammar gives 
us under its four heads : — 

1. Vowel stems in a- {amd-). 

2. Vowel stems in e- {morie-). 
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3. Consonant-stems and stems in X- H- semivowel (reg-o, ciMsifloa- 
capi-Oj triou-O). Verbs. 

4. Vowel stems in t- {audi-). 

This division may be retained, but simplified into the 
broad distinction already drawn in case of nouns between (a) 
consonant-stems (including t-, u- semivowel), i. e. the * 3rd 
conjugation,' and (6) vowel-stems, i. e. the ist, 2nd, and 4th 
' conjugations/ The fluctuating forms of tenses may be con- 
sidered separately under the different ' tense-stems/ 

B. G-reek: — 

The traditional classification of Greek verbs into verbs in -«, In Greek, 
contracted verbs (in -«), and verbs in -/xt, though in itself far 
from scientific, may be to a certain extent utilised as the basis 
of philological analysis. The verbs in -jlw (i. e. those which 
preserve in ist sing. pres. act. the original ending -/it) stand in 
some respects apart as one form of conjugation, rarer, and 
for several reasons presumably older, than that in ordinary 
use: for (i) the pronouns which form the person -endings are 
less obliterated, and are added directly to the stem {itr-ficv, 
di^o-re) without the introduction of a connecting vowel; (2) 
this form predominates in Sanskrit, and is more frequent in 
the oldest dialects of Greek ; (3) the verbs in -fii contain the 
most elementary roots and denote the simplest ideas *to be,' 
* to give,' etc. Putting these aside as one form of conjugation, 
we may set on the other hand the conjugation of all other verbs 
(treating the fluctuating forms of tenses under the head of 
Tense-formation), dividing these according to the final letter 
of the Present-stem. Thus we have 

I. Verbs in Q. 

A. Vowel-stems, 

i. Uncontracted, Xv-©. 

2. Contracted, n/iAa-o), 7roic-fi>, ^ovXo-o). 

B. Consonant-stems, 

1. Guttural, ttXc/c-o). 

2. Dental, yjftvB'O'iuu, ntid-at, nco/Atf-o). 

3. Labial, trffiir-oi, XctTr-w. 

4. Liquid, d/p-w, ayycXX-©. 
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II. Verbs in MI. 

1. Inflections of the Present joined directly to stem : 

2. Present stem formed by adding w to the pure stem ; 
deiK-vv'fii. (These verbs belong to this conjugation 
only in respect of the inflection of the Present stem.) 

This 2nd principal Conjugation (verbs in -fii) differs from 
the ist (verbs in -«) only in the inflection of the Present and 
Strong Aorist stems : and here the basis of distinction is tlie 
presence or absence of the 'connecting vowel/ a distinction 
which appears in the same manner in Sanskrit, e. g. ds-mi, bhar- 
d-mi, compared with ftr-fii, <pep-o)(/ixt). The inflections of persons 
themselves are not distinct in the two classes, except so far as 
the -/it verbs retain a fuller and less impaired type of the person- 
endings — especially in their 'primary form' (see above, p. 153) 
— and offer greater facilities for tracing the origin of these 
inflections. 

I. Person-endings (Active). 

I Sing. : Sanskrit -mi, Greek -/it, from ist pers. pronominal 
stem ma (weakened as in mi- hi, and German mir). Secondary 
form : -m, Greek -v, of imperf. and 2 aor. The full termination 
remains in pres. indie, act. of * verbs in -/it ;' in certain Homeric 
conjunctive forms, €B€\<a-[xt, cwrw/it, etc. ; and in optative forms, 
Twrrot-fii, Tv^at-/it. In Latin it appears as -m in two present 
tenses indie, sum and inquam, and in the terminations of i sing, 
imp. and plup. indie, and all subjunctive tenses throughout; 
and in fut. indie, of consonant and i- verbs. It remains also in 
English am, German bin, 

I Plural: Sanskrit -m>as, Greek -/icr (Doric), Latin -mus. 

Two explanations are given of this form, (i) that it =m+-a« 
of plural nom. (as in TroS-cr, pad-as) : (2) that it = ma-sij 
i.e. ist+2nd pers. pron., so that * we ' = * I -h thou.' A form 
-masi is actually found in Vedic Sanskrit. The ordinary -fiev 
of Attic Greek arises from -fies by loss of 9, and subsequent 
addition of p €(f)€\icvariK6v, 

I Dvxd: Sanskrit -vas, a variation of nom. plur. -m4is: cp. 
vajdm, nom. pi. of ist pers. pronoun (p. 135). In Greek the 
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nom. plur. of active forms serves as nom. dual. Lithuanian Person- 
retains -va, e.g. ^8'Va^.{a)8'Va8y nom. dual of Sanskrit ds-mi 
{sum). 

2 Sing. The 2 pers. pronominal element tva (see p. 1 36), or 2 Sing. 
by loss of V sound ta, appears in Indo-European inflection with 
both consonant and vowel weakened, i. e. t by aspiration to th 
or- dhy or by weakening to 8 (p. 73), and a weakened to t. 
The series of possible forms, then, of this suffix is -ta, -tha, -thi 
{dhi)j -si, '8. Of these the last two are most generally found, 
as primary and secondary forms respectively; thus Sanskrit 
has in pres. indie -si, in imperfect -s ; Greek -cr* (as in itr-a-i, 
Ionic for ei) and -r (€<^€p€-r), the ordinary termination in -€is 
(<l}€peis) being due to transposition from <l}€p€-ai (cp. fi€Xatva:= 
fi^Xdpia, y€P€T€ipa:=yfV€T€pui, p. loo). In Latin, is=:es'si, es 
{edo) = ed-si, legis = leg-e-si. 

The imperative 2 pers. suffix -Oi (= Sanskrit -dhi) is an older Chanfjes 
form, commoner in Epic dialect {mXa-di, d/Sw-^i, opw-6i, etc.), impor. -k, 
but surviving in Attic forms like yvSi-Bi, ta-'di=€a-'0i from stem 
€s-, or Fib-di from stem Fid (d assimilated, p. 73), t-Oi, arrj-Oi, 
and I aor. pass. rpaTrrj-Bi, Tv<\>6ri'Ti. (by dissimilation, p. 75). 
In ordinary Greek this termination is changed in various 
ways : — 

(a.) The vowel is dropped, and 6 changed into the sibilant 
(p. 33), whence bos. Bis, a-xis = b6-6i, (rx^-Bi, 

(6.) ^ is dropped, and the preceding vowel lengthened in com- 
pensation, whence ion; (urra-^t), blbov (pido-Oi), BfiKPij (dfiKw-Bi), 

(c.) In 2 sing, imper. act. of ordinary conjugation, the ter- 
mination is lost altogether, and final -« of Tvitr-f, etc., is the y 
connecting vowel. In i aor. imper. -y is added, and the a / 
which is characteristic of the weak aorist stem sinks to o- 
(Xvcro-i/). 

In Latin the termination -dhi of imperative has disappeared 
altogether, leaving the bare stem (or stem + connecting vowel), 
as t, amd, es, curve. 

The oldest and least corrupt form of this inflection (-ta, -tha) 
is retained in the perfect-stem, e.g. Sanskrit dadi'tha=:JjBAm 
dedisti', Sanskrit vet-tha (stem t;i<2-)= Greek ourda (stem hb) 

M 
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Person- Ffid raised to fotfi- as Sanskrit vid to ved: otB-ra becomes by 
dissimilation (p. 75) oicr-ra, and this by influence of spirant 
(p. 33) o?cr-^a]; cp. rja-da (stem €ff)=$£-Ta. In these two Greek 
examples the a- preceding Ba is satisfactorily accounted for as 
part of the stem. But there are a number of other instances 

2 Sing, form (chiefly in the Epic dialect) of -a-Oa as 2 sing, termination, 
where no such account of o- is possible, e. g. fioKria-da, dvvrfcrOa, 
Pdkourda, 7rpo<f>vyota-6a, TiBrja-da, (fyrja-Oa (indic), all in Homer ; 
^X^ia-Ba, <l>ik(ia-6a (Aeolic) ; idfKfjaOa (Theocr. 29. 4); XP^^^°^ 
(Megarian, in Ar. Ach. 778). Various explanations have been 
given of these forms : — 

(i) Bopp suggested that they were due to a false analogy 
from otaBa^ ^a-Bay causing -trBa to be regarded as the termina- 
' tion. But we should expect to find the effects of such analogy 
either in one or two isolated cases, or carried to a much greater 
extent, as possibly is the case with the Teutonic termination st 
(see below). 

(2) On a comparison of Latin -sti of 2 sing, perf ind., Ger- 
man 'St {bist, Juzst, gib-sty cp. English doe8t\ and the forms 
-yxBoy 'iica-Boy of I plur. mid. in Greek (see p. 170), it is sug- 
gested that -aBa or -sti is a * phonetic increase ' of -ta or -tha, 
perhaps in compensation for loss of u sound from -tva, -thva. 
But the analogy of Latin -sti is at best doubtful; for another 
interpretation (see below) makes is in ded-is-ti a tense suffix 
as in -is-se infin., and perhaps originally part of verb strni. 
[The -st of the Teutonic languages is held by some philologists 
(e. g. Schleicher, Comp. § 272) to arise by false analogy (such as 
that supposed by Bopp for -a-Ba) from the case of dental stems, 
where t, d became s before -ti, e.g. Gothic vais-t (stem mt)=^ 
Greek foia-Ba ; this -st being first applied to all perfect stems, 
and then extended to all 2 pers. sing, as in German and Eng- 
lish. With this view Bopp's view of -a^Ba as given above would 
of course harmonise ; the difference being that the analogy is 
more consistently and naturally carried out in the Teutonic 
than in the Greek forms.] 

(3) A much simpler explanation, as far as the Greek forms 
in question are concerned, is suggested by Schleicher (§ 272), 
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that these forms in -a-Qa are a later formation by the addition of Peraon- 

,. . endings. 

-ta to the customary form ending m s, e. g. ex^ia-'Ba, i3dXoecr-^a, 

etc. Language offers several analogies to such a re-creation of 
a grammatical form by the fresh addition of an element, which 
is there already, but obscured (e.g. reov-s, fifov-Sj p. 135): and 
the comparatively small number of forms (and that in an early 
dialect) in which it obtains may be due to the fact that an 
awakened grammatical knowledge saw the needlessness of such 
a repetition of the same element, and drove it out of the literary 
language ^ In any case the literary dialect of a nation is 
formed by the 'survival of the fittest' among a number of 
spoken forms; and it is quite conceivable that this form in 
'trOa may have been one of such by-forms, holding its ground 
still in Homer before the introduction of writing, but then dip- 
appearing. Nor is it necessary that the explanation of Q-reek 
-a-Ba should be uniform with that of Latin -sti or Teutonic -st, 
if we suppose that the development in question took place after 
the separation of these different branches of the Indo-European 
family. 

2 Plwral. If I plur. -mas^masij *I-l-thou,' we should 2 Piur. 
expect in 2 plur. a form expressing * thou -h thou.' No such 
direct evidence as the Vedic -mad of i plur. is forthcoming; 
Sanskrit has only -tha (primary) and -ta (secondary), as in 
bhd^-a-tha pres., ahhara-ta imperf., while Greek in all tenses 
has the weakened form -re. But Latin has -tisy which may 
represent -<as, i. e. ta-si (thou + thou) : and Sanskrit in the dual 
retains a stronger form thas. There is therefore evidence for 
an original -tas or 'thas, which is susceptible of either of the 
two explanations offered for i plur. -mas (p. 160). The Latin 
imper. form -tote^ however, and Vedic Sanskrit -tat seem to 
point to a doubling of the 2 pers. pronoun-stem. 

2 Dual : Sanskrit -thas primary, -tarn secondary. Greek 

'Tov throughout, perhaps formed like -iiev of i plur. (p. 160) by 

/ addition of -v, or corresponding to Sanskrit -torn, which may 

* It is posEdble that for this, and many other cases of the final settlement 
of dialectical forms, we ore indebted to the Alexandrian grammarians. 

M 2 
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Person- be (as explained by Pott)=<i;-aw, -om being an appendage as 

in ajiam, vajam (see p. 135, and below on 3 dual). 
sSinK. 3 Sing, The demonstrative prominal element ta- (in rb-v, 

ol'To-iy is'to, etc., see p. 148) is weakened to tt-/ Sanskrit as-tiy 
Greek eV-W, riOrf-ri (Doric). This n becomes -cri in riBrj-a-i^ 
<l>rja-i, etc., by the usual assibilation of r before t, as in TrXoCror, 
ir\ov(rios ', ivtavros, cviavaios : SO the -ris of abstract subst. is 
changed to -crij (de-ais), but sometimes retained by the pre- 
ceding consonant, as in eV-rt^ Trvcr-ny. Doric retains t, ffm-ris, 
etc. (p. 73). 

The ordinary 3 sing, termination in -« is sometimes explained 
as arising e. g. from (pepe-ai by loss of a- between two vowels. 
But it seems better to explain it on the analogy of 2 sing in -eiSy 
as the result of transposition : ^cpc-n becoming <f>€puT, and r 
then falling off, as an inadmissible final sound. This would 
throw light on the original quantity of such forms as leg% regU 
in Latin, if we suppose an original leg-e-ti, legeit, leglU In any 
case the final -t of Latin 3 sing, is the secondary form of ~ti; 
Latin thus retaining the inflection consistently in all tenses, 
while Greek has lost it from the ordinary conjugation of 
verbs, except in -to) of imper., Latin -to, Oscan has -tudj and 
Vedic Sanskrit -tat (see above on 2 plural), which point to 
a repetition of the pronominal element [The ^ of 3 sing, inflec- 
tion survives as « or th in English, he carries^ earrieth ; as ^ in 
German ist,'\ 
8Piur. 3 Plur, : Sanskrit -nti^ -n; Greek -vn (Doric), -v; Latin 

-nt. 

Thus, primary, hha/rcmti, (fiipovn, forunt, 
secondaryj^ ahha/ran, €<t>€pov, ferehant. 

In Greek the termination appears only in Doric ivriy (f)€povriy 
in Attic Greek r becomes cr, v disappears, and the vowel is 
raised ; so (jyep-o-vri becomes (f)€pov(ri, Latin retains throughout 
the stronger form (see above, p. 16). 

The imperative 3 plur. in both Greek and Latin exhibits 
peculiar forms : (^cp-cJ-vr©-!/ (Doric </>epdvra), Jj&tin ferunto) seems 
to = Vedic Sanskrit -ntdt (t lost and p added, see p. 160), and 
to correspond to Sanskrit -ntu of 3 plur. imper. The other 
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Greek form -rta-trav is a later formation, unknown to Homer : Pei/son- 
it is e. g. 3 sing. 06peTa)-|-(roi'=(ravr, the remains of 3 plur, of / 
6(r/i4 {asmi), asanti (p. 16). This -aav is also used to form 
a later 3 plur. opt. itrralTj-aav, and appears in its primary form 
in 3 plur. perf. act., e.g. i(rda'i=^fib-(ravTi, 

[There is no evidence here for a formation analogous to that 
assumed for i and 2 plur., so that Uhey^='he + ?iey and all 
that we can say is that -ti probably represents the demonstra 
tive pronoun -ta (as in 3 sing.), and that the element an or n 
in some way or other may give the notion of plurality.] 

3 Dtuil : Sanskrit has primary -tas^ secondary -tarn ; Greek \ Dual. 
-Tov is primary =-to(«) + y; -n/y secondary =-<am. Thus lihAr- 
Oitas (pres.) = <l>€p€T0Vy dbharata/m (imp.) = ec^e/K-nyy ; -roi' of 
3 dual imper. also=-<am, and so=-'n;i'. 

\-ta8 might be explained aB=-to, -sa (cp. -thas of 2 plur., 
p. 163); -tarn may be (as Pott) = to + am, a pronominal ap- 
pendage (see above on 2 dual).] 

Middle andL Passive Inflections, 

The name ' Middle ' Voice, as applied to the Conjugation of Middle or 
Greek Verbs, conveys no notion of the real distinction of forms in 

■■«•• ini» •!• /»•! •!«». relation to 

Middle forms, viz. their reflexive character, expressing the effect Passive, 
of the action of the verb upon the subject and not (as in the 
* Active ' forms) upon an external object. The term ' Middle,' 
implying something between the Active and Passive Voices, 
would naturally suggest that these latter are the original, the 
Middle a later development of language : whereas it has been 
established with tolerable certainty that language has generally 
developed the Passive from the Middle Voice in Verbs. In 
Sanskrit, for example, we find belonging to each tense two 
distinct sets of verbal terminations, corresponding (as we shall 
see) to the Active and Middle forms of Greek ; but both activej 
and sometimes applied indiscriminately to transitive verbs. 
These are called respectively (i) * Farasmai-pada,^ 'word^ 

^ Pa(ia,=» an inflected word as opposed to the uninflected root. The 
term refers only to a scheme of terminations, and does not necessarily 
carry with it the associations of ' voice ' in the ordinary grammatical use 
of that term. 
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Middle directed to another/ because the action passes (varasmai) to 
Inflections, another object (cp. the term * transitive ' from transire) ; and 
(2) * Atmane pada/ 'word directed to oneself/ because the 
action is restricted atmane, 'to oneself' (dat. sing, of dtmariy 
'self'). These two schemes of terminations partly answer to 
the * active ' and * middle ' voice of Greek grammar. Thus, 
when a verb is conjugated in both padas, ' Atmane-pada ' does 
not alter the idea expressed by the root, but directs the action 
in some way towards the agent or subject : e. g. pakati, * he 
cooks/ jt7a(fate, ' he cooks for himself;' namati, 'he bends/ namaU, 
' he bends himself.' 

Passive Verbs in Sanskrit are conjugated in Atmane-pada. 
But while in Greek and Latin a verb in the Passive voice 
corresponds in form to the same verb in the Active voice, 
the terminations only being changed; in Sanskrit a passive 
verb is a separate derivative from the root (as e. g. causal 
desiderative or frequentative verbs are) formed on one invari- 
able principle without any necessary connection with the 
conjugational structure of the active verb, but using the 
Atmane-pada terminations, e.g. hhd/r-a-ti (0«p€t), bhdr-a-te 
(<t}€p€Tai, middle) ; but hhar-yd-te (<p€p€Tcu, pass.) by insertion of 
the stem suffix ya ^ 

The evidence of the Sanskrit Verb, in addition to the obvious 
fact that in Latin but one form (and that, as we shall see, in 
its origin reflexive) serves for Middle and Passive, while in 
Greek (though there are some special Passive forms) the same 
form serves for both in certain tenses, supports the conclusion 
that the original distinction is between * Active ' and * Reflexive ' 
terminations; but we may speak of these latter under the 
currently accepted terms of * Middle ' (or Medio-Passive) 
inflections. 
MiidieCt'as- The Middle or so called 'Passive' Inflections of the Latin 

sive) forms _ * ■» 1 n i i» 

in Latin. verb may be considered first, not as being older, but as exhibit- 
ing most distinctly this reflexive character. They are formed 
(with the exception of 2 pers. plur.) by suffixing the reflexive 

* See Monier Williama' * Sanskrit Grammar,' §§ 243 6, 461. 
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pronoun se to the Active Voice ; the s of se generally passing Middle 
by the euphonic laws of Latin into r which is the familiar fj^s^n 
characteristic of the Passive terminations. Thus to take the **"^ 
Present Tense : — 

1 Sing. : amo-se, amove, a/mor, 

2 Sing. : amasi-se, amarise, amanris (or possibly, by intro- 
vention of a connecting vowel, from the ordinary amasy amas-ttr 
se, arnasus, amaris. See on 3 sing, and cp. a form iUani8=i 
utaris on an inscription). 

3 Sing. : amat-u-se, amatti/r {u being connecting vowel). 

1 Plur. : amamu{8y8e, ama/mur (or? amcMmis-yrse, ama- 
muT-ure, amarmur). 

2 Plur.: amcMnini (sc. estis) is really a nom. plur. of a 
participial formation analogous to Greek -fievo-, the singular 
of which is found in Old Latin for 2 and 3 pers. imper. prae- 
f amino, progredimino (i. e. praefaminos sis). The formation of 
am^amin^ (estis) is therefore precisely analogous to that of the 
perf. pass. am>atv>8 stmt, es, est, etc. The form amaminor (2 
plur. imper.) given in grammars is probably due to false 
analogy, r being added as the characteristic passive sign : and 
is supposed by some to have had no existence except with the 
grammarians. 

3 Plur. : amMfU-u-se, a/mantwr. 
The same formation is traceable throughout (except where 

a participle with auxiliary verb is employed, as in perf. and 2 
fut.) : thus imperf. amaham-se, amdbar : imperat. a/morse, 
ama/re, a/mato-se, am^tor : amMnto-se, amantor. 

From this it appears that * Deponent ' Verbs are wrongly 
so termed, as if they had laid aside (deponere) a passive 
meaning. They are rather to be looked upon as the survival] 
of an earlier stage of language prior to the superseding of th< 
original Middle or Reflexive by the later Passive force of thes 
inflections. 

The Middle Inflections in Greek have more affinity with Middle and 

Passive in~ 

those of Sanskrit, and the explanations offered of both rest flections in 

. . Greek. 

upon much less sure ground than that given of the Latin Theories of 
medio-passive. Like the active person-endings they are capable nection with 

Active forms. 
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of a primary and a secondary form (-/lot, -o-ai, -rai, etc., pres. 
-/ii;F, -<To, -^Oy etc. imperf.) ; and these are obviously formed by 
some increase of or addition to the corresponding active termin- 
ations. But as to what the precise connection is, ' Grammatici 
certant et adhuc sub judice lis est.' I give some of the solutions 
that have been proposed: but the question cannot be deter- 
mined with any certainty. 

1. That in -fwi, -o-oi, -rat, etc. we have a similar formation 
to that of the Latin Passive — ^viz. the addition of the reflexive 
pronoun {-sva) to the pronominal elements from which the 
active person-endings arise. This -sva, Greek -(rf^y -o-c or -o-i, ' 
would if thus suffixed give such forms as ma-siy sa-siy ta-si, 
nta-ai, and the falling out of s between two vowels in Greek 
(p. 67) would leave the Greek -fjuuy -o-oi, -rot, -vrai. The 
recommendation of this view, if it could be maintained, would 
obviously be that it brings Latin and Greek into harmony 
upon a point where otherwise they must be regarded (and 
have generally been regarded) as at variance. Most compara- 
tive grammarians, however, appear content to accept such 
variance in the formation of these inflections as fundamental, 
regarding the Latin (shared by Lithuanian and Keltic) as 
later ; and uphold one of the two remaining theories, viz. — 

2. That -/Lia«, -o-oi, -rat, etc. are formed from the active voice 
by Vowel Intensification (see p. 50), cd, Sanskrit e, being the 
natural raising or intensification of t to express a change of 
meaning. The objection to this view is that we find Vowel 
Intensification employed in the formation of stems, as an 
agent in Word Formation, but not in Inflection, which in all 
cases consists in the addition of suffixes. 

3. That -fiM, -<rai, -rai, etc. are abbreviations from ma-mi, 
sa-siy ta-tiy etc., i. e. that language expressed the 'reflection' 
of the action upon the agent by adding the pronouns twice 
over to the verbal stem, once as object case and once as nomina- 
tive. Against this view it is urged (i) that, if in the doubling 
of pronominal elements in the plural of active inflections (see 
above, p. 160) both elements remained, so to speak, in the 
nominative case (e.g. ma8^:^ego-\-tu), it is inconsistent that 
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precisely the same phenomenon in the middle voice should Middle 
give the different result of me {mihi) + ego ; (2) that if -/xat, inflections 

in OPBelc 

-o-at, ^Qi are explained in this way, we ought to find similar 
forms in the plural i^moB-moB^ thas-thasj etc.) ; (3) that while 
the dropping out of 8 and t supposed hy this theory in 2 and 3 
pers. may be justified by phonetic analogy, that of m in i pers. 
ma{m)i cannot be so justified. [It is, however, paralleled in 
Sanskrit hha/re=-hhar'a-me {mai) compared with 0€/>-o-/luu.] 

Upon the whole, this latter theory meets with most favour, 
and it is that adopted by both Bopp and Schleicher. We may 
perhaps, therefore, adopt it a? presumably the correct account 
of the Greek middle inflections, or at any rate the best ' work- 
ing hypothesis' for deducing an explanation of them. 

The Middle Inflections of the Greek Verb will then be as 
follows : — 

1 Sing, : Primary form, mxi-mi, mm, Greek -/xat, Sanskrit 
m^. [In Sanskrit the initial m also disappears, and we find 
b?uiri = hha/r-a-7ne = (^cpo/Luxt.] Secondary mam, Greek -/lm/v 
of imperf. mid. Sanskrit has ^ as in primary form ; ahharre-^^ 
e<l>€p6fu]v, 

2 Sing. : Primary form, -sa-si, -sat, Sanskrit -se. In 
Greek -o-cu is retained in verbs in -fu and perf. tense ; ioro-o-ai, 
TcTv^at (ir-o-oi). Epic forms like Xikateai, biCqai (Od. xi. loo) 
opvioi (Od. xiv. 343) have only lost the initial o-; later -eat was 
contracted into -ct as in ^€/)6t=(^cpe((r)ai; and later again into -17 
as in ^€p27* 

Secondary form -saa, -sa, Greek -a-o, retained in imperf. of 
^fu verbs {erlBea-o) and plup. tense irenr^o (tt-cto). Epic forms 
with loss of (T only — €fjApvao, napiarao, tBto etc. ; cp. the forms 
Spa-o, N^o, X/fo from !ipa-€-<ro etc. In ordinary Greek €{<r)o 
becomes -ov, i<l>fpov=:i(f>4p€(To\ so in 2 aor. of -lu verbs, tBov, 
fbov and imper. 6ov, dov. 

3 Sing, : Primary form, -ta-ti, -tai, Sanskrit -te, Greek -rat 
retained throughout. Secondary, -ta-t, -ta, Greek -ro {^(fiipero, 
Sanskrit a-hha/r-a-ia). In the imperative we find -o-^w, a 
form which recalls the -(rBa of 2 sing. act. (see p. 162) and 
the explanation of which is equally uncertain. The most 
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Middle plausible suggestion is that it may arise from -rrci) (representing 
Inflections, -tcd of 3 sing. imper, act. doubled), rr becoming or by dissimila- 
tion (p. 75), and then a-B under the influence of the spirant. 
See however below on 2, 3 Dual. 

In the Plural terminations it is still less easy to arrive at 
even a plausible suggestion for their origin : and for i and 2 
plur. especially such suggestions are but guesses. 

I Plur, Greek has -tuBa both as primary and secondary 
form, with a variety in -fita-Ba, found in Homer and later poets, 
but not in Attic prose, and presumably a mere phonetic varia- 
tion (perhaps metri gratia). Sanskrit has for primary form 
make, Zend maide, which points to a primary form madhai, 
secondary -madha, whence Greek '/leBa, It is suggested that 
madhai = ma'tva{8)iy mata{s)i = ' I -|- thou, to thee ' (the reflec- 
' tion of the action being in this case expressed by the repetition 
of one of the two elements *I/ 'thou,' which make up the x 
plur. act. 

• 2 Flur» Greek has -<rde both as primary and secondary 
form. Sanskrit has -dhve (primaiy), Yedic -dhvai and -dhvam 
(secondary), m being perhaps a latter addition : a Vedic imper. 
in- dhoa being found ; — 8 often disappears in Sanskrit before dh : 
hence we may infer an original -sdhvai, -sdhva, the Greek 
equivalents to which would be -a-Bpai, -a-Bfe, This reconciles the 
Sanskrit and G-reek forms : but the origin of this termination 
also is uncertain. A similar suggestion to that given above for 
I plur. is made, viz. that sdhoai, a-Bfe = * thou + thou, to 
thee.' 

3 Flur. Sanskrit primary -nte, secondary -rUay correspond- 
ing to Greek -vrat, -pro. In the Epic forms -arm, -qto (^(fiBap- 
oral, Ktaro, etc.) the a is not a substitute for v, but is the 
connecting vowel, which in this case has not sunk from the 
original a sound retained in Sanskrit hhar-a-nte, ahharanta 
{<l)€povTai, €<f)€povTo). lu loulc thls a is found even after vowels 
(/SejSX^aTat, etc.), whence the idea that it stands in place of v. 
The imper. termination -a-Brnv is on the analogy of other similar 
forms, and aB<o-<rav is a later formation analogous to tw-o-oi' of 
imper. act. (see p. 165). 
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Different explanations are given of this termination. Schleicher's, Middle 
that it arises from doubling the active termination {-ant, -anti, Inflections, 
whence by omission of the second nt, antai), assumes that the a 
(Greek o) preceding nt is not the connecting vowel, but part of 
the inflection — a view which may be true, but has not been 
adopted here. Another suggestion is that antai^=antati by the 
addition to the plural idea ' they ' (expressed by 3 plur. act.) of 
the element *to him;' so that it=*he + he to him.' But as in 
3 plur. act. all that can be said is that the element n (or an) 
appears somehow to give the notion of plurality to the demon- 
strative ta (ti) of 3 sing. : so here again there is much to be 
said for the view that these 3 plur. middle forma -vrai, -vto are 
the singular forms -tm, -to, increased by the addition of the 
nasal sound for the purpose of expressing plurality. We have 
noticed before (p. 52) the employment of * nasalisation ' in the 
formation of tense-sems ^ : and though, if we accept i^ as factor 
in the change from 3 sing, to 3 plur, terminations, this would be 
an isolated instance among the processes of * inflection ' strictly 
so called, the theory which is thereby advanced is not more 
hypothetical, and the phonetic changes postulated by it very 
much simpler than with some other explanations that have been 
suggested. \ -n 

1 Dual: -fi€6ov=-fi€da of i plur. with v ((fieXicvamKou. An 
Aeolic form -fiedev is also mentioned. [Sanskrit has vahe= 
vadhai (primary), and vahi=ivaha (secondary).] 

2 and 3 Dual: -a-Oov, -a-Brjp, and imperat. -a-Btov obviously 
correspond to the act. forms -tov, -rrfv, tcdv, as -o-^w of 3 sing, 
imperat. mid. to -tcd (see above, p. 164). In all these forms, 
the change from t to <r6 evidently carries with it the reflexive 
meaning : how or why cannot really be explained. 

II. Verb Inflection : Mood-signs, 

The function of signs of mood and, their position in Verb Mood-signs. 
Inflection have already been noticed (p. 153). We have now 
to distinguish the signs for (a) ' Conjunctive,' (6) ' Optative ' 
tenses: these two groups of tenses being included under the 

* Ck)inpare Peile, Leot. V. pp. 93, 4, ist edition. 
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Mood- signs, general term * Subjunctive (Dependent or Hypothetical) Mood/ 
by which the supposition of a fact or action is distinguished 
from its direct statement in the * Indicative Mood/ 

pog»»^ve» {a). The Conjunctive suffix is a, which with the final vowel 
of a stem or with the connecting vowel (a) becomes d (Greek 
», i;), hhar-a-mi pres. indie, bhar-dmi pres. subj. In Greek 
the long vowels « (i sing, and plur., 3 plur.) and j; are charac- 
teristic of the conjunctive in all verbs. In the case of -<a verbs, 
this long vowel is explainable as the result of the combination 
of the mood-sign a with the connecting vowel a {f, o), e. g. from 
(pcp-o-fii the conj. is ^cpa>/ii. But in the conjugation of verbs in 
->t no connecting vowel is used (p. 160), and here the long 
vowel must be explained as the result of analogy, ©, j; being 
regarded as the characteristic mood signs. Thus from €t/it= 
fo-'fil we have in conjunctive — 

1 Sing, ta-ot-iu, iao)^ lo;, S, 

2 „ eff-Tf-ai, iaiji, frft, ipt, 

3 „ l(r-i7-Ti, I^TjTi, I^Tjatt €|7, ^, 

3 Plur. l(r-«y-KTt, iSjvTi (Dor.), icxri, Stci, 

following the analogy of the ordinary conjugation. In Homer, 
however, we find a few relics of what we should expect where 
terminations are added directly to the stem, viz. a short vowel 
= d^ as the conjunctive mood-sign, e. g. i-o-/i6»', (pdl-e-rcUf etc. 
In Latin. lu Latin, the conjunctive suffix d, answering to Greek «, rj, 

appears in the pres. subj. of 2nd, 3rd, and 4th conjugations 
(consonant and e and ^ stems) ; e.g. mone-d-m, Ug-a-mus {=\ey- 
cD/xes), leg-or-tis (srXcy-jy-rf), audi-a-m. In a- stems (ist conjug.) 
the mood sign is e {am-e-m) and a few verbs have i, e. g. «im, 
nolimy posstnif edim, duim : but this e and I are both probably 
optative forms (see below, p. 174-5). The imperf. and plup. 
subj. in all verbs have e as mood-sign; amar-e-muSy regiss- 
e-mu8. The perfect has originally ^, which however (from 
confusion with the completed future indie.) often becomes ^ in 
dactylic poetry : just as in the completed or 2nd fut. indie, t is 
often treated as ^. Thus we find — 

Perf. Subj. -erl- : dederitis (Ennius), fueris (Horace), reaptieris (Tib.), 

dederts, credideris (Ovid). 
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-erl- : egerimuSt respexeria (Verg.), dixeris (Hor. in Mood-signs. 

hexameters svspexerU). 
2nd Fut. Indie, -en-', viderimiis (Lucretius), dixentis (Ovid), (Verg. 

Georg. iv. 59). 
-m- : dederitis, transieritiSf etc. (Ovid), fecerimus (Catullus) 

dederis, miacueris, etc. (Hor. in hex.), dederia (fi*eq. 

in Prop, and Ovid). 

[As in Latin the conjunctive and optative coalesce into one 
subjunctive Mood, we might expect a mixture of conj. and 
opt. forms, such as we actually find. Roby (Lat. Gr. i. § 593) 
suggests that the proper Latin mood-suffix was I (seen in 
the Greek optative), which contracted with a preceding a to e, 
e. g. ama-s, a/ma-i-s, ames ; but as i suffixed to the present 
indie, of any other than a verbs would give the same form when 
contracted, an a (seen in Greek conj.) was substituted. This, 
however, would not be true of consonant stems proper, where 
there was no opportunity for contraction, e.g. fe^-o, leg-i-m: 
and it would have to be supposed that the a form was extended 
by analogy to these. On the whole it seems best to admit the 
confusion of forms, and explain each separately, without re- 
ducing them to uniformity.] 

(6). Optative. The suffix is ja (retained in 3 plur. act of Optative 
Greek \eyo-ie-p) usually raised to jd, or i : in Greek, i€, «;, t. 
The verbs in -/X4 retain the longer form of the suffix («;) in the 
Active Voice, the shorter (t) in the Middle, e. g. : — 

1 Sing. Bido-irj-v compared with diBo-l-fxijv 

2 „ dido4ij-i „ 8t8o-f-(<r)o 

3 „ Hido-li] „ 5i5o-i-TO 
3 Plur. dibo-i€-v „ SiSo-f-fTO 

= 8t8o-r-€KT. 

Verbs of the ordinary conjugation have the shorter form of the 
suffix, which coalesces with the preceding o (whether this be 
regarded as connecting vowel or an addition to the stem, 
assimilating all stems to a stems, makes no difference here) into 
the diphthoDg 01, e. g. t^tipo-i-iu, rvTrr-o-i-fii, In 3 plur., however 
(as with -/it verbs), the longer form is retained in its most 
primitive shape (i€=:jd), e.g. ^cpo-if-v, rwr-o-tc-v. With the 
longer form of suffix the secondary, with the shorter form the 
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Mood-signs, primary person-endings are found. 'Contracted' verbs in -a> 
employ both forms of the mood-sign with corresponding variety 
of person-endings : thns from riixaua (:=Tinao'fAi) we find pres. 
opt. TifMo-i-fiij Tifi^fii, and Tifuto-irf'V, rifi^v. 

The strong (2nd) aor. opt. is formed like the present: e.g. 
io-ti;-!', do^i-fiTfV, Tvir-o-i'fUy etc. 

The weak (ist) aor. employs i as mood-sign, retaining its 
characteristic stem-letter o, Xvo-a-i-fu, Xva-a-i-fitiv, 

The passive aor. employs irj as mood-sign with secondary 
person-endings, XvBt-irj-v, nme-irj-v. 
Optative Optative forms are traceable here and there in the Latin 

Latin. verb. Compare for example the parallel forms of pres. opt. 

from root as (cs, es) in Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin ; — 

I Sing. 8-ja-m (Bas-ja-m) cfi/v (s|(r4i7-y) s-ie-m ( = e8-ie-m) sim 
3 „ 8-ja-s tlrjt {^^a4ij-$) s-ie-s ( =s es-ie-B) sis 

3 „ 8-ja-t eJfiy («:|<r4j;-T) s-ie-t ( « es-ie-t) sit 

1 Dual B-j^-va 

2 „ s-ji-tam c2i^rov, ttrw 

3 „ 8-j^tam tHrrjv, ttrrjv 

I Plur. B-jd-ma ^^fJ^fy, cf/icy simus 

3 „ s-ji-ta ftrfT€, c7rc sitis 

3 „ s-jus ttev ( = ^<r-/€-i'T) s-ie-nt ( = es-ie-nt) ant. 

[cttj'ffav a later form, see p. 165.] 

The evident correspondence of this old Latin form stem, later 
siniy with the parallel optatives of the Sanskrit and Greek 
verbs, is irresistible evidence that in other so-called conjunc- 
tive forms in -im, -is, -it, we have optative formations. Thus 
velim^^vel'ie-m, duim (common in Plant, and Ter. and in old 
legal language, cp. Di te perduint used by Cicero) =cZa£m=<ia- 
ie-my which corresponds to Greek bo-lti-v. So edim from edo 
(Hor. Epod. iii. 3 ; Sat. 11. viiL 90 ^) : temperinty coquint 
(XII Tab.). 

There is also reason for supposing that the subjunctive 
present of a stems, in which e is the characteristic letter, is 

*■ In Verg. Aen. xii. 801, * Ne te tantus edit tadtam dolor/ Eibbeck^s 
correction, edit, is accepted by Conington : Forbiger, Gosnau, Heyne, 
Wagner, and others, retain edat. See Conington's note, ad loc. 
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an optative form. Beside stet is found Oscan 5to-t<= Greek Optative 
oTa-ii;-(T), which points to sta-ie-t, sta-i-t, as the origin of the Latin. 
Latin form. Thus aiw6m=ama-t-w=awki-te-m.- cp. TJmbrian 
porta'ia{t)=:portet, and Greek rifm-o-irjVf Tifi<frjp. 

The * future indicative ' of consonant-stems (3rd conjugation) 
in -em, -65, -et appears also to be an optative form, e. g. dicem 
^^dehC-ari-Tn : a being here the vowel which in Greek appears 
as o (see pp. 34, 53), as in (ptp-o-i-fii, rvTrr-o-i-fi, 

m. Tense-stems, 

These have been briefly classified above (p. 154), and we 
may proceed to discuss them in the order there observed. 

I. Perfect- stem : — 

The most characteristic feature of the Perfect- stem in Indo- Formation 

of Perfect- 
European languages is Keduplication, i. e. doubling the verbal stem. 

root. The object of this * dynamic change ' is to express com- tion. 
pleted action; and for this purpose language availed itself of 
the same means or instrument, by which (as we have noticed 
above, p. 49) frequentative and desiderative verbs are often 
formed, and any strengthening of the idea of a word is ex- 
pressed. The earliest conceivable form would be a simple 
repetition of the root, with a further root indicating the subject, 
— vid vid ma. The * agglutinative ' stage of language would give 
vidmdma) and the inflectional stage is marked by frequently 
raising the vowel of the second root and shortening the first 
by loss of its final letter, e. g. mvaidma ; the process which is 
seen in so many Greek perfects, e. g. XcXotwa (stem Xtn--), neTroiBa 
(tti^-), etc. 

The Greek language both in the form of its perfect-stem, Greek Per- 
by the almost universal employment of reduplication, and in 
its usage, by restricting the perfect-stem to the expression of 
the original idea of completed action, displays an antiquity 
superior to that of Latin ; which, as we shall see below, forms 
its perfect stem in four or five different ways (by reduplication 
least of all), and uses its perfect-tense as an aorist. Keduplica- 
tion, therefore, gives to the Greek perfect-stem, in spite of 
differences in the mode of formation, a unity which it is vain 
to look for in Latin. 
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Gredc The reduplicated syllable usually contains the initial letter of 

The pedupii- the root with the vowel e, representing original a the commonest 
bie. root-vowel. Apparent exceptions are due to the phonetic ten- 

dency towards easier articulation: thus an aspirate is repre- 
sented by a corresponding tenuis ; iret^ra (^av-), cp. rc^fu ; wliile 
of two initial consonants only one is repeated, and that only 
when it is a mute followed by X, /i, 1^, p, e. g. yeypatf^, Triirkriya 
(irXay-), TrenvevKa (nw-). [Exceptions are yv, yX, and sometimes 
p\ — €-yvo)-Ka, €-pKdaTr]-Ka : and on the other hand the stems tcra 
and fjLva have Kc-KTrj-fuu, fie-funifMi, In TrcWrcDiea an c has fallen 
out between nr.] 

In all cases but those specified, a stem beginning with two 
consonants has only e for its reduplication, — eierova, iCn^i^^h etc. 
The similarity of sound with the augment (p. 155) which is 
thus occasioned is, of course, purely accidental : and it is in- 
correct to say that any verb forms its perfect * by prefixing the 
augment.' 

Initial vowels are raised, as opBo-a, &p6<»Ka : but some stems 
with initial a, f, o, take 'Attic Reduplication,' i. e. either 
(i) doubling the whole root (o8-a»8-a, root 68-), or (2) repeating 
the first syllable only of the root or stem (oX^if^o), stem dkuf}-, 
aX-^Xc(^-a ; eXavwv, cXa-, eX-^Xa-<ca). This * Attic ' Beduplication 
is most frequent in Homer, e. g. dprjporcuy dXdXi7/iai, etc. Herodo- 
tus has dp-aiprj-Ka from aipeto ^. 

The forms e-oXoo-^a, c-ay-a, c-oiK-o, i-avrffuu, are due to the 
loss of an initial consonant of the respective stems (f ). Homer 
has e-cJXrr-a (feXir), t-opy-a {fepy, our work) : see above ch. iv. 
p. 64. , 

Certain verbs with initial consonant have ei for reduplication, j 
e.g. €iXi;;(a, etkrjtfm^ tipaprai. / 

The root-vowel is generally, but not invariably, raised. It 
appears that originally this raising was confined to the singular 
number ; a fact which explains the apparent anomaly of Ib-ptVi 
lore, etc., in the dual and plural of oida. The conjugation of 
this particular perfect-stem is remarkably illustrated by Com- 

* See CurtduB* ' Greek Grammar/ § 375. 
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parative Philology. The verbal stem is ftS, vid, which redupli- p^^^ 
cated and raised as above would give vivaid{m)a: but the 
reduplicated syllable has disappeared in all the kindred Ian- ^^Jq^*^^ 
guages. Thus we have : — 





Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


1 
Gothic. 


Latin. 


Stem. 


vid- 


fi8- 


vit- 


vid 


I Sing. 


ved-a 


fotb-a 


vait 


"ndi 


2 „ 


y§t-tha 


foIff-Oa 


vvais-t 


yidisti 


3 » 


ved-a 


Fotd-f 


vait 


vidit 


I Dual 


vid-va 




vit-u 




2 M 


vid-4thus 


fi(T-rov 


vit-u-ts 




3 »» 


vid-^tus 


■ fta-Tov 






I Plur. 


vid-m4(s) 


pLff-fjiev 


vit-u-m 


vid-i-mus 


2 „ 


vid-a 


pt(r-r€ 


vit-u-th 


vidistis 


3 » 


vid-iis 


fiffOffi 


vit-u-n 


videnint. 



In Sanskrit can be seen the regular working of laws of Influence 
accent which required this change from sing, to duaj and 
plural in the perfect stem. In Grreek, analogy has carried 
the raising of the stem right through the conjugatioji pf this 
tense, e. g. XAotiro, XeXoiTra/xev (for X€-Xt7r-/i€r) : but the impress 
of the laws in question remains, as we see in oida, XfT\iAv\ in 
tiKTov from €-oiK-a (stem «ik-), cTreniB-fifv plup. plur. from iri-iroiB-a 
(stem TTid') ; and in the shortened plural forms of perf. /S/jSa/iey, 
T€Bvafi€Vy TcrXafievj €a:ra/if f, BiBtfiev, Latin has lost all trace of it ; 
but it survives as above in Gothic, and in modem German Ich 
vjeisSy ' I know/ Wir uoissen, ' we know.' [A similar change of 
quantity, inexplicable at first sight, between beiKvv-fu and dcU- 
vvfA€v, Bafivrjjn and bdfivafiev, and similar words, is illustrated by 
the working of the accent in Sanskrit, where exactly the same 
change is produced, but with greater regularity. In all these 
cases, Greek has lost the consciousness of the original motive 
power for the change, retaining with uniformity of accent the 
results of a difference (cp. e. g. ved-a, vid-md with olda, la-fiev). 
These survivals, however, were but few, and the natural 

N 
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process of analogy brought about the complete uniformity of 
XeXocTra, XcXoiWafjiey.] 
'Strong* and Two forms of Perfect Active must be distinoruished in 

• Weak* Per- ^ , *=* 

feet. Greek : — 

1. Strong Perfect^ formed directly from the stem — wpao-o-o), 
ne-Trpaya ; Tiicra, re-roK-a ; Xe/n-o), Xc-XotTr-a : a being the con- 
necting vowel between the stem and inflections, as in XcXoiV-a- 
ix€v, (Schleicher and others regard the a, like o of (l>€pofi€v, 
as part of the stem.) The Strong Perfect occurs almost en- 
tirely in the case of * radical ' verbs (i. e. whose verbal stem 
is a root, e. g. Xv-©) ; and is generally the older and rarer 
form. 

2. Weak Perfect, formed from the stem by insertion of ic,— ^ 
€OTaX-#ca, <c€-#c/)t(i/)-«ca ; the only form in use in vowel stems, and 
the most common with stems ending in t, 5, ^, /x, v, X, p. The 
origin of this element k is unknown : it can be seen in Homer 
inserted in the first instance after vowels, e. g. T€BvrjKa>s beside 

The aspiration of the final stem letter in forms like yc-y pa<t>-a 
(y/jQTr-), evTjvox-ay €tXj7<^-a, etc. is probably a mere phonetic altera- 
tion without any definite reason. It is unknown to Homer, 
who has e. g. K€K07ra>s, not K€KO(f>a>i the usual Attic form : and is 
found in comparatively few verbs.] Curtius (Tempora und Modi, 
p. 195) enumerates 21 aspirated perfects, most of them not 
found before Polybius; and in his 'Elucidations' (p. 127 Eng- 
lish Translation) he adds 5 others. Bopp regarded these aspi- 
rated perfects as a distinct formation, a view which is sufficiently 
refuted by Curtius (Elucidations to Greek Grammar, § 272, 
pp. 123-128, English Translation). 
Perfect Mid- The term 'Perfect Middle' applied to e.g. yc-yov-a is 
sive. ' erroneous. A Perfect Middle or Passive can only be formed 

in one way, viz. by affixing Middle person-endings without 
a connecting vowel to the reduplicated stem, as X€-Xv-/[xai, 
reTv/x/xat=:T€-Tv?r-/Liat. The final consonants of consonantal stems 
change by the laws of assimilation before the initial /it, o-, t of 
the inflections, as in the following table : — 



? 
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■Pinal Letter of \ 
Stem AfisimilfltAd J 


Before 


Before 


Before 


Examples. 


(See pp. 60-74.) 


/*. 


<r. 


T. 


Stem. 


Perf. Pass. Inflec. 


All Gutturals to 


7 


«tf) 


K 


V\€«- 


vi-vXty'fjjcu 








' 


9* 

X€7. 


\4\tK~Tai 


,, Dentals ,, 


a 


rejected 


a 


me- 

t» 


v€ir€i<r~fjuu 

v4w(i-<7ai 

viv€i<r-Tat 


„ Labials „ 


M 


»W 


V 


»> 

19 


yiypafX'fiai 

yiypaxfnu. 

yiypairrai 



Perfect Mid- 
dle and Pas* 
sive. 



The Pluperfect Middle cmd Passive differs from the Perfect 
only in prefixing the augment (see p. 155), and in having the 
secondary Person-endings. The Pluperfect Active is a com- 
posite tense and will be treated below (p. 204). 

Latin Perfect- stem : — 

There are several different ways of forming the perfect-stem : Formation 

of Latin Per- 
VIZ. — feet- stem. 

(i.) Reduplication ; only in ab out 2^ verb s, and with some of 1. Redupii- 
these only in archaic Latin (e.g. te-tvli, te-tini, sci-cidi). Of 
two initial consonants, the second is treated as initial, and 
both are retained (unlike Greek) in the reduplicated syllable ; 
e. g. ste-ti (sta-), spo-pond-i (spond-). 

The vowel in the reduplicated syllable often (as in Greek) 
sinks to 6, especially where the root vowel is a or a weakening 
of a; dedi (da-), cecini (can-), peperi (par-), cecldi {ca>edrO=. 
caid'), te-tuli (root tol^tal). In compound verbs the reduplica- 
tion often disappears, e.g. pepvlij expuli; cucurri, decwrri: but 
remains in compounds of do, sto, — ahdidi, ahstiti, Reppuli, 
rettvli, repperi, etc. (sometimes explained as the result of 
assimilation from red, the earliest form of re) perhaps = 
repepuli, re-tetuli, etc., e disappearing. 

the root syllable a of present sinks to e (or i) before two 
consonants or r (p. 57); e becomes u before Z {pepuli, pello, 
sepuUus, sepdio). 

N 2 
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Latin Per- (ii.) Raising the Stem-votoel (without reduplication — Greek 

2. Raising employs both): — fdve-o,fdvi; dgo, eat; jdcio, jeei ; lego, legi ; 

stem- vowel. iri^'"'.' »^ ./%»%/ ^ 4/*f 

video, vidi ; rumjpo (stem riijp-), rupi, etc. Some explain the 
' length of the root syllable in these perfects by the absorption 
of a reduplicated syllable: i. e. jeci=jejici, iegi=:legigi ; or, 
where v is final stem consonant, by absorption of a suffixed v (see 
below iv) : i. e. fdvi=/d^'vi. But the analogy of Greek perfect- 
stems (above, p. 176) where vowel-raising and reduplication go 
together, perhaps points to a similar account of this formation 
in Latin: one part of the process is lost, but the other 
remains. 

3. Suffixing (iii.) Suffixing -8 {perfect in -si) to consonant-stems; a later 

form, sometimes found side by side with the older reduplicated 
perfect : e. g. punxi (-csi) by puyugi ; panxi (pang-si) by 
pepigi; intelUod (leg-si) by legi. For illustrations see Roby's 
Latin Grammar, i. §§ 670-675. The termination -s-i is sup- 
posed to = es-i, a perfect formation from the stem -es, and 
therefore analogous to the -ara of Greek weak (first) aorist stem. 
Strictly speaking, this, perfect is a * weak ' or composite tense, 
and (with the perfect in -vi or -ui, mentioned below) is some- 
times classed separately under the head of *'Weak Perfect- 
stem;* numbers i and ii being the * Strong Perfect-stem :' but 
it seems more convenient to arrange all varieties of the Perfect- 
stem together. 
4. Suffixing (iv.) Suffixing -u {-ui) to consonant-stems, or -v (-vi) to 
vowel-stems, as with most regular verbs in a, I, amavi, 
audi-vi; e stems with a few exceptions (abolevi, delevi, and 
quievi, etc. from inchoative pres. quiesco) drop the final 
e and form the perfect as though from a consonant stem, 
mon(e)ui, ferb-ui, and from some d- stems are found 
similar forms, e.g. crep-ui, cuh-ui (rarely crepa-vi, cuba-vi) ; 
also from pres. -lo, infin. -ire (I being dropped), aper-ui, 
salui. 

The perfect form in -vi, -ttt, is found in a considerable class 
of verbs ' with a Present-stem (see below, p. 186) increased by 

^ / n or sc, e.g. lino, livi, or levi ; sino, si-vi ; cre-sco, cre-vi. 

w In sternui from sterno, trivi fi:om tero, the stem originally con- 
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sonantal becomes a vowel-stem by metathesis of the vowel and ^jlj^m 
r : pdS'ui is from pds-no, contracted, pono. 

In certain verbs whose stems end in u- {actio, arguo, tribuo, •**» or -v*. 
statu-Oy etc.) the -ui of the perfect arises from loss of v, u being 
the stem-letter, e.g. 8tatui^=^8tatvrvi, In some other verbs the 
apparent identity of perfect- and present-stem may arise from 
loss of reduplication {jpandi, verti, etc.). 

N.B. The perfect-stem formed by suffixing v is frequently 
modified by the omission of v in all forms except i and 3 sing, 
and I plur. of perf. indie, and the contraction of the vowels thus 
brought together : e. g. cmidsti, amdstisj amdrunt, amdram, 
arndsserriy cmidsse. Sometimes however the vowels are not con- 
tracted after loss of v, e. g. ie and sometimes iiy as audieram, 
audiero, audiisti, as well as audisti ; so frequently from peto, 
eo and their compounds. 

Sometimes both forms of Compound Perfect, in -si and -ui 
are combined in one verb, e. g. met-o, me88ui=^met'S-ui : neosui 
=::nec-S'ui (stem nee-). 

The ending -viy -ui is generally recognised to =z fu-i the 
preterite of stem/tt; (Sanskrit 6Am- in bha/v-d-mi=ead8to, orior ; 
3 sing. 2 aor. ar-hhA-t :. Greek ^u-o), <l)v-T€v<ii>, etc. ; fii-am, fw- 
tv/ru8, fo-rem, fore). The original hh represented hjfm fu-i, 
etc. (p. 65), may have passed into h] then hui would easily 
lose its aspirate, and become -ui or -vi. Whatever the process, 
it is evident that vi=ui and that v must not be considered 
as representing the / of fid. The formation, then, of the com- 
pound perfect in -vi is exactly analogous to that in -si ; a 
preterite form of stem fu- being used in one case, a preterite of 
stem es- in the other. 

The terminations are the same for all four classes of perfect- inflection of 
stems, being distinguished throughout from the Greek perfect stem, 
by the characteristic vowel l^ (found in old Latin in all 

^ Corssen (Ueber Aussprache, etc., i. p. 609, 2nd edition), quotes from 
the poets, fuit, rediit^ viditt dedlt, stetit^ and many others. Lachmann, on 
Lucr. iii. 1042, instances j^e^ii^, abiity rediUt periityfrom various passages in 
Ovid, and * Italiam fittis petiit auctoribus,' from Verg. Aen. x. 67, where 
however most MSS. and editors read ' petiit fatis :' and goes so far as to 
maintain that, the final it being necessarily long, Vergil would not have 
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h\tm. Per- 
tect'Stem. 



persons except i plur. and often written ei). In 2 sing, and 
plur. we find a sufl&x Is- (is-ti, is-tis), with which the er- of 3 
plnr. (€r-unt=e8-unt) is identical; cp. also the infinitive ter- 
mination -is'Se. These forms then point to a suffix Is as 
characteristic of the perfect indicative, whose complete forms 
would be fec-t8-m(i) (later /ec-i), 

fec-ls-tif 

/eC'l8-t, ( „ fecit), 

feC'is-rnvs, { „ fedmvs), 

fec-iS'tis, 

feo^'la-o-nt =:/ecerunL 
S in Latin not unfrequently falls out before m and t ; this 
uld account for the later forms of i and 3 sing. ; and of i 
plur. also, except that here the i is always short in poetry, and 
no forms in d have been preserved. We must therefore sup- 
pose that in i plur. the tendency to shorten the penultima, 
which is seen at work in 3 plur. tulerunt^, etc., and in the 
forms of perf. subj. dederimus, etc. (where I is the characteristic 
mood- sign) prevailed to such an extent at so early a period, 
as altogether to obscure the original quantity. [In the case of 
3 plur. the syncopated forms dedrot, dedro, dederunt, on old 
Pisauran inscriptions^, show the early prevalence of such a 
tendency.] 

Others (e.g. Schleicher, Comp. § 291) suppose two forms of 
perfect-stem, one in la the other in ^, to account for the different 




shortened it, but must have written, e.g. in G. ii. 81, Aen. ii. 497, exit not 
exUtt in Aen. v. 274 transit not trarmit. Lachmann's extreme view, how- 
ever, is repudiated by Munro on Lucr. 1. c, and Conington on Aen. ii. 497 ; 
the former pointing out that Ovid is singular among the poets of his day 
in lengthening the final it of perfects, which, though undoubtedly long 
temp. Ennius, had come to be universally shortened like so many other 
final sounds in Latin. 

* Verg. Eel. iv. 61 {ttderunt), Aen. ii. 774 {ateterunt). Misctterunt in 

Georg. ii. 129, iii. 283, may possibly be trisyllable {-cue by synizesis). 
Lucretius frequently shortens the er ; Ennius not so often : and it is 
probable that this quantity was a later poetical licence with perhaps some 
foundation in the tendencies of ordinary pronunciation. 

* These inscriptions (chiefly votive, to female divinities) are given in 
Wordsworth's 'Fragments and Specimens,* p. 167. On the marks of their 
antiquity (not later than the Hannnibalic war) see Mr. Wordsworth's 
notes, p. 408. 
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persons of the perf. indie, but this Beems hardly necessary. Latin Per- 
The formation above noticed in %$ finds a parallel in certain 
aorist formations in Sanskrit, ^,g. from root vvd, *to know,' 
sing, orved-im (Vedic), a-v^dAs, Orved-it ; plur. a-ved-ish-ma, 
a-ved-ish-tay a-ved-ishiis. Here Sanskrit has lost the inflection -ti 
from 2 sing, (as cp. with Latin is-ti), but in i plur. retains the 
suffix {'ish-ma cp, with i-mus) ; both are defective in i sing. 

N.B. If tills account be correct, the -ti (older -tei) of 2 sing, 
is the only instance in which Latin retains the ^ of 2 pronoun 
(aee above, p. 161). Another explanation of the perfect forms 
(alluded to above, p. 162), regarding i as the stem-ending (or 
connecting vowel) throughout, makes the 2 sing, and plur. 
-8ti, -stis analogous to the Greek 2 sing, ^a-da; and accounts 
for the 3 plur. -erurU as a composite form with es-onti 3 plur. 
of sum (root es) analogous to tardari=: pib-aavn (p. 165) so that 
dederuntzzzdedi-sont (instead of ded-is-o-nt on the other view). 
This view is plausible from its simplicity, and the harmony 
between Latin and Greek forms which it conceives ; and, con* 
sidering the obscurity in which the early history of grammatical 
forms is really involved, it is perhaps unsafe to say that any 
fairly plausible view is untrue. The other view, however, is 
most approved by philologists, and is therefore given as pre- 
sumably the truer. 

2. * Simph,^ or 'Strong' Aorist-stem [ind ^or.]. 

The Strong Aorist-stem exhibits, with few exceptions, the 
Pure Verbal-stem, sometimes reduplicated ; e.g. c-Xitt-o-i/ from strong 

XftVo), ayay-fiv from ay-<o. It is Only formed as a rule from rally=pure 

VfiiTDsJ.' stem 

verbs in which the pure verbal-stem is distinct from the 
present-stem (enlarged), e. g. XfiTr©, stem Xmt- ; <f>€vy<a, stem 
0vy- ; /SaXXo), stem )3aX- ; and but seldom from any but ' root- 
verbs,' whose stems cannot be traced back further. Verbs 
whose present-stem = pure verbal-stem, e.g. ap^-®, Xu-«, Xey-«, 
etc., form no strong aorist, because in these cases it would 
coincide with the imperfect. With cfyw, however, the redupli- 
cated form riyayov avoids this confusion : and with some other 
verbs the change of the vowel in the pure verbal-stem forms 
a strong aorist distinct from the imperfect, e. g. rpcjr-©, crpaTr-oi/. 
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|*"?"8[ . Greek has two main classes of Strong Aorist forms, corres- 

ponding to the two principal conjugations (p. 159) : — 

(L) "Without connecting-vowel, usually from vowel-stems *, e.g. 

Act. l-^-r, c-^-«» i-9ri : c-^c-/«cf, I-^c-tc, l-^cwray (compound) 

(but ciSor). 
Mid. k-$4'fu/r, tSt^o, i-B^rox k-Bi'/uBa, i-Bt-irSe, c-^crro. 

So c/Sijy, €(l>Oi)v, erXi/v, tyvmv, eoXttv, e^vy, etc.: and certain Epic 
middle forms from consonant-stems without a connecting-vowel, 
C. g. SkrOy dejcro, XtK-rOy frdX-ro, fUK-TOy i>fyro ; Xix'^ai, op-dai, h^xr^oi 
(infin.) ; SkfjLtvos, appL€voSf beyfievos, and aa-fuvos used adjectivally 
(=:ad-fi«vDf). The imperatives Xe^, dc^, ^pot) are more pro- 
bably weak aorist formations (see below) : kc-kXv-^*, K6-icXv-re, 
are examples of reduplicated forms. 

(ii.) With connecting-vowel, as in ordinary conjugation : — 

Act. l-Xi»-o-r, ^-Xi«"-€-«, i-Xtv-e, T , t _* ^ 

,,. , . ' , , . , Y and so on, as Imperfect. 

Mid. t-Xiw-O'fitfw, c-X<v-«-<ro, c-Aiv-c-ro, J 

IX/vov, 

To this belong most of the reduplicated forms, frequent in 

Homer, e. g. 7r€ni6'Ov, Umov^^iFfFen'Ov (usually without augment 

Redupii- €L7rov), liredypaBov. nvincarov, T}pvicaKov. Reduplication here probably 

catedAorigt. ' /.i 1. x \ \i, 

does not (a» m the perfect-stem) express mast 01^ completed 
action ; for this is expressed by the augment, and the combina- 
tion of the two elements would not be analogous to that found 
in the pluperfect. We must therefore look to other uses of 
Reduplication, e. g. the expression of intensive meaning (above, 

' The original quantity of the root-vowel in some of the forms here 
cited is a matter of some uncertainty. In k-Bi-rrjv, Betvatf Si-any and 
kindred forms, 8i-8o-rai, bovvai, bo-cltj etc., <pd-Biy ^-r<$«, etc., the short 
' vowel of $€, So, <pa, appearing as it does in a majority of forms, is presu- 

mably the primitive root-vowel. On the other hand, the Indian gram- 
marians allow no roots in d, but only in d ; so that Sanskrit da answers to 
Greek 80, Latin da-re (but do-num), Sanskrit dhd to Greek 9c: and in 
forms like yvSt-vat, yvoa-r6-ty yi>Sf-atiy etc., fiiw-vai, &\oj-ait, dXoj-vaif etc., 
ri'Tpca-fjuu, k-rpif-Orfv, etc., the long vowel extends to the greater number if 
not to all the forms, and seems to be original. Schleicher maintains that a 
is the primitive form in all Sanskrit roots ; and readers of his Compendium 
will find this assumption there carried out. This view may or may not be 
correct, but we have no data reaching far enough back into the history of 
European speech to enable us to determine the question. 
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p. 49). Curtiils (Temp, und Modi, pp. 150-164) enumerates Strong 
32 reduplicated aorists, in 7 of which {fJKaxov, apope^ dedat, 
\eka6ov, \e\axov, TTCTrapfii/, K€icabav) he traces a causative mean- 
ing ; in 1 1 («c€icXcro, ^i^tTraTrc, tpvKcucfy ^ira<l)ov, Kc/cXv^t, XfXa/Sfcrdcu, 
dfjLTrenaXcav, iiriiiKriyov, rcrdpn^a-Bcu., eirttfypabty rcraycov) an intensive 
meaning; in 2 {nervKovro, n^nidoiTo) a special transitive sense 
[this, however, seems far-fetched] ; while in the remaining 10 
(oXoXkov, fjyayov, rfveyKop, KtKvdSxri, K€xdpovTO, XeXdieovro, fifftairoiev, 
7re<f>iboiiJLr}v, errrfiov, €7r€<t)vov) no special influence of the reduplica- 
tion can be detected. From these Greek forms and a comparison 
of Sanskrit, in which reduplicated aorists are formed almost 
entirely from verbs of the lath class (principally causatives), 
Gurtius arrives at the conclusion that in the reduplicated aorist 
the reduplication (Verdoppelung) belongs not to the tense- 
formation but to word-formation : and that its original import 
was to give an intensive or eaibsative meaning, irrespective of 
time. 

Traces of an aorist formation in Latin are supposed to lie in Traces of 

..-IT* . . IT j» A Aorist in 

certam old forms, e. g. in tago, tagis, an old pres. form of tango Latin, 
mentioned by Festus (Forcell. quotes Plaiit. Asin. ii. 2. 106, 
but the reading is doubtful) exhibiting a pure verbal-stem tag 
(Oiy) beside pres. stem tang ; in pagunt (XII Tab.) by present 
pangOj cp. e-Tray-rjv, Trfjyw-fjLi ; and in parentes {=^ol t€k-6vt(s), 
beside parientes (oi TtKr-o-i/rey). 

3. Present' stem. 

The Present-stem is (as has been already pointed out, p. 152) Present- 
in many cases different from the pure verbal-stem, by combina- relation to 
tion of which with the various suffixes of person, mood, and stem, 
tense, all the forms of the verb may be explained. Under the 
heading * Present-stem * is in fact included a series of morpho- 
logically distinct formations, each of which had originally its 
own special meaning (e. g. inchoative, intransitive, durative, 
passive, intensive, causative, desiderative, iterative) : but in 
Gre^k and Latin, while a variety of forms remains, distinct 
functions have disappeared, or survive only in a few special 
cases (such, e.g. as the forms for inchoative and desiderative 
verbs). By Sanskrit grammarians the special modifications of 
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Present- roots to form the present-stem of verbs are taken as the basis 

stemm ^ , "^ 

Sanskrit. of a classification of verbs : and the ten ' conjugations ' of Sanskrit 
grammar are ten classes of verbs arranged according to the 
formation out of roots of verbal-bases or stems, which then 
receive a common scheme of terminations, in the four 'con- 
jugational tenses * (present, imperfect, potential, and imperative) 
which alone are affected by the rules of stem-formation. In all 
other tenses there is one general rule for forming the base or stem 
of all verbs, i. e. in all except the four ' conjugational tenses * all 
Sanskrit verbs belong to one common conjugation. For Greek 
and Latin grammar, in which no such elaborate system of stem- 
formation and euphonic combination of stems with inflections 
can be traced, the most practicable classification of verbs (as of 
. '^ gL^ '^ouns) is found to be a purely phonetic classification, accoxdiiig 
*^» >^ ^t ^' ^^^ *^® ^°*^ letter of the stem (see p. 159) : but in tlie various 
/ ' \\^ . formations of the Present-stem we have the «(ffines of a system 

^' •V^C^^'''''^ ^^ *^ ^^^ ^^ Sanskrit, which aay to a certain extent be made 
the basis of a cbflsification of verbs according to stem-formation, 
but without the corresponding distinctions of meaning which 
give its point to such classification. 
Formation The Present-stem is generally speaking an enlargement of 
stem. the Verbal-stem, either by strengthening this latter or making 

additions to it. For strengthening a root, language employs 
two principal means, — Keduplication and Vowel-strengthening 
(see above, pp. 49, 50) ; and to these may possibly be added a 
third, viz. Nasalisation. The operation of these is seen in the 
formation of ' Intensive ' Verbs in Greek, in which Reduplica- 
tion is often combined with Vowel-strengthening (e. g. wyw'o), 
TratTraXXo), 7ro(7nA^a>) and Nasalisation (e. g. Tra/Dt^atW, /3a/i/3aiVfi), 
yoyyvftt), etc. The employment, separately, of these three means 
of stem-strengthening gives us three distinct classes of Present- 
stem * : and if we take first (as probably earliest in order of 
time) those verbs in which the Present-stem is identical with 

^ It sometimes happens that two or more of these methods are employed 
in forming from the same stem verbs of a kindred signification, e. g. kpvy- 
ydvw, ipiiyoj—rxrfx^o^f rtrixo^ — trvpedyofiai, nevdofjuu — Kayedj^o), X^^o;, etc., 
etc. See Curtius, *Tempora and Modi,' p. 81. 
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the Verbal-stem, we shall thus have four classes of Present- Classifica- 
tion of Pre- 
stem, VIZ. : — sent-stems. 

1. Verbal stem unaltered— A.^7-«, 7p(j0-a>, Sr^o)^ cado, tego, etc. 

2. „ „ reduplicated — 8/-5tt;fu, ir(ir(€)Ttt;, 6t6o, sero (—aeso). 

3. Stem-vowel strengthened — <l>fvyoj ((pvy-)^ Xcimu (Xtir-), duco {duc-^fido 

{fides). 

4. Nasalisation: — 

(i) By insertion — cX^yx^, (r(piyyof, tangOt Jindo, /undo, etc.; 

(2) By addition — K&^ivoa {Kafx-), d&Kw: forms in -vthfu and -ar-w: '' 

ster-n'O, speiMh-o, ster-ntiro; 

(3) ^7 both these — Xa/xfi-iaf-cj (Xafi-), pav0-6v-aj {jmB-), etc. 

To these may be added three more classes, viz. : — 

5. Addition oft soand — rCwr-w (twit-), etc., pecto, fiecto, 

6. „ „ ja (pronominal ?), which appears, 
(i) as simple • sound ■ fUjvloJ, sal-io, boic-4-oj; 

(2) in a diphthong — 8a/-a;, /l o fa^ i , ^ivoa, iertlvoj, etc. ; 

(3) by assimilation into a double consoMttt. 

7. Addition of sk, Gk. ate, Lat. sc (Inchoative and ftasative verbs). 

Of these classes, Curtius (who in Temp, und Modi, pp. 67- 
123, has treated the question most exhaustively) regards 2, 3, 4, 
and 5, as showing a merely phonetic increase of the root ; 6 and 
7 only as formed by the addition of distinct (pronominal) stems. 
Others (e.g. Schleicher) regard 3 and 5 as also exhibiting an 
additional pronominal element {na, nu or n, ta or t). While 
stating both views, I shall here (as in divers other points) prefer 
to trust the judgment and philological insight of Curtius. 

The Present-stem receives in all cases the primary form of 
the Person-endings : and under each of classes 1-4 fall Greek 
verbs of both principal conjugations (p. 159), affixing the 
terminations to the stem with or without a connecting vowel, 

e. g. :— 

1. (Unaltered) \4yoj (Kiy-O'/u) and €<r-/iJ. 

2. (Reduplicated) irrir(€)T-o; (stem vtr-) and ri-Orj-fu, 

3. (Vowel raised) v€l0-oj (stem viO-) and tt-fu (stem t-). 

4. (Nasalised) mrpd-oj (stem vtr-) and v€T-6y'Vv-fu. 

Verbs of the remaining three classes (5, 6, 7) belong almost 
entirely to the ordinary or -» conjugation, employing a connect- 
ing vowel. In Latin the other or -fit conjugation is almost lost. 
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except in isolated forms like es-t, vol-t, fer-tj i-mus : and the 
' connecting vowel ' characterises all Latin conjugation. 
FornttiJn I proceed to examine the different classes of Present-stem 
stem. ' rather more in detail, following mainly the remarks of Curtius 
(Temp, und Modi, as above). 

1. Verbal- I. Curtius (Temp, und Modi, p. 74) suggests that among the 
altered. * unaltered ' present-stems should be included verbs whose stems 

have undergone * strengthening,* but in which the strengthened 
form has become stereotyped sa to speak as the only existing or 
traceable form, and the unstrengthened form is quite obscured, 
e. g. ycuca, dfUQ, \ei<f>&, dfMeifiofxai ; and (with nasal) jungo, pre- 
Jiendo, scando, incendo : also dlseOy dico, fldo (on the ground 
that their stem- vowel is only lengthened, not increased). He 
allows however that philologically these forms may be assigned 
to the 3rd and 4th classes respectively: and it seems to be 
a needless hair-splitting not so to class them. 

2. Redupli- 2. Eeduplicated Present-stems are rare in Latin, which (as 
sent-stems. we have already seen in the case of the Perfect-stem) has 

retained this primitive method of strengthening but little : 
it seems that gigno {gi-gen-o), si-sto (^t-arri-fxi), sero^^se-so 
(stem sa- in sa-tum), and hi-ho are the only certain examples : 
Schleicher (§ 295) adds 8ido= sis-do =:8i-sedo, from root sed- in 
sedere. 

In Greek the vowel of the reduplicated syllable is generally 
I (not 6 as in perfect-stem, p. 176), e.g. di-bo- (5o-), ?-<rra-= 
(n-trra, ri-Oe (root ^c-, on change to r see p. 47) : i-rj-fii^i-ja-mi : 
diCrifuu^zdlByTjiiai (by assimilation, p. 72). Compare also kI-xp^h^ 
ixpti); and bl-Bri (II. xi. 105), bi-bevroDv (Od. xii. 54), imperat. 
from a stem bi-drj (root fif- of fic-o)) ; ^i-^as part. pres. stem /3a : 
TTifi-TrXri'fii and irifnrpr]fii (ttAu- and npa-) introduce a nasal into 
the reduplication. In these forms the final vowel of present- 
stem is often raised in singular, e. g. blba-pi but bibo-fiev, tij-fu 
but i€-fjL€v : compare Sanskrit da-dd-mi, dad-mas, where a is lost. 

In the ordinary conjugation we have yly{i)vai, 'iriir{€)r<o, fiifiva 
=:fii-fi€v-a), to which Schleicher adds t(a>=^t8j(t> (p. y2)=iUbja)= 
si-sedjoy from root €5= sec?, see above on Latin sldo. [But it 
would be simpler to rank *fci)=t5/a) in class 6 with euffix ja: 
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for even if sido be rightly explained as above, it is not necessary Formation 
to assume a precisely similar development in Greek from the stem. 

same root €8= set?.] ViyvcaaKoHy di-bpdarKd), TiTva-KOfiaij irK^avcrKa 

come also under class 7, being formed by addition of vk. In 
the intensive forms 7ra(7raXXa>, SaiSaXXo), noiirvooi, beibia-KOfiaiy etc., 
the reduplicated syllable is intensified, no doubt as being the 
significant part of the word : but as the consciousness of the 
meaning conveyed by it was lost, emphasis was no longer laid 
on that syllable. On the contrary, it became weakened; and 
what was originally a formative element became merely me- 
chanical, the intensive or frequentative or desiderative force 
disappearing altogether. Thus fii-fieo-fiai (root ma-, fie-, in 
me-t-ior, etc.) originally =* I frequently measure myself,' i.e. by 
some one, and so 'copy,* 'imitate,' has entirely lost its fre- 
quentative force. Latin imitor, imago are possibly weakened 
forms of mi-mi-tor, mi-mxi-go, formed on the same principle 
from the same root. 

3. The vowel of the verbal-stem or root is raised irregularly 3. Vowel of 

Verbal* stieiii 

in the pres. indie of some primitive verbs, e. g. el-yn, eh, el, ela-i ; raised, 
but ifiev, l-re (stem i) : ^^-/i*, stem <t>a-. The Latin stem i- is 
raised to I in Is, It, imus, Itis ; but ^0, e-u-nt^ 

In the ordinary conjugation of Greek verbs the raising is 
more regular throughout the present-stem, the unstrengthened 
form being often visible in 2 aor. (see above, p. 183), e. g. (^euy-© 

. (^*'y')> ^ft'T-o) (XtTT-), \ri6(o (Xa^-), TTjKOi) (tqk-), rpayy-ca (rpay-), 

ttXwo), the two last having the second stage of intensification (see 
PP* 5o> 51)- Certain verbs in -ecu from stems in v have had the 
stem raised to ev, but the stem has passed into the consonantal 
sound p and thus lost in present-stem (as in gen. y\vKe-os= 
y\vKeF-os, see p. Ill), remaining as v before a consonant in 
other parts of the verb, thus pc-eorspe'f-o), pev-aonai (stem pv- in 
eppv-rjv) ; compare also wXc-o), x^'^y nve-a, 

Curtius arranges the verbs under this head in two divisions ; 
(a) those which exhibit complete strengthening by an addition 
of vowel sound, i. e. et, ev from t, v ; (6) those in which the 
strengthening only appears in the increase of quantity of the 
stem- vowel, e. g. a to d or j; {a being by its nature incapable of 
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Foj^j^oj^ receiving additional vowel sound, see p. 50), as in X^^w (Xa^-), 
stem. T^«ca> (jok-) ; or «i v to t, v (instead of to «, €u), as in Tplfi-on 

{i'TpXP'riv)y <f)pvy<a (e-<^pvy-i;v). This simple increase of quantity 
is all that is exhibited by the Latin present-stems which fall 
under this head — the weakness of the Latin vowel-system 
having all but extinguished diphthongs and made a full in- 
crease, such as from t, v to ci, ev, impossible. Dlco (root of 
in-dic-are, Greek bU-rj) and fido {/ides) are analogous forms 
to Tp^^(i) {rpL^ri) : but the change was probably much more 
formal and meaningless to the £,omans than to the Greeks, 
who seem to have retained some consciousness of its purpose. 

4. The different results of the principle of Nasalisation in 
the formation of Present-stems are thus arranged by Cur- 
tius : — 

(i) Nasal introduced into the body of the root, chiefly in 
Latin, e.g. tango (old form tago, p. 185), pcmgo (older pago\ 
frango {fTactus,fragor),fingo {Jlg-i), lingua, tundo,jungo {jug- 
um)y etc., etc. This, the simplest kind of Nasalisation, is common 
to Latin and Sanskrit, but almost unknown in Greek ; a-(t>l'yya 
{(T(l)iy-lws)y'i\€yxo> being perhaps the only cases where it alone 
is employed, though it is combined with a nasal syllable (no. 3) 
in a good many stems, such as \afifi-dv'(o, Oiyy-dv-on (^ai3-, ^«y-), 
see below. 
Appended. (2) Nasal appended to the root : — 

(a) After vowels — TrtVo), tiV-co, ^^cV-a>. (^Bdva, bvvca as compared 

with cTTtov, Tto), t(^6i-T0, <f>6d'p€vos, bv'CH. Thc roots ycv, rev, fiev, 
<l>€v (in yi-yov-a, t6v-os, fi€-fiov-a, (l)6v-os) are perhaps nasalised 
forms of still older roots which appear in the forms .ye-ya-a, 
rd-Tos, n€-fma, 7r€-<^a-/iai, In Kpivca and kKipg) the nasal passes 
into other tenses also. 

{b) After consonants — Kdfiv-o) {t-Kafi-ovj, 8dK-va, and rc/xyo) ; 
spemo, temno, pdno=^po8no, po8in-o {positus). 

(3) Addition of nasal syllables — v€, ya, mj, w, and av, e. g. 
Uvc'OpMi, Kvv€'<a, olxv€'0> ; Kipvd-io, TTtT-m-o), d€iKa-vd-0'fiai {Kcpdv- 
wfu, Trerdi^Wfjn, dtiKW-iu) ; (evyuv-pi, prjy-wfu, 5XXv/xi=oXw/it, 
a-KibvTjpi, Ktpprjfii ; (icav-6>, av^dv<a, aimprdvoi ] and (with inserted 
nasal also) Xapfi-dvco, 6iyydv<a, xavbdvoi>, etc. 
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Schleicher (Comp. § 293) regards these nasal syllables as Formation 
pronominal additions. Curtius, on the other hand, considers stem, 
them as purely, phonetic additions growing out of the simple 
nasal sounds inserted or suffixed to produce a greater fulness 
of tone, analogous to the intensification of vowels. According 
to him, therefore, the Latin forms pa-n-go^ etc., in division i, 
into which the nasal enters only as an extension of consonantal 
sound, are more ancient than the forms in w-fii, etc., common 
in Greek, where the nasal combined with a vowel forms a dis- 
tinct syllable. [See *Tempora und Modi,' pp. 53-66, where 
the phonetic character of these nasal additions is elaborately 
illustrated by analogies from Sanskrit, and compare above, 
chap. iv. pp. 51, 52.] 

5. The strengthening of the verbal -stem by addition of the 5. Addition 

... . of t sound. 

dental tenuis t is chiefly found in Greek : e. g. in two verbs 
only after a vowel, viz. dvyrao and dpvT<a (Attic for dwo), dpv<a) ; 
in two after a guttural, viz. ttckto) beside TretKco and Tre/co), and 
riKTio (stem T€K-) ; and often after labials, /3 and <^ being changed 
by assimilation to it (p. 72), e. g. ^XditT'On {^\dfi-ri, Epic /3Xai3- 

rrat), KciKxmT-to (Kdkv^T})^ rvTrr-ca (e-rvTT-ou), ipiirr-ci (later form for 

€p€<l>-<a)j Bcnrr-a (Ta^-<5*), etc. The only analogous forms in Latin 
are pect-Oy flect-o, nect-o {nexui = nec-s-^i), phct-o (TrXtV-a)). 
Schleicher regards the < as a pronominal stem ta: but it is 
more probably a purely phonetic increase of sound, as e. g. in 
TTTcJXtf, KTcivcDj TTrdXt/ioy, beside iroKiSy Kalv(o, noXefws y compare 
vTTT-w-s from stem wr-, Latin sup-, 

6. The insertion of ja (ya) between stem and person-ending, 6. Addition 
which is the characteristic of the fourth class of verbs (chiefly 
intransitive), and also of the passive conjugation (see p. 166) in 
Sanskrit, appears in many Greek and Latin verbs. The^ (y) 

sound seems to have been uncongenial to Greek organs of speech ; 

accordingly it is, generally speaking, either vocalised into i or 

passes by assimilation into some other sound. The forms which . 

it assumes are thus arranged by Curtius : — 

(i) j sound appears as a vowel : in Greek : 

(a) As *, in Ibia (Sanskrit svidjd/mi, compare l5pa>s=o-f*5-pa)ff),*^***^^^® ' 

firpfl'd (root P'OP'), ((r6'l'» (Horn. tcB-a, strengthened from Hb-a), 
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^?iSse**t^ The * is sometimes long (fu^fFfv, II. ii. 769 : compare Aesch. 
stem by ja. Eum. loi) : so that perhaps these .forms should be reckoned 
parallel to Latin andlre, etc. {i=ijy see below). 

(b) As 6, in doK'f-O), ya/x-e-a>, Kvp-€-€0 {Kvp-&, Kvp-ara), nar-fofiai 
\ {i-ncur-afirjv, Traardr), (^tXcco (Epic <^tXai and eV^iXoro), arvyeia 
(t-arvy-ov), the -e© of these verbs, which in other forms exhibit 
a shorter stem, being different from the -€« of ordinary deriva- 
tive verbs (see Appendix III), though probably the distinction 
was forgotten. 
d?Dhtif * I (^) '^^ ^ sound (vocalised into i) appears in a diphthong : 

(a) Combined with the final vowel of a stem — &uca, root dd, 
* divide,' or du {dah), * bum,' (so f-5a-i;), fMi-ofxai (ftd-aofiai, ifuurd- 

firjv), vaLto (hfaaara), Koia (Attic «eda>, fut. Kavo-a>, stem Ka^), icXaia>, 

09rV(fi> (OTTU-O*©). 

(6) Thrown back within the stem and combined with its 
vowel (as e.g. in d^^lvtop^zdfiepimv, /i6Xatva=/ifXayta, adrrcipa^- 
atoTtpiay and many others) : thus <f>aivio-=^<f>av'j& (c-c^ov-jyi^), KT€iva> 
=zKTfvj<a ((E'KTov-a), fiaivofjMt (another formation from root /uuf-, 
see fir^v-i-ca above : and so with many verbs ending in -fiaivm, 
derivatives from nouns in -/Lia(T)=an older -/xov, e. g. ovopmvm, 

dci/xoiW, 6av}JLaivo> ) rcK/ia/p-o/uuu (rcic/Liap), KaBalpta {KaBcLp6s\ ifi€ip<a 

{IfAfpos) ; atpo), «pfi) (Latin 8ero)j <^B(ip& (i<f)6dp'rfv\ x^^P^ (^X'V"'?*'), 
Kplva (fcpti'-fi), fut.). 

iasconso- (in) The/ sound passes into a double consonant by assimila- 

nantbyassi- . , 

miiation. tion (see above, p. 70) : 

(a) By pure assimilation from X^ to XX, e. g. aXXo/xat (Latin 
sal'i-o)j OTfXXoi (e-araX-jyv), <r<^aXX« = (r<^X/a) (c-cn^oX-jyv), /3dXXa> 
{e-^\-ov)y o<^eXXo)=o^€X^'a>, which also passes into of^ftXco (11. b, 
above). 

(6) From «;, xj, fh Vf ^j ^ ^^y ®- g- <t>v\dara-w (^uXaic-^©), 
TOpdcra-oi (rap. X'j^t compare T-apa^-^), dWdaaa (aXX(ry-J«, compare 
aXXay-17), Xtcr(rofia* (Xlrjo-pcu, compare XiT-^), Kopv<r(r<ji> (^KopvBj-m, 
KopvB'Os), The process of change in these cases has already 
been described, ch. iv. p. 70. Full lists of forms in illustra- 
tion are given by Curtius (Temp, und Modi, pp. 98, 103, etc). 
In noun forms we may compare fjaracDv^^rJKJtov {tjk'Iotos), iXda-armv 
^iiKdxjoiv (6Xa;(-ioT09), KiXicrtra ^ KiXi#c/a, \apl€fTaa'=i\apUvT-ja : the 
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two latter shc^^ing the feminine suflBx ja, which in fUXcuva, 
o-a>r€<pa, etc.^ noticed above, passes back into the stem as the 
i sound of a diphthong (11. h), 

(c) From dj (and sometimes x/) to f : e.g. cCofuu {tbjofuu, root 

ed- of ed-oy, sedes), oftt (od-<oda), (jypaCa (7re0pad-oi/) : also Kpa^a 
{=:KpaYJci>, cp. K€'Kpay-a), (rra^«> {aray'&v). 

In Latin the t sound remains, e. er. in verbs in -to of ^rd con- i(0 in Latin 

' ® , ** . Present- 

jugation before and u {capirOy capi-rmt) and the conjunctive a stem, 
(cajot-emi), and so called fut. indie, e (capi-ent). Where the 
connecting-vowel becomes i, the two coalesce {eapis, capit, 
capimuSf capitis). We should have expected I throughout: 
and capis and capU were probably the original quantities; 
captrrms and capitis arising partly from analogy with capio, 
capiufUf partly from the general tendency to shorten an un- 
accented syllable, aided by the desire to distinguish the forms 
from those of the 4th conjugation of derivative stems in ^ 
{audlmvs, avdltisy etc.). Other Latin verbs of this class are, 
e.g, jaci'O {ja^c-tiMtJy fodi-o {/ossus^fod-tus), fugi-o (/%-*), 
aio = a^'0 (root ag in ad-a^-ium^ etc. etc. In ero=esio, 
a present form from root es (compare taofiai for tajoiuu, and 
see p. 199), the i sound has disappeared before and u. 
Assimilation analogous to that observed in Greek is possibly 
seen in petto (ttoXX©, pe-pul-i)=^pel-jo, percdlo, toUo (te-tul-t), 
veUo, faUo, curro, etc. But this kind of assimilation is not 
familiar to Latin, which e.g. keeps sali-o by Greek S)CKofuu, 
alius by ak\o£, medius by fteVo-oy, mdior by fioKKop : and it is 
possible that in these and similar forms with U, rr, we have 
a doubling and so increase of the consonantal sound with the 
same object as that of the vowel increase in verbs of class 3 
(p. 189). 

[N.B. In this class have been included only those verbs 'Derivative' 
in which the suffix ja appears to have been used in the forma- suflOx^anot 
tion of the present-stem from a verbal-stem, which latter is under this 
traceable in other forms of the verb. From these must be sent-stem. 
distinguished a common formation of derivative verb-stems 
by the addition of the same suffix ja {j) to nominal stems, 
in the conjugation of which the i sound (or its effects) is 

o 
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Berivatiye retained throuffhout all tenses *. These are in Greek tlie * con- 

Yerbswith 7 

suffix >i. tracted* verbs in -cw), -€«, -wo (from an original -a;©, -?;«, -oj<ii>=^ 
Sanskrit -ajdnii, the regular termination of one class of verbs 
(loth) in Sanskrit) from which the t (j) sound has dropped, 
e.g. rt/Mi0^rifux/«, from noun-stem ri/Mi-; <l>op€m=^<l>op€J<Of from 
stem <f}op€' (<l>opO') ; 6p66io=:6p$6j'af from stem opBo-, Correspond- 
ing formations in Latin are the ordinary ist and 2nd conjuga- 
tions, and verbs in u-o of the srd, e.g. amo=^amao, from amajo ; 
moneOy from monejo/ atatuo, from statujo : the a, e of the ist 
and 2nd being the result of combination with the connecting- 
vowel^ as in the contracted forms rifioofi€v=ri/Lia-o-fi€v, <j)opovp,€v=^ 
^ <l)op€'0-fuv ; while in the -«o forms (=-o<»), the vowels remain 
uncombined (atatuis, statui-rmis), except in the supine stem 
(8tatiJUum:=8tatii'i-tum). Greek verbs in -cq> where i remains 
through all tense-stems, e. g, Ibio (root Zd), p,T)vi<a, Kovia^^Kovij-a, 
seem parallel to Latin 4th conjugation forms in -to as compared 
with 3rd conjugation cupio, etc. : and the long I found in some 
of them (feovio), pjjvlca) shows a contraction of i sound with 
another vowel. The terminations -aC<o, -ofo), -ifa) probably con- 
tain the suffix ja (j) assimilated (see p. 72) : and in -aiwOf -t;j/a> 
(Xfiou'o), 6ap<rvPG>) the i sound is thrown back into the stem as 
above in II. 6. Latin desiderative forms in -Pu/r-io are formed 
from nominal stems in -tor by addition of ja (i), e. g. partur-i-o 
(partor)f e8urio'=:ed-tmrio!\ 

of^Mw^. ?• '^^ ^^^^ forms in -o-k^, -seo ('Inchoative' verbs) ^ are 
especially interesting because we Qan in this case prove a par- 
ticular meaning for the additional element in the present-stem, 
such special meaning having (as already pointed out) been lost 
sight of in the other forms that have been discussed. The 
Inchoative (or Inceptive) meaning is obvious in many verbs 
both .Greek and Latin (especially the latter), e.g. yrfpd-arK-ta 
(cp. 8ene-8C-o), fiPd-trK-oi (pribe-ac-o), opafiiin'crK'O'pm {remvi-sc-o) ; 
and can be traced in many others, e.g. fu-iAvri-o-K-m (re-min-i-scor), 
aKb-ti-aK-ca (cp. adole-8c-o), yi-yv^'-aK-o) {j=:^gnd8eo\ and dt-da-o'jc-o), 
* I make to learn,' which is the correlative (with causal sense) 

* See Appendix III. 

' See Curtius, 'Elucidations/ pp. 141-144. 
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of di-se-Oy * I lean).' In other forms (e. g. p\a>a-Koi>, 6p&<TK(a, Formation 
paciscor, ulciscor) there is no historical trace of the meaning, stem by «r<e- 
The * Iterative ' forms of imperf. and aor. in -o-kov, common in ' 
Homer, are an isolated preterite of this formation of the present, 
e.g. €X€-a-K-ov, tdc'O-K-dU, fi€V'€-a-K-ov, etc. Curtius (Elucidations, 
pp. 142, 3) explains the connection between the two thus : — 
The Inchoative meaning consists essentially in the fact that the 
action comes to pass gradually ; and the gradual realization 
(which language originally intended to denote by these present- 
forms) and the repetition of an action were regarded by lan- 
guage as nearly akin. Hence these iterative forms in -<tkov are 
the opposite to the sudden ' momentary ' action of the aorist. 

The forms in -a-ica>, -sco are also interesting as showing cionnection 
the especially close connection between the G-reek and Latin o^k^imd 
branches of the Indo-European family. Sanskrit has something ativTfOTmsT 
like it in the addition (to a very few verbs) of k'h, the regular 
representative of sk in Indian languages : but there is no trace 
of that specific meaning of the additional element which in the 
two classical languages is retained to so great an extent as to 
give the name * Inchoative ' to the class of verbs. The mode 
of adding the o-x-, sc- is also very similar in the two languages : 
'We need only compare (g)no-8C'0, {gyna-ac-or, cre-sc-o with 

•yt-yvw-o-K-o), TTt-Trpd-o-K-o), ki-kX^-o-ic-q), the derivative ^iSa-o-K-o), 
yripd-cK-w with Latin irtt'SC-or y aX-/-<r#c-o-/iai, arep't-aK^to with 
Latin ap-i-ac-OTy pa^c-i-sc-or, and dtda-o-x-o), Xd-a-K-cn in which 
a guttural (i. e. of stem fitdax-, Xcuc-) is lost with disco (cp. 
doc-eo) to perceive that the laws of formation are the same.' 
Both languages unite the Inchoative element to a consonantal 
stem by the intervention of a connecting-vowel (t, i, or e); 
but whether Curtius' statement ' that the genius of language, 
which is ever intent on delicate distinctions, has separated 
the Iterative forms from the Inchoatives, at least in part by 
the connecting-vowel,' is sufficiently borne out by the evidence, 
may be doubted. The connecting-vowel seems to be merely 
euphonic (p. 157) ; and though language sometimes avails itself 
of purely euphonic differences to express differences of meaning 
(see above, p. 34), there is no proof that it has done so here. 

2 
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N The origin of the element o-k-, sc- is unknown. 
Imperfect (Greek). 
of^Sa****?* Formed from the present-stem by prefixing the augment, 
gc* ^ with secondary person-endings : e. g. (a) with connecting-vowel, 
€'<f>€p-o-Vy c-^€p-€f, etc., 3 plur. €-^€p-o-irac?^povr : (6) without 
connecting-vowel, irlBri'V, -»7-s(t), -»7(t), (stem-vowel raised in 
singular), i plur. t-riB^-fiev, 3 plur. c-Ti^c-crov (a compound 
formation, see p. 165). From ci/aI are found two forms of 
imperfect, (a) €op=z€<r-o-p, with connecting- vowel and augment 
omitted; (fi) ^v^rfc-p with the augment and with o- dropped; 
or, with V also dropped, Ij, Sanskrit forms from the correspond- 
ing stem as- a preterite d8-a-m^=a-a$-a-m, the vowel a being 
appended to the stem to make the inflection easier. This 
appears in another form of i sing, imperf. from eliil (cc-fit), viz. 
fja^aa (lonic ea without augment), and in 3 plur. i]aav:=d8ant, 
or t(rav:=erant ; in Latin eram=ie8a/m {z=dsam without aug- 
ment); and finally in the weak (i aor.) termination -aa (see 
next page). Putting these forms together, we have — 



I Sing. 


&8lt-m. 


^a^faa(fi), 


[ijr (=«. 


f<r-r). 


er3-m = eRam, 


3 „ 


■llsa-s, 




j}<r-to, 




er2-8. 


3 n 


&8a-t. 


ij€=iJ<r-€, 


?-. 




erS-t, 


I Plur. 


&s&-mas, 




?/«». 




erJl-mus, 


a „ 


48a-ta, 




i5«]. 




ers-tis. 


3 n 


J^Tl(t), 




f<rav(T) or 


^<rai'(T) 


=er5nt. 



A similar formation in Latin from the stem/t*-, i. e.^-am, 
is generally supposed to survive in the termination -&am of the 
Latin composite imperfect (see below, p. 205). The length of 
a throughout in erdmy fua/oh is a fetct of which there is no 
explanation. In Sanskrit the vowel a is akoays raised to d 
before m or t> of the person-endings (e. g. bhar-d-mi, hha/r-d-vasy 
bhar-d-mas of ist sing, dual and plur. : but bhara^d, bhara-ti, 
etc., throughout the rest of the pres. indicative); and traces 
of this (the reason for which is unknown) may remain in erdm^ 
fudmuSj extended by analogy to the whole conjugation of the 
tense. 
Beiationof 4. The Weak or Com^und Aorist (i aor.). 

V^6&k ^Xk 

Strong I. The function of this tense is the same as that of the 

Aorist. 
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Strong Aorist^ viz. the expression of momentary action in past Pormation 
time. But whereas the Strong Aorist is formed in general Aorist. 
only from verbs which form a present-stem distinct from the 
pure verbal-stem (see p. 183), the Weak Aorist is formed from 
all verbs whose present-stem is the same as the pure verbal- 
stem (e. g. cL^xi^i Xcyo), 7pa<^Q>), or a nominal-stem increased by 
3 (®' %* ATr/ffi), (pyKda-aa, tcXw, see p. 1 94). Comparatively few 
verbs, e.g. those with vowel-raising or dental suffix in the 
present-stem (above, pp. 189, 191), as neidiD, Xewro), Timra, and 
several verbs in -/u, have both forms of aorist : and in some 
cases where both forms are found, they are used to denote an 
intransitive or neuter, and a transitive or active meaning re- 
spectively, e.g. €<rrriv, «rn;<ra; e^rfv, efiria-a. Many verbs how- 
ever, along with the weak aorist form, exhibit a so-called 
2 aorist pass, formed from the simple or strong aorist-stem 
with the addition of e, 1? (see p. 206): e.g. {evywfu, ({evia, 
iCvyrjv: /SXaTrro, efiXayfra, i^d^r]v. In the later periods of the 
language this newer compound aorist, the use of which had 
become widely extended with verbs from which it was impos- 
sible to form a simple aorist (e. g. the large class of derivative 
verbs in -a®, -c©, -ow, -««», -*(«, -af®, -ouvco, -vv&y etc.), appears to 
have superseded the older form, even where the conditions for 
a strong aorist formation were found, e. g. fiXdirra, c^ayfroy but 
not tffKa^ov, 

2. Formation of the "Weak Aorist. The preterite of the Pormation 

* of Weak 

verbal stem as- (dsdm, aaas, asat, see above under head of Aonstfrom 

, , . Preterite of 

Imperfect, p. 196) is added to the pure verbal-stem like an sterna*-, 
auxiliary verb. The initial a oi as disappears as in Sanskrit 
(d)smas, Latin {e)sum ; and in i sing, the nasal /x or i^ falls 
away, as it does in ace. sing. 7rcJ8a=j9acZaw, ipedem. The aug- 
ment is prefixed, as in strong aorist and imperfect. Thus e. g. 
Z-beuc-a-a (usually written cbei^a) corresponds exactly to Sanskrit 
a-dik-sham {sh here euj^honiae gratia for s) ; the retention of 
the fiiU vowel sound a involving the loss of the final nasal, 
which is retained where original a is weakened to o, in strong 
apr, and imperf. (l-rwr-oy, e-rvTrr-ov), and in accus. of o- stems, 
tmro-p. This retention of a becomes characteristic of the weak 
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Formation aorist, the Only regular exceptions being 3 sing, indie, act. 

Aorist. Idec^e \:=a-dik-sha'{t)) and 2 sing, imper. act. fietfov. Several 

Homeric forms however exhibit the weaker vowel sound, e. g. 

Ifov, -€ff, '€, Epic aor. of ticw ; Sfcrc, Xvo-eo, ipfjaero, ibvaero, Spaco, 
oio-c ; and the shortened forms Sp<ro, Xcf o, fief o with e omitted, 
i. e. 3/)o--e-(o-)o, X€Kcr€-(o-)o. [Possibly however these forms repre- 
sent an older formation of weak aorist with the element o- and 
connecting-vowel e and o (as in imperf. and strong aor.) instead 
of the permanent stem-vowel a in Xva-a-y fietico-a-, etc.] 2 sing, 
indie, mid. €Xv<ra>=€Xv<ra-(o-)o, 2 sing, imper. mid, Xva-ai is 
anomalous ; we should expect Xva-a-a-o, Xvo-a> analogous to pres. 
imper. \vov, from Xv€o^Xve-<ro. 

The double o- common in Homeric forms may sometimes be 
explained by the first <r being part of the verb-stem, e. g. eaa-a 
from €Pinffu:=€awfUy root pes', ihiKoura-a, K6fua'<ray and similar 
forms from verbs in -Coi^, where the first a- is due to assimilation 
of final 8; bdara-aa-Otu^zbaT-a--, stem Bar-; and perhaps ercXco-o-o 
fi:om stem rcXfr, the full form being lost in pres. tcXco). It is 
more probable however that in this last case, and possibly in 
some of the others, a-a- is due to the epic licence which we see 
in 'Otva-a-fvs beside 'oSvo-cvr, etc. ; and this is certainly true of 
the forms with double a- from vowel- stems, IXacro-a, Korea-araa-' 
6aij etc. 

"With stems in X, p, /x, v the laws of Greek euphony did not 
preserve the o- of the weak aorist in contact with these con- 
sonants (except par in a few Epic forms, cKepare, Kvpaas, (fntpa-to, 
^pa-a] and Xo- in one form cKeXcoy which survived to later 
times). In Aeolic the <r was assimilated (p. 70) to the stem- 
consonant, e. g. ivefifuiTO, coTcXXay, eycvvaro, mwa (cp. Homeric 
l&<p€KKa), and possibly this may have been the older process. 
Other dialects dropped the <r and lengthened the stem-vowel 
in compensation; e, g. tv€ipja'=-tvtp-aa, earfCKa^tariK-a-a, ryet- 
vaTo=€y€v-<raTo. In Doric this was a pure lengthening of the 
vowels a, € ; e. g. etpcbfOy stem <f>av' ; ayyrjka, stem dyycX- : Ionic 
. and Attic raised a to 17, and € to et, e. g. t<fir)va, ayyeiXa ; ^ and v 
were simply lengthened in all dialects, e. g. criXa, ^pvva, 

2 was dropped after f in forms like tKqazzitKqFo^ (with com- 
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pensatory lengthening); exca, Homeric tx(va:=txtfa (root x^ Formation 
raised to x^^^X^H* Similarly the cr has dropped from €v€yKa, Aorist. 
ctTTo to avoid the collision of too many or of incompatible con- 
sonants. 

The vowel of all vowel-stems is lengthened before o- in weak 

aorist and future, cVoti;a-a, iroirjaw (jroU'Cai), tKva-a, \v<rm (Xv-a>). 

In derivative verbs in -a®, -e®, -o«>, which all =-a;Vfmi (formed 
by suffix -ja), the length of the vowel is natural as expressing 
a contraction ; and from this large class of verbs it may have 
passed by analogy to others. A few exceptions are seen in 
such forms as cKaKea'af KciKcaca ; ifpoaa, ap6ao (from ap6o>)y ijv€aa 
from aiv4<d. 

In conjunctive forms a is lengthened to &, rj by the addition 
of the mood-sign (see above, p. 172), and the endings are then 
similar to those of pres. conj., a- alone marking the tense, e. g. 
Xvo-o), "KvoTj-Sf etc., \v-a-<o-fjuu. In optative forms the suffix i 
makes with a a diphthong — Xvo-a-t-fu, etc. The *Aeolic opta- 
tive ' in -<r€ta seems to be formed with the suffix ja (tiy, *6, p. 173), 
but with the indicative weak aorist terminations, e.g. Xva-cia, 
-as, -€, etc., instead of Xvo-fi^v, which would be expected on 
analogy of riBeirfv, etc. The a of weak aorist-stem in these 
forms has sunk to e — Xva-e-ia ; but a feeling that a was charac- 
teristic of this tense led to its retention in the suffix -ta, which 
usually becomes te or «;, though the letter there had really 
nothing to do with the tense formation. 

5. The Future Tense (Greek). 

The characteristic Greek future termination in -cra> is not (as Origin of 
has by some scholars been supposed) connected with the weak ^„ (=e<ri«). 
aorist -a-a, except in being originally a tense formation from the 
same root as (ey). From this root as {es) language developed 
a present form by the addition of ja (see above, p. 191), viz. 
aS'jd-mi^^m Greek eVt© (a hypothetical form), the middle of 
which, Mofuu, becomes l^a-a-ofuu. The supposed form eVto is pre- 
served (with loss of the * sound) in Latin ero (=e«to). The 
suffix Ja (t) is perhaps identical with the root *, *to go,' seen in 
t-fjxvf i-re: and if this be so, atS-jd-mi or €<r-tfi)=*I go to be,' 
a natural mode of expressing future tiine by the addition of an 
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%°**k"^ auxiliary verb analogous to Je vaisfaire in French, 'I am going 
Puture -w. to do* in colloquial English, and the Latin form datum iri for 
fut. infin. pass. 

With this €o-ia>='I go to be/ other verbs are compounded in 
order to acquire a future, just as e. g. the perfect-stem in Latin 
is compounded with ero in cecid-erOy amav-ero ; the initial e of 
the root eg being lost in the process as in the weak aorist forma- 
tion (above, p. 197) and in Latin sum; so that -<n& becomes 
the normal future termination. The future of stems in X, p, 
ih ^9 6* S* ^^*^i <f>op&, fuv&y v€fi»y fiaKwy etc. (which evidently arise 
from -e<ra>, by loss of a and contraction of -eo, so that /ft€vo:= 
/iey€o>=fiey€-(ra>) show an e between the stem and a- which is 
sometimes supposed to belong to the root e; ; on which sup- 
position there would be a distinct and older class of future 
forms, with the addition of the fuller form -eauo to the verb- 
stem. The analogy however of certain Sanskrit forms, e.g. 
tan-i'8hyd'mi=sT€P-€'<ri» (whence rtvt-afdy nvi-w, rcy-o) seems to 
justify the view taken in Curtius' Greek Grammar, § 262, that 
the c is a sort of connecting-vowel appended to the stem in 
satisfaction of the laws of Greek euphony which (as we saw 
in the case of the weak aorist above, p. 198) did not tolerate 
an a- in close juxta-position with X, fi, y, p. In the case of the 
weak aorist of such stems as e. g. <^ay-, a disappeared from 
the contact — €'<f^v-a^€(f>av-aa : in the future it was retained 
in the first instance by the intervention of c (^oy-e-o-o)), but 
then disappeared in accordance with another euphonic tendency 
to drop o- between two vowels (p. 63). And as in the case 
of the weak aorist a few exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms remain 
in which o- survives in contact with p and X, so in the future we 
find exceptional (chiefly Epic) forms like xe/xrio, Kvpa-o), Ofpaopm, 
and KcXaa, which show the shortened form in -0-10= -o-ia), and 
that at quite an early stage of the language. Other futures 
which show traces of this connecting-vowel e between the stem 
and the future-ending are edov/jLoi^^cbt-a'Ofiai, 7r<o'o{}/iac=freo'*c- 
a-opai, fuxovfuUy Epic fiaxe(roiuUy pax^a-aofUH, [This last form, if 
it be true that eara-op^uzzzia-ioficuy would rather countenance the 
view that the e belong to root eo-- of the suffix ; and it is no 
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doubt impossible to pronounce with any certainty that it is Greek Fu- 
not so.] 

S has similarly been lost and the vowels contracted in ^ifiS> 
( = jSt^ao-o), iStiSao)), €Xw, fia/xw, the so-called * Attic futures :' 
o- has been lost without contraction in the Homeric forms aw© 
(II. iv. 56), cpvo) (xi. 454), rcanm (Od. xxi. 1 74). These forms 
have become like present-forms by loss of o-, but there are 
others which really are present formations to which a future 
meaning has attached, notably ct-fit, iho : compare the forms 
(chiefly Epic) cBofuu, niofjuu, ffeofjuu or pciofuu, d^co, etc. 

FtUiMre (Latin). 

Here we find two distinct forms : i. a modified form of pres. Two forms 
subj. (with consonant and i- or u- stems) which like sim, etc. Future. 
(see p. 174) is probably an optative form. "With a- and e- stems 
however this form, if used for the future, would lead to confu- 
sion with pres. subj. in the one case {amemtLs), with pres. indie, 
in the other {monerrms) ; and with these verbs, accordingly, we 
find another form, ama-ho, mone-ho. A similar future in -bo 
(besides the more usual form in -am, -es, -et) is foimd from 
I stems in earlier writers (Plautus, Terence, etc.), e. g. a^penho, 
adgredibor, scibo, etc. ; but none of these forms survived in use 
in the ist century b.c. except ibo, quiboy nequibo, Propertius 
has lenibo; and per contra we find veniet for the more usual 
venibit (future of veneo:=venum eo) in the Lex Thoria, 112 B.C., 
and exiet in Seneca. [The pulcrior eodet of Hor. Od. iv. 4. 65, 
though accepted by Orelli, has very little MS. authority ; eoenit 
is probably correct.] Diceboy fdebo are also quoted from old 
Latin. 

This termination -60, like -bam of the imperfect and -w£, -vi Future in 
of perfect (see p. 181), is generally supposed to be a tense-form 
of the stem/tt-, 'to be,' whence /wt,/or«, etc. Opinions however 
differ as to what .precise tense-form it represents, two explana- 
tions being given :— 

1. -6o=/w-o, a present formation: thus a/marbo would be 
analogous to ' I am to love.' 

2. 'bo^^bu-i-Oyfu-i'O; a form analogous to eo-to), esio, ero, and 
=5*1 go to be' (see above, p. 199). This latter is more 
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Latin Fu- 
ture in -ho. 



Futures in 
•tere. 



generally adopted, perhaps on account of the close analogy 
which it presumes between Greek and Latin in the formation 
of the future, Greek taking one form of auxiliary (eo--), Latin 
the other (/«-). 

Was this future in -bo the original form of all futures in 
Latin ? Curtius (Temp, und Modi, p. 324) thinks not, because 
it is contrary to all analogy that language should proceed from 
a compound to a simpler form. The most primitive usage, he 
thinks, was to employ the optative form {dieem, faeiem) as 
future : the form in -ho being' a later form, and as such applied 
mainly to the derivative verbs of ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugations, 
and but little to consonantal stems. Forms therefore like stigebo, 
diceboy mvebo (which are very few in number), are not relics 
of an earlier formation for consonantal stems, but anomalous 
later forms on the analogy of a- and e- verbs. 

The ordinary *futurum exactum' or 'Completed Future' 
{amav-ero, cecid-ero, etc.) is, as has already been noticed (p. 200), 
a compound form; the future (or pres. with fut. signification) 
of stem es-f i.e. ero^^esio, being added to the perfect-stem, the 
characteristic % of which vanishes ; amav-ero, scrips-era, tetig-ero, 
ded-ero, etc. 

In the older language of Plautus, old laws, and formularies, 
etc., is found a series of future forms with characteristic s; 
viz. indie, -ao or -sso {facso, amasso, etc.) ; subj. -sim or -ssim 
{faxim, cmsim, locassim) ; infin. -sere or -ssere (reconcUiassere, 
Plant.) ; pass, indie, -situr or -ssitur (mercassitur, Lex Thoria ; 
jussiiur, Cato; faxitur), A number of other examples are 
given in Eoby's Latin Grammar, i. §§ 619, 620 : but almost the 
only forms which survived after Terence &Te/axo,faosis; avsim, 
ausis. Terence has besides eoacessis (And. iv. 4. 21) and apel- 
lassis (Phorm. v. i. 15); Lucretius has cohibessit (iii. 444); 
Cicero, di faodnt ; Catullus, recepso (xliv. 19) and tepefaxit 
(Ixviii. 29); Vergil, jw««o (Aen. xi. 467). Two explanations of 
these forms are given : — 

I. On the analogy of amassem, amasse, consuessem, etc., and 
other forms acknowledged as syncopated {diosti, eastruxem, con- 
sumpse, etc., see Wordsworth's Introd. xviii 12, p. 149), these 
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forms are regarded as formed by the addition to the perfect- Latin Pu- 
stem of '80-= -ro of the ordinary 'futurum exactum,' the ^ pre- -*<m, -tere. ' 
ceding this -ro {amavero) being on this view regarded as the 
i of perfect-stem shortened to ^, as abl. -i to -e (p. 117). Thus 
a7na880^=i(mham-80^=a7nave-80=^ amavero, [Schleicher in fact 
classes the forms in -80 under the head of ' fiiturum exactum/ 
of which he distinguishes (a) the shorter and older form -50 
added to pure verbal-stem; (6) the longer and later form in 
which '80 is added to the perfect-stem, including the ordinary 
forms amavero, etc., and the syncopated forms amias80, etc.] 
To this view two objections are made: (i) that it does not 
account for forms like cap-80y rap-80j /axo (fac-so), prohibe88o, 
etc., where the present- and not the perfect-stem seems to be 
employed ; (2) that it does not properly account for the double 
5 ; the view that this ss is not a compensation for the loss of 
V or ui being not only conjectural, but contrary to the analogy 
of other contracted forms. Am(M)e80, by loss of v, would more 
naturally become amaeso, amd80, amdro; or if it did become 
ama/v80y it would contract to amavso or amu80 (cp. amdra/m>=i 
amaveram, nauta^navita, aeta8=:aevita8, etc.). Accordingly 
others explain these forms' as — 

2'. Formed from the j^^eseti^stem, like the Greek future in 
-0-6) : -50, '8im, -sere being respectively a future indicative, sub- 
junctive, and infinitive, formed by the addition of a to the stem; 
a final t or sometimes e of the stem being dropped, as in fae-so 
(faxo) from stem foci; sponso (spondso) from stem sponde; 
atisim {aud'sim) from stem avde. Other e- stems preserve the 
vowel, prohihessit, cohihe-ssit, etc. The double s in these forms 
and those from a- stems may possibly be due to a mistaken 
analogy from the forms amasse, consuessem, etc., for amamsse, 
consuevissem, etc. : or it may have been a mode of marking the 
accent, or of preserving by additional stress the characteristic s ; 
a single s between two vowels, as we have seen (above, p. 62), 
being very rare and almost always changed to r. It may be, 
therefore, that in pronunciation of these forms the desire to 
retain what was characteristic of meaning, viz. 8, struggled 
against the phonetic tendency to resolve 8 into r ; and that the 
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Latin Pu- Buccess of this effort affected orthography in the ss of the forms 

tures in -*o, , ^ o r j 

etc. in question. 

The objection urged to this explanation is the difficulty of 
regarding 88 as merely the result of accent in pronunciation; 
a view which has already been set aside in the explanation of 
the superlative termination -issimus (see above, p. 126): but 
upon the whole the difficulty appears less than those which 
attend the other explanation. 

[N.B. The verbs arcesso, capesso, faceaso, lacesso are prob- 
ably similar formations, originally future, from arcio {=^ad-cio, 
see p. 61), capio, faciOy lacio ; but they have been treated 
as present-stems, and so received fresh inflections of tense 
and mood. Similarly incesso {^inced-soy p. 70) is formed 
from incedo : and petesso or petisso (Cicero, Tuscul. II. xxvi. 
62 : Lucretius, iii. 648, v. 810) is probably a like form from 
peto. 

6. Tenses formed from the Perfect-stem (Pluperfect, etc.). 
Pluperfedb; (^) Greek Pluperfect, A preterite of aorist form from the 
Latin. root ec- {ia-'Ofi, ina-s, etc.) is added to the perfect-stem, the 
augment being prefixed. Thus from ttci^®, perfect-stem irtnoiB-, 
we have pluperfect €"!r€7roi6-€(ra{fi), whence Epic iirtwoiB^a, con- 
tracted naturally into eirerroiOrf, which is found in old Attic; 
'V being added as secondary form of i pers. inflection. In 
3 sing, however a became c, €7r€iroi^-6o-e(T), iirevoidee; and the 
natural contraction was to ct in iirfiroiBti, This €t having become 
usual in 3 sing, was transferred by a false analogy to i.plur. 
and dual {iTrcnoiBea-afuSj erroiBeafies, i7r€7roi6rifies), giving 6. g. -ctftcv 

as its termination, and then to i sing, giving -av instead of 
-rfv ; the extreme point of confusion being reached when in 
3 plur., where alone the full form was retained [tWirot^eo-ai^T)] 
and there was never any contraction, the « representing a con- 
traction was introduced, giving -eia-av as the termination. But 
this '€ia-av of 3 plur., though always given by grammars, h 
rarely found in the best M8S. of Greek authors : and many 
good MSS. of Plato and Thucydides give in i sing, -tjv, not the 
later and incorrect form -ctv. 

{b) Latin Pluperfect, Here -eram, -as, -at, etc. added to the 
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perfect-stem is obviously the same formation as Greek (<ra{fn) : Latin Piu- 
Latin retaining fuller forms in i sing, and 3 plur. 

(c) *Futurum exactvm* (Greek), by the addition of o- (see 
above, p. 200) to the lengthened perfect-stem in active voice 
Tc6vr}^(o (-ko-cd), ia-TT)$<a; to perfect-stem in the middle forms 
XeXv-fTOfiaif TTCTrpd^oficu^Treirpdy-arofiaiy yrypa^-o/uxc, etc. 

{d) * Futurum eocactum ' (Latin), by addition of er-o, etc., to 
perfect-stem (see above, pp. 200, 202). 

7. Iniperfect Tense (Latin). 

The imperfect in -6am, like the future in -ho, appears to be i^tin im- 

'D6rf6ct in 

an exclusively Italian formation, found in all Latin verbs except -^w*- 
sum, and supposed to be formed from the parallel root /%- as 
eram from es. Fu-am., then, is the original of -ham ; the process 
of change being according to some the loss of u and change of 
/ to 6, -fuam, -fam, -ham; according to others, loss of/ and 
hardening of the u (consonantal =11?) to h, -fuam, -uam, -^am. 
This termination -ham, -has, etc., is added directly to most pure 
vowel-stems, e.g. dd-ham, sta-ham, qui-ham, i-ham, and to 
derived vowel-stems in -a, -e {ama-ham, mone-ham) .: but with 
derived verbs in I (4th conjug.) and consonantal stems, a long 
vowel is inserted between the stem and the termination, e. g. 
cmdi-e-ham, reg-e-ham. In old Latin poetry this e is often not 
found with I stems, e. g. ai-ham, sci-ham (Plant., Ter., Lucr., 
CatuU.); «ervi-&a8 (Plant.) ; tnsam-6<w (Ter.); sa&oi-hat {Jjacr, 
V. 1003), etc. j and so in later poetry — avdi-hant (Catullus, 
Ixxxiv. 8) ; largi-har (Prop. i. 3. 25) ; leni-hant (Verg, Aen. iv. 
528), nutri-hant (vii. 485), redimi-hat (x. 638), etc. These 
instances are chiefly poetical, and the probability is that -Iham 
is not an original form, but a contraction for -ieba/m : and 
further, that for all derived verbs the form was originally 
-e-ham, but that with a- and e- stems it coalesced with the 
stem-vowel (mone-e-hamy mone-ham). The origin of this e is 
doubtful: some explain it as the lengthening of the ordinary 
connecting-vowel : others as being merely transferred from the 
derived verbs in e-, by false analogy, to the 3rd and 4th conju- 
gations; others (e.g. Bopp) as part of the suffix -q/a, which 
enters into the formation of derived verbs in a-, e-, i- (p. 194), 
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Latin im- and therefore confined in the first instance to these derived 
verbs. In support of this latter view it is urged that the 
parallel future form in -ho is general with some derived verbs 
(in 5- and e-, ist and 2nd conjugation), not unfrequent in 
others (t- stems), and very rare in consonantal stems. If this 
view be correct, the e with consonant verbs reg-e-ham, etc., will 
be the result of false analogy from the vowel or derived stems 
' in a-, e-, i-. Another suggestion, that in the long e we have 
the effect of a stem-vowel coalescing with the augment prefixed 
to the auxiliary {e-ham), contradicts all analogy, not only of the 
Latin language, which exhibits no trace of having used the 
augment, but also of the Greek, where in compound tenses 
the augment always leaves the auxiliary $tnd takes its place 
at the beginning of the whole compound, e. g. Tkva-a not Xv-eara : 
so too in Sanskrit, drdik-sham, not dik-a-sam. 

The original quantity of d in the termination -ham is pre- 
served throughout, except in 3 sing., which was shortened (as 
(muity monet, regit, etc., see p. 164) in dactylic verse, from 
Ennius downwards ; the old quantity being seen in Enn. Ann. 

141,— 

'Noenum rumores ponebat ante salntem;* 

and (perhaps as an intentional archaism) in Verg. G. iv. 137 ; 
Aen. V. 853. 

8. Aorist Passive (Greek). 

Greek Aorist The two passive aorist-stems in the Greek verb are dis- 
tinguished from other passive forms by active person-endings : 
whence it seems probable that their passive meaning lies in the 
stems themselves, i. e. in the elements e {rj) and $€ (Orj) appended 
to the verb-stem. The precise connection, however, of these 
elements with the meaning in question is matter of conjec- 
ture : — 

'Strong; or (i) For the 'strong' 2nd aorist-stem € is added to the root, 
raised in indicative and imperative to 1;, and treated as a root- 
vowel, the augment being prefixed. Thus from root (f>av- is 
formed the aorist stem €-<^ai/-€ ; indie. €'<t}dvr)-p ; imper. (f>dinf-$i ; 
conj. <l>av€'a, <f)avS> ; opt. (pave-irj-v, Curtius (Temp, und Modi, 
pp. 329-30) suggests that this e (or 4) has arisen from the root 
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jd-:=' to go/ which in Sanskrit is employed in the formation Greek 
01 passive verbs (cp. venum eo or t?ew60= passive of ven/u/m do aive. 
or vendo), and which e.g. in ^fjn has a causative force =' I make 
to go/ But this is only a conjecture : and it is equally pro- 
bahle that e is a mere increase of the stem, such as is found 
e.g. in the derived verbs, whose stems are sometimes treated 
as if their final letter were the final letter of the root itself ; 
compare Aeolic (^iXij-zit. 

(2) The *weak' or ist aorist-stem is distinguished from ^^^i^?^- 1^ 
other by 6 between the verb-stem and e (7). We may say either 
that € (1;) is appended to the verb-stem increased by 6 (instead 
of to the pure verbal-stem as in 2 aor.) ; or that $€ ($rj) is 
appended to the .pure verbal-stem ; analysing e. g. htpdxBriv 
(stem iTpay^) either into iirpdx-Bri'V or irrpdxO-rjv, The form 
probably stands in more or less close connection with numerous 
other formations in which the same consonant 6 appears : e. g. 
the present-stems rtXc^o), <f)$ivvdo!>, fuvvday npridat (stem npa- of 
mfATTprjfn), irXTjBca (irka-), cada (Epic)=€d-^a) (by dissimilation, 
see p. 75), from which with a further suflfix «e=Ja is formed 
the present-stem ta-Oie in iadua, or the preterites tfaxf-O-ov, fjfivva^ 
6'ov, fiy€p€-6'OPTo, etc. This d is perhaps the remains of the 
root 6c' (cZAa-)='to place,' used in the sense of *to do' or 
* make ;' and in the $€ (Brf) of i aor. pass, we may perhaps 
recognise a combination of this root $€- with the €=ja already 
mentioned. But how it comes to have a passive meaning is an 
unsolved difficulty. 

(3) From these two aorist passive-stems are formed two Greek Fu- 
futures by the addition of the ordinary future termination 
(see p. 199) with middle person-endings, (ftavrj-aofiai, Xv^ri-ao/juu, 
They are apparently late formations ; the weak aor. in -Oqa-ofmt 
not occurring at all in Homeric Greek, and the strong aorist 
only in fuy^a-earBw, (II. x. 365). 

9. Tenses of the Subjunctive Mood in Latin, Latin Sub- 

jimcliiye * 

(i) The Present Subjunctive has been explained above, Present.' 
pp. 172, 174. 

(2) Im/perfect Subjunctive. The -rem which in ist, 2nd, and Imperfect. 
4th conjugations is added directly to the present-stem, and in 
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iSictivef'" 3^*^ conjug, with a connecting vowel e {ama-rem, mone-rem, 
Imperfect, avdi-rem, dic-e-rem), probably = -sem, i. e. -erem or -esem ; 
an optative form of eram, esam analogous to cmiem. Thus in 
I plur. eremu^y eramus ; amemus, amamus. This -erem (-esem) 
therefore originally =e«a-i-m (see above, p. 175). For the 
double 8 in essem, the ordinary imp. subj. of simh, different 
explanations have been suggested. Pott, followed apparently 
by Boby (Latin Grammar, § 609), makes essem^es-sem, the 
first s belonging to the stem, the second to the suffix -sem 
{-rem). But in the plup. Buhj^fecissem evidently=/ect + -««»», 
and the two forms can hardly be treated differently : moreover 
we have traces in old Latin of both forms with a single 8, e. g. 
eset, esetisy esent on S. G. de Bacch. (Appendix I. ii) ; fuisem 
is also said to occur. The form essem from edere is a case of 
assimilation =ec^semy similarly possem^^pot-sem {pot-est, pot- 
ts), /errem=z/er-sem, <vellem==vel-8em (see above, p. 70). 
Pluperfect. (3) The Pluperfect Subjunctive is apparently formed in the 
same way from the perfect-stem, by adding -sem, the 8 becoming 
88 in the ordinary conjugation of all verbs ; amavi-saem, reosi- 
S8em. Schleicher (Gomp. § 301) thinks that the forms vixem 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 118), extinxem (Aen. iv, 606), eonfluxet (Lucr. 
i. 987), etc., are not, as is usually supposed, syncopated forms 
of viodssem, eocstinxissem, eonfluxiseety etc., but relics of an older 
formation by the addition of -sem to an older perfect-stem 
without i or is : the ordinary forms in "issem being an addition 
of 'Sem t6 the -t«, which, as we have seen above (p. 182), there 
is reason to suppose was characteristic of the perfect-stem, sur- 
viving in the terminations is-ti, is-tis, is-se. The comparison 
however of these forms with those acknowledged to be syn- 
copated, e. g. dixtif mteUeostif misti, accestis, consumpse, traxe, 
promisse, etc., rather points to the conclusion that the pluper- 
fect forms in question are later contracted forms. 
Perfect. (4) The Perfect Subjunctive is formed by adding '8iin=z-siem 

to the perfect-stem in t- : thus /ed-siem, which becomes fece- 
rim ; the formation thus bearing some analogy to that c^ the 
perfect subjunctive passive by the auxiliary sim {amatus aim), 
just as 'the ' futurum exactum ' amav-ero bears to the fui pass. 
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amcUus ero. The original length of the I in slm=^siem appears 
inftieriSj dederU (Hor. Od. iv. 7. 20), dederUis, etc. ; though, as 
has been already noticed (p. 172), the confusion with i of the 
*futurum exactum' has led to frequent intermixing of the quan- 
tities in both tenses * ; * is properly characteristic of perf. subj., 
i of completed future indie. 

IlTFINITIVES AND PaETICIPLES. 

The Infinitive is not a * Mood/ its various forms being infinitive 
nothing more nor less than cases of verbal nouns : and Phi- classed as a 

* Mood.' 

lology and Grammar alike must begin by getting rid of the 
misnomer * Infinitive Mood,' for the proper understanding of 
its real nature and historical development. The analysis by 
Grammar of the syntactical uses of the infinitive points to its 
being a verbal-noun, sharing the properties both of noun and 
verb ^ : (i) of a noun, in that it expresses the action of the verb 
in general, like nouns of action, and in Greek becomes a verbal- 
noun by combination with the article; (2) of a verb, in ad- 
mitting inflections of voice and tense, in governing the case 
of the verb to which it belongs, in -being qualified by adverbs 
and not by adjectives, and (in Greek especially by combination 
with hv) in sharing the functions of mood in oratio ohliqua. 
And the analysis by Philology of the forms of the infinitive 
leads us still more surely to the same conclusion ; so that there 
is no class of grammatical forms of which the first origin and 
subsequent development can be more certainly traced, and 
a meaning more clearly seen to underly what meets us in 
Greek or Latin Grammar as an apparently unmeaning form. 

I. In Greek we find two forms of infinitive, (i) the older Greek Infl- 
Homeric infinitive in -ficpcu, -fA€v (Jed-fievaij dfivi/e-jji^v) ', (2) the -/mei/ot, -/iacj'. 
form in -cvai, -eiv (XcXoiTr-eWt, Xcwr-etv). -fievat corresponds to 
Sanskrit mane {manai), the dative of a sufiix man-, by which 
a large number of nouns are formed in Sanskrit, Greek, and 
Latin ^; e. g. from Sanskrit gnd, *to know,* is formed {g)ndman, 

^ For examples of this confusion, see Boby, * Latin Grammar/ § 592. 

^ See Roby's * Latin Grammar/ vol. ii. §§ 1342, 3. 

^ See Max Muller's ' Chips from a German Workshop/ vol. iv. p. 33. 
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nSiJein^^ Latin {g)nomeny that by which a thing is known, its tuime : 
it^vtu, iiw, -vrhile from the corresponding Greek stem yw»- is formed yw- 
/ioov (yvw-ftof-or) = * a knower/the suffix -ftov, -fuv (=-mem) being 
used in Greek chiefly for forming masculine nouns, rkrifitop, 
irotfiTjv, etc. In Latin -m^ is a common termination of abstract 
nouns in the neuter gender, e. g. teg-meriy sola-men, ca/r-men, 
tutormen, etc. : and if we took the dative case of one of these 
forms to express the object of doing anything, and said canes 
fecit tutamini domum, we should have an exact equivalent to 
the Homeric expression kvvos mv^e <f>v\cur(r€fi€vai d6fiop, 'he made 
dogs for the protection of the house.' Thus the notion of 
purpose or object is in reaKty the primary notion of the infini- 
tive; and the expression in English of both dative case of 
nouns and infinitive by the same preposition fo (*I come to 
say this to him ') reflects a philological truth. 

[The above explanation of -/xevat is that preferred by Professor 
Max Mtiller, to whose 'Chips from a German Workshop,' vol. iv. 
I am indebted for the statement here given. There is, however, 
another explanation, viz. that -/xei/ot is the locative of a suffix 
-mana {-mana-iy cp. p. ii8), which, as will be shown below 
(p. 216), appears as a participial suffix in Greek (<l>€p6'fi€P0's) 
and in the isolated Latin form ama-mini (sc. estis, see p. 167); 
'ficvai would, on this view, be a locat. sing. fem. of a verbal- 
noun formed by this suffix, analogous to x^f^-^*^ from stem x°f^-- 
This explanation appears at first sight more suitable in the case 
of I aor. infin., e.g. \varai from stem Xv<ra- (p. 197): but it 
cannot show the same clear coincidence of form and meaning 
as the other view; and the analogy of -/ifv-o*, when the con- 
sciousness of its being a dative was lost, would tend to produce 
similarity of termination in Xvaraij though the dative of stem 
Xvaa- would properly be something different (Xva-a-m, \vaa-, see 
p. 120). The -m, however, was not felt to be dative any more 
than locative, and would assert itself by analogy as the right 
termination.] 

The infinitive in -fiev is probably an abbreviation of that in 
'fjLcvai; though it has been suggested that -fiev may be an 
archaic accusative corresponding to Latin accusatives like teg- 
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men, etc., and expressing ihe general object of certain acts or 
movements. 

But besides the form in -uevai, we find a form in -cwu ; thus ?. Infinitive 
m Homer we find both t-fievm and l-evcu, cfi-fievm {^ia-fUvcu) and 
eipcu (=€cr-€yat). Bopp and others have accounted for this form 
by supposing the loss of /i : but it is more probably a collateral 
formation from another suffix -van or -an, added to verbal 
bases in the Indo-European languages. * By the side of ddman, 
the act of giving, we find in the Veda dd-vcmy the act of 
giving, and a dative dd-vdne, with the accent on the suffix, 
meaning "for the giving," i. e, "to give." Now in Greek 
this V would necessarily disappear, though its former pre- 
sence might be indicated by the digcmima aeolicwm. Thus, 
instead of Sanskrit ddvdne, we should have in Greek hoFhat, 
boevcu, and contracted hovvan. ... In the same manner elvai. 
stands for iar-Ftvaij ia-ivcu, eivcu, eti/m. Hence Uvai stands for 
iFcpai, and the accent remains on the suffix -van, just as it 
did in Sanskrit.' 

The regular infinitives of the perfect active (XcXotw-cVat) and 
of the verbs in -/** (diScJ-vai, iard-vai, TiQe-vai) should be referred, 
according to Professor Max Muller, to the parallel suffix -cm, 
dative -erne, for which again he quotes parallel forms in the 
Sanskrit of the Veda. Schleicher, who regards these forms as 
locatives, refers them to a kindred suffix -ana, which appears 
in the formation of substantives in Greek {bpar-avo-p, rvfAn-avo-Vj 
ayx'^vri, <rr€<(>-avo-Sy etc.) and Latin {pag-ina, dom-ino-8, sarc- 
ina, etc.). 

The ordinary infinitive in -etv is generally regarded as formedy^nflnitive in 
by transposition of -ew : e. g. (^eptvt becomes <f>€p€iv, just as <^€/>e- 
o-i becomes <^€pets (above, p. i6i). As to the form tf>€p€viy \ 3 
opinions differ: some regarding it as a phonetic corruption 
of <l>€p€vai, while others, who hold that <l>€pevai is dative, suppose 
the existence of a locative in -t side by side with the dative 
in -ai^. The Doric form in -tv, e.g. o«S6i'=aftS€tv, appears to 
arise from dropping the final i, instead of throwing it back into 

* Max Muller, * Chips,* iv. p. 35. 
P 2 
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the previous syllable ; compare the Doric form of 2 sing. a/mcX- 
y€s with the ordinary form dfiiXyds^dfJXyeai, 
Infinitive in The middle and passive infinitives in -aStUy -Oai {hibo-adm, 
TV7rT€^<r6ai, Terv<t>-6ai) are explained by Schleicher and others 
as dative feminine formations from a suffix dhij i. e. dhj-ai, Bjat. 
The <r in -a-dai may possibly owe its origin to analogy from 
other middle forms with a-O, viz. -ade, -vOov, -vOriVy -ardtav, in 
which or is perhaps original (see above, p. 170) ; or it may be 
a phonetic strengthening of -Bai (see p. 162, on the 2 sing. 
-a-Oa) ; or it may be (as Bopp suggested) the reflexive pronoun 
0-6=1 expressive of the middle and passive voice, as in Latin, 
prefixed to the termination -Bm ; or -aBai may arise by regular 
phonetic processes of assimilation and dissimilation from -Bjm 
(a view stated, but not explained, in the manual by Baur re- 
ferred to in the Preface). The existence of so many different 
explanations only shows how little can really be known with 
certainty of the origin of this form. In rerv<^-^at=r6rwr-cr^a/, 
a has been omitted for phonetic reasons, and n* assimilated 
to B, 

II. The forms of infinitive in Latin are : — 

(i) Active : -re in amare, monerCt etc. 

-se of perfect amcwisse, and esse, posae, 

-le in velle, nolUt mcHle. 
(ii) Passive : -ri or -» in amari, moneri, regi. 

'ier (archaic) in farveur^ etc. 

Latin infi- (i) The three terminations of infin. act. are really the same, 
tive-*e, -re. viz. -86= -861, originally the dative case of a verbal substantive 
whose stem ended in -as, dat. -a8ai; the -as being the same 
termination as that of fern, substantives in -€8 {sedes, lobes), or 
neuter in -ils, -i6r= Greek -05 (genu8, rohv/r, yevos), Sanskrit 
has a corresponding dative formation, also used as infinitive; 
e. g. giv-dse (from giv, * to live '), kar-dse (root ka/r-) : and 
Latin 'z;eAe-r6=: Sanskrit vah-ase. 

The older form -se is retained in the perfect amavis-se (the 
perfect-ptem ending in -i5, see above, p. 182), in esse, Ho be,' 
and es-se^ed-se, 'to eat,' and in po8-8e=:pot-8e ; 8 is assimilated 
to the final consonant of the verb-stem in ferre^erse, and veUe, 
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noUe, maUe^vel'Se, noise, mal-se. When added to the present- Latin Infi- 

-^ nitive Ac- 

stem 8 becomes r after the vowel of d-, e, and 1- stems, and tive. 

the connecting-vowel by which it is attached to consonantal 

and u- stems {reg-e-re, trihu-e-re) ; the -i of i- stems becoming 

e, as in cape-re, present-stem co/pi-, 

[It should be noted that some philologists consider -ere='ese 
z=:-a8a% and not -r^, to be the infinitive suffix^. On this view 
the penultimate ^ of reg-^re, ca/p-ere is part of the original 
suffix, the % of stem ca^^n,- disappearing before it : while in amdre, 
monere, audire, the initial e of the suffix is aborbed into the 
long vowel of the stems ama-y mone-, audl','\ 

The final vowel of the infinitive was originally e (=ei, (d^), ^'^?*^ 
and traces of this are found in Plautus, e.g. True. ii. 4. 74 
(iambic trimeter) : — 

'Non a(ides aliquod mihi dare muniiscalum?* 

• 

and Fseudolus, i. 3. 135 (Weise), trochaic tetrameter catalectic : — 
'Ego scelestus nunc argentum prSmere possiim domo.' 

It is still oftener found before the 'caesura* pause in tetrameters 
and tetrameters catalectic, e.g. Asinaria, ii. 4. 14 (iamb, tetram. 
catal.) : — 

'Abscede, ac sine me hunc pdrdere, qui semper me ira inc^ndit.* 

So dare, Ter. Heaut. iv. 4. 2 (724) and other examples quoted 
by Wordsworth (Fragments, p. 152) from Corssen. 

The other Italian dialects have an infinitive form in -owi, 
'Vm, -o, apparently an, accusative case of a verbal substantive 
formed from the verbal-stem without any suffix, like vemmiy 
pessum, in venum eo (veneo), and pessum do ; and the ordinary 
supine in -um to which attaches a dative or infinitive meaning, 
e. g. spectatum veniunt, * they come to see,^ 

(2) Passive infinitive in ri-evy i-er (-rt, -t). 

(a) One explanation of these forms makes i-er^i-sey i. e. a Passive in- 
passive or reflexive formation from the infinitive active ana- 
logous to amo-r from <mio- (see p. 167). Thus amari-er^^ 



* Roby, 'Latin Grammar/ i. § 611. 

' See Corssen, Ueber Anssprache, etc., ii. pp. 474, 5, 2ud ed. 
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Latin infi- amcure-se : while for consonant-stems a shortened form of in£n. 

sive in -ier. act. is assumed, e. g. dice- or dici-y whence did-er. It is, how- 
ever, contrary to the phonetic analogy of Latin that -se should 
thus become -er; amare-sey dici-se would naturally become 
amareSy dices , or dicisy as in 2 sing, amarts^amasi-se (p. 167). 
And if the final r of -icr=re=5e, as in AmoTy then no account 
is given of the preceding e. 

(6) To escape these difficulties Corssen devises a new theory, 
viz. that -r=-r6=-*e the reflexive pronoun, and that the rest 
of the infinitive in -ier is a feminine substantive with a suffix 
-sia (after vowels), or -ia (after consonants) : e.g. from stem 
ama-y amasia'Sey amorsieSy ama-rier; from stem die-, dic- 
ta-sCy dic-ieSj dic-ier. 

These substantives would be analogous formations to gloria, 
curiay etc., and the vowel change from a to e analogous to 
that between materia and * materies. The theory is perhaps 
more ingenious than convincing, the mode of composition 
which it postulates being difficult if not impossible to parallel ; 
and though it avoids difficulties which beset other explanations, 
it must be ranked with them as a hypothesis upon which little 
evidence can be brought to bear in either direction. 

Koby (Latin Grammar, §§ 614, 15) gives substantially the 
same explanation as (a) above. Without committing himself 
to the phonetic change of -se to -er, he holds that the ordinary 
passive suffix -r (I presume after it had taken that form, and 
its origin as = -5e had possibly been forgotten) was * added to 
the active infinitive in the form of er,' the final e of infin. act. 
taking the form of i before -er on the principle of dissimilation 
(see p. 59). The final r was then dropped, because of its ill 
sound after another r, and ie contracted to ^. The stages of 
change on this view are amare-er, amari-er, amarie, amari. 
For the shorter forms in consonant and i- verbs (dici-er, capi-er), 
he accounts in the following way : if the process above described 
had been followed in these verbs, then, because the penultimate 
vowel of infin. act. was short {dicere)y the syllable er would 
have come twice over (dicMer) ; but the instinctive desire for 
economy of utterance dropped the first er, i.e. -ier was appended 
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directly to the final consonant of the stem. In the absence of 
evidence for the date and exact process of the supposed changes, 
this view is perhaps as likely to be right as any other. 

The period of transition between the two forms (-ier, -i) can Transition 
be approximately defined ifrom 220-120 B.C. The *Lex Acilia -t. 
Repetundarum,' circ. 123 b.c., offers the latest example from 
inscriptions of the form in -ier, which form may therefore be 
presumed to have passed out of common use after that date. 
It also offers the first example from inscriptions of the other 
form in -i (darei, § 9) : but the introduction of this form 
must have been considerably earlier, as it is more common even 
in Plautus and Terence than that in -ier. The dates mentioned 
will probably represent with tolerable accuracy the period of 
fluctuation, before which -ier, and after which -i, was the regular 
use. In the poets of the Later Republic and the Augustan 
period, Lucretius, Vergil, Horace, etc., the form in 'ier is an 
intentional archaism. 

Perfect Participle Active (Greek) : — 

An Indo-European sufiix -vant appears to have the meaning ^^le Ac-' 
of 'possession of* or 'supply with' anything; e.g. Sanskrit *Jj^®'^^^*'^^ 
agva-vdn (stem afi;a-i;an^)=* supplied with' or 'possessed of 
horses.' In Greek this suffix appears as -f evr, which (with loss 
of digamma) is found in the adjectival termination -etr, •€arara=. 
-evT'S, -^vT-ja : lxBv6'€iSy vi<l>6'€ts, x^/)t-«y, etc. (stem IxBvo-ptvTy 
vi(f>6'f€VT, xapl-Fevr), In Latin it becomes 'Vans, and (on analogy 
of 0- stems) -vonsOy -vosOy which (with loss of v) appears in the 
adjectival termination -050- ; /ructu-osOy lumin-oso, forma-oso 
(/orm-080, an older form formonso being actually found in MSS. 
of Vergil, etc.). 

The same suffix was also used to form a perfect participle 
active, which (as the perfect itself) is expressed in many lan- 
guages by an auxiliary denoting 'possession,' 'I have done.' 
In Greek the final t of -vant is retained, the n being lost, as in 
the ordinary perf. partic. active -as^For-s, neuter -6s = For (the 
stem Appearing in oblique cases -6t-o5, -<Jr-i, -oT-a) : the feminine 
-Via hemg=^'V(rja from -vasja^^vcmS'jaf i. e, the suffix 'Vant-\- the 
feminine suffix -ja (see p. 100). The effect of the digamma is 
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seen in such forms as €frra-6Tes (Epic), which later Greek con- 
tracted into iarSn-es on analogy of other contracted forms, but 
which was preserved from contraction while a consciousness of 
the original digamma in iara-Forcs survived. 
Present Participle Active. 
Present This (as well as the future and aorist participles) is found in 

Active -ard, Greek and Latin, and in other Indo-European languages, by 
a shorter suffix -ant or -nt (with consonant and vowel-stems 
respectively). Thus in Greek, from verb-stem eo--, <t>€p^, we 
have part, cct-om--, <^fp-ow- ; from stem loro-, tara-vr- ; vt-s in 
nom. sing, sinking to v or r with long vowel preceding. So 
from elfu (Ja-fit), fa-ovT'S, eovr-s, €'Ci>v, later &v : from to-nyp 
(^OTa-)^ lara-vT-Sy laras : in I aor. act. Xvo-o-it-s, Xv<raf : and in 
I aor. pass. XvBfVT-s, \v6fU, The feminine forms are due to 
addition of -^a .* thus ia-ovr-ja, iovr-ja, cova-a : laTaaa=^ltrrdvT-ja'y 
and in i aor. Xva-daa^Xva-ajn-ja, the combination vt sinking to 
o- (as in 3 plur., p. 164) with compensatory raising of the pre- 
ceding vowel, and the j sound disappears, but remains in fern, 
substantives, — yepov^ria := y€povT-J€iy etc. 

In Latin the ordinary participle stem is ent- (older ont^, unt-, 
in e-imt-is, etc.). Praesens, ahsens preserve a participle of 
sum, which exactly corresponds to that of diu given above, 
e.g. (e)s-ent'S=::iiT-6vT-^) the termination -nts of nom. sing., 
which in Greek becomes -fov (or in i aor. -as), becoming -ns by 
the phonetic laws of Latin. The feminine forms corresponding 
to those of Greek are not used as participles, but are common 
as feminine substantives, sapient-ia', dbundant-ia, etc. 
Greek Middle and Passive Participle in -fievos : — 
Mid(ge The participial suffix -ficvo-, by which are regularly formed 

Participle the present and future, middle and passive, the aonst middle 
and perfect passive participles, seems to represent an original 
Indo-European -mana, one of the many developments of the 
element -ma in the formation of nominal stems (see above, 
p. 95). In Sanskrit this appears as -mdnay forming middle 
and passive participles from the present and future stems, with 
a secondary form ana; in Zend as -mna and -ana, also par- 
ticipial ; in Latin as -min>o, -mno forming substantives like 
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ter -minus, fe-mina, alu-mnu-s, and with traces of a participial 
signification in the isolated verb-form of 2 plur. passive, ama- 
mini, etc. (see above, p. 167). 

Latin Past Participle Passive in -tus, and Supines : — 
The suffix 'ta (above, p. 95), one of the commonest noun- p^j^jf^* 
suffixes among Indo-European languages, seems- to have become ^JJ®*^®,"^ 
at one period a regular mode of expressing the idea of a perfect Suj)ine8. 
passive participle (' having been ' . . )• This function it retains 
in the Italian languages, e. g. Latin scripto-, TJmbrian screihrto, 
Oscan serif to- ; but here also there are many traces of a less 
closely dd&ned use of the suffix in the formation of verbal nouns 
both substantive and adjective ^, as in the Greek verbal adjec- 
tive termination ro-s, and nouns of action like Kpi-rffs, ttoitj-ttis, 
etc. Such traces are found in the many verbal substantives 
in -tus, declined sometimes as 0- stems, more often as «^- stems, 
— gemi-tus,fremi-tus,par-tu8, etc. ; and the * supines ' in -Mm and 
'U, which are obviously accusative and ablative cases respec- 
tively of such a verbal substantive, often not to be distinguished 
in form from the substantive itself actually in use. Compare, 
for example, the substantive visus as used by Verg. Aen. ii. 212, 
'Dififugimus visu exsangues,' with the supines visum, visu of 
the verb video. Th^ perfect part, passive, supines, and such 
verbal substantives, have therefore one common element of 
formation, viz. the suffix ta- {to-, tu-) ; and the stem formed by 
the addition of this suffix is sometimes spoken of as the ' Supine- 
stem,' understanding by that term the base or stem common to 
these various formations from verbal-stems. And in treating 
here of the formation of the past participle passive in -tus it 
will be convenient in some cases to borrow examples from the 
head of * supines ' or * verbal substantives.' 

The addition of the element -to to the verbal-stem is marked Phonetic 

Changes of 

in some cases by certain phonetic changes, which may be shortly Vowei-stems 
noticed here. In the formation from e- stems, the stem- vowel of -to. 
becomes shortened to % in Latin, e. g. monl-tus (mone-), taci-tus 
{tace-). With d- stems it generally remains as in am^-tus, but 

^ A list of Latin verbs, with their perfects, supines, etc., is given in 
Boby*8 'Latin Grammar,* i. oh. xzx. pp. 239-264. 
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Phonetic is sometimes shortened to I, domi-tua {domd-), oMoni-tus {tond- 
addition of re); this i being absorbed by a preceding v in adju-tu8-=adju- 
Suffix -tM* m-tus (juva-), and tow<ws=Zaw-<t*» (wiva-), cp. caiUvrS^cavi- 
stems. ^i*« (cave-), and fotus, moius, in which the v sound has also been 

absorbed into the preceding vowel. With I- stems the i re- 
mains, as in cnidi-tiiSy moU-tus ; but is occasionally dropped 
out, as in sanc-tus {aancv-tus being also in use), com/per-tris (but 
perl-tus). 

From the cases above-mentioned, in which I, preceding the 
participial element -to, is a degradation of sound from a or e, 
must be distin^ished those in which I is either part of the 
stem, or a connecting-vowel. In g&n^l-tuBt vom-i-ttis, genA-tus, 
frem-l-tU8y and a few similar formations from consonant-stems, 
it appears to be a connecting- vowel introduced for the sake of 
euphony (see above, p. 157). Without it the forms from stems 
gem-y vom-y /rem- would, by the ordinary euphonic laws of 
Latin, either have lost their characteristic w, hecoming fren-ttiSy 
von-tuSy gen-tuSy or have assumed the ugly forms fremptus, 
vomptus, gemjptuSy by the insertion of p sound which seems to 
follow naturally upon the transition from m to iy *, or I [cp. 
sum-p-tu8, swn-p'siy tem-p-lum (r€fi-€wy)]. Roby (§ 698) sug- 
gests that the forms ali-tus (post- Augustan) and molttas from 
al-ere, mol-erey may be due to a desire to distinguish these par- 
ticiple forms from the adjectives altusy moltus ; and that strepi- 
tvSy genl-tus may have originally had stems in a- {strepa- and 
gena-y cp. gna-scoTy gna-tus). In pos-i-tus {pdno^=pos-nOy poa- 
ui) the connecting-vowel is employed, but not universally in 
the compound forms; e.g. repos-tvSy compos-tus and eomposi- 
tuSy sepos-tus and seposi-tus. 

Verbs in -^0, whose present-stem is formed by addition of 
i^ja to the verbal-stem (above, p. 193), generally affix the 
supine or past participle element direct to the verbal-stem, 
e.g. capi-o, cap-tus. Where I appears, it may be regarded 
either as the i of present-stem, or more probably as a connect- 
ing-vowel ; e. g. fug-i-tum {fugi-Oy fug-i, fug-c^y where the 
insertion of a connecting-vowel preserves the characteristic g, 
which otherwise would have become c before <, as in fractus 
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(see p. 46). So we have elic^-tum. but iUec-tum ; and in Past Parti- 

^ ^ ' , ' ciple Suffix 

certain words the connecting-vowel, not used before the past- -tu». 
participle and supine, is inserted before the fut. participle for 
euphony (or-tus, or-i-turus ; mor-i-turus ; par-i-tii/ruSy jpa/r-tas). 

Verbs in -uo (t*- stems) generally have u preceding t of par- 
ticiple or supine, e. g. acu-tus, exu-tus, imhvrtus, etc. The stem- 
vowel of such verbs being generally it, the u is perhaps due to 
coalescence of a connecting- vowel with the stem-vowel, e.g. 
imbiir-l-tysy imhu-tus, A few verbs retain iiy e. g. rU-tum (ac- 
cording to Varro rutum), the future participle being rit-i-turus, 
cp. oh-rutu8 : and clU-tus from clu-eo (icXi5-«), whence in-chi-tus. 

With consonant-stems the suflfix -t- appended to the verb- Addition of 
stem is sometimes softened to ^, usually by the influence of nant-stems. 
a preceding dental (all dental-stems having -stM, -sum in past 
participle and supine ^). The dental either drops out, the pre- 
ceding vowel being lengthened in compensation (e. g. dim-sum 
^=divid-tiMn, man'8um=zmand'tiim), or it is assimilated (mes- 
sum =z met-8um, quas-8u>m = qtuit-sum), Lap-svs from lah-or 
illustrates the same process after a labial : and fixus {^^fic-sus 
iovfi^-tus) after a guttural. The guttural, however, often drops 
out, e. g. 'pa/r-sv/m ^jparc'tv/m, spar-sus = sparg-tv^. [Fig-tus 
would naturally become fic-tus (see p. 47), and this would 
lead to confusion with^c-^w*, part, oi Jingo, And in this and 
most other cases of change to s, otherwise than after a dental 
(as above) or after a liquid and some other consonant {ard-, 
arsum, etc.), it is noticeable that the perfect active, if any, 
is formed with -si : so that the s of participle and supine may 
be the result of analogy from that of the perf. act.] 

Future Participle in -turns (Latin) : — 

The termination of the stem of fut. partic. active in -turo Connection 

•r 1 -n. • 1 /• of Future 

appears to represent an Indo-European -tara, a variety 01 -tor, Participle 
which is largely used in the formation of nouns of agency {-ta/r) Noun-suf- 
or implement {-tra). In Sanskrit and Zend the suffix appears as 
-tar, 'tra. In Greek it appears as -rep in va-Tfip, ira-Ttp-os', 
a-(aniip^=.(rw'€p-Sf etc. ] or -rop in prjfnopy prj-rop-os ', laroap, tarop-os, 

* For examples, see Roby, L § 707, 8. 
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etc.; and a feminine -rpia^ztar-ja is found in iroajfrpia, etc.; 
while in other cases the i of the feminine suffix -ja is thrown 
back into the previous syllable, e.g. (royrtipa=:(rQiir€p-jay i6T€ipa= 
d6T€p'ja (cp, p. 192). Another speciallj Greek form is a femi- 
nine stem in -TpiBz=tarid, formed by suffixing -id, e.g. irarpls, 
ira-rpiB-oi, -tra appears as -rpo or -6po (neut.), and -rpa, -6pa 
(fem.), e.g. vitr-TpO'V, apo-rpo-v, prj-Bpay poK-rpa (root pwc- of 

pa(r€r(ii>z=:fjMK'j(ii>)f Koip.fi'Opay etc. Latin has forms almost identical : 
pa-ter, ma-ter, etc. ; nouns of agency, as vic-toVy cen$or:=cens-tor, 
sponsor =8pond-tor J etc. ; of implement, as ara-tru-m, claus- 
tm-m^claud'tro-m, roS'tru-m^rod-tro-m, The suffix is also 
further increased by -ja to -trio-y -torio- {pa-trio-s, victoria) ; 
by 'ic to 'trie-, a feminine suffix, as in metrics ; by -two, as in 
doc-t(o)rina. To the longer form -tara corresponds -ttiro- of 
fut. partic. act, and feminine nouns of action, e. g. sepuUtura, 
usu/ra = ut'tif/ra. 
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Specimens of Latin InscriptionB from 250 B.C. to the close 

of the Bepublic. 

The following selection of Latin inscriptions is given as 
a fuller and more connected illustration of those gradual 
changes in the form of Latin words, to which incidental allu- 
sions have been necessary in the preceding pages. For the 
text of the inscriptions cited I am immediately indebted to 
selections made from the Corpus Inscriptionum Latino/rum 
(ed. Mommsen) and Eitschrs Friscae Latinitatis Monumenta 
JSpigrapMca by Messrs. Wordsworth (in * Fragments and Spe- 
cimens of Early Latin ') and Eoby (' Latin Grammar/ vol. i. Ap- 
pendix B) ; of the general accuracy of whose citations I have 
satisfied myself by comparison with the authorities whom they 
have followed. The inscriptions are all in ' uncial * (i. e. capital) 
letters. The vertical strokes denote the ending of lines on the 
original inscription : but in the version (in italics) of the 
Scipionic Epitaphs they mark the 'caesura' of the Saturnian 
metre. 

I. Epitaphs of the Scipios : — 

I. On L. Cornelius Scipio Barbatus, consul 298 B.C. (In- 
scription not later than 240 B.C.) 

Cornelius . lucius . scipio . barbatus . gnaiuod . patre | prog- 
natus . fortis . uir . sapiensque — quoius . forma . uirtutei . pari- 
stima I fuit — consol . censor . aidilis . quei . fuit . apud . uos — 
taurasia . cisauna | samnio . cepit — subigit . omne . loucanam 
. opsidesque . abdoucit. | 

Cornelius Lv>ciiis | Scipio Barbatus, 

Gnaeo patre prognatus \ fortis vir sapiensque. 
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Cujus forma virtu \ ti parissuma fuit, 
Consul, censor, aedUis | qui/uit apudvos 
Taurasiam Cisaunam \ Samniwm, cepit 
Subigit omnem Lucaniam, ohsidesque ahducit. 

2. On L. Cornelius Scipio, consul 259 b.c. (Inscription 
perhaps earlier than No. i.) 

honcoino . ploirume . coseutiont . r 
duonoro . optumo . fuise . uiro 
luciom . scipione . filios . harhati 
consol . censor . aidilis . hie . fuet . a 
Tiec . cepit . Corsica . aleriaque . urbe 
c^edet . tempestatebus . aide . mereto 

Hunc unv/m plurimi con | s&mtiunt romat (i. e. romae) 

honorum optimum fu \ isse virum virorum, 

Lu4iiv/m Scipionem, \ Filius Barhati 

consul, censor, aedUis \ hicfuit apudvos. 

Hie cepit Corsicam Aleri \ amque urhem ptignando ; 

dedit tempestatihus \ aedem merito votam, 

3. On P. Cornelius Scipio, perhaps son of Sc. Africanus 
Major, augur 180 B.C. (Inscription about 160 B.C.) 

quei . apiceinsigne . dial aminis , gesistei | 
mors . perfe tua . ut . essent . omnia | 
breuia . hon os . fama . uirtusque | 
gloria . atque . ingenium « quibus • sei | 
in . longa . licui set . tibe utier . uita | 

fa . cile . factei superases . gloriam | 
maiorum qua . re . lubens . te . ingremiu | 
scipio . recip t terra . publi | 

prognatum . publio . comeli — 

Qui apicem insignem dialis \ Jlaminis gessisti, 
mors perfedt tvxi ut \ essent omnia brevia : 
honosfama virtusque \ gloria atque ingenium, 
quibus si in longa licuis \ set tibi utier (i. e. uti) vita 
facile factis super asses \ gloriam majorum. ^ 
Quare Ivhens te in gremium, \ Scipio, recipit 
Terra, Publi, prognatum | Pvhlio Corneli (I, e^ Cornelio.) 
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4. On L. Cornelins Scipio, (uncertain who is meant). The 
inscription dates about 150 B.C. 

1. Cornelius . en . f. en . n. scipio . magna . sapientia I 
multasque . uirtutes . aetate . quom . parua [ 
posidet . hoc . saxsum . quoiei . uita . defecit . non ( 
honos . honors . is . hie . situs . quei . nunquam [ 
tdctus . est . uirtutei . annos . gnatus . xx . is | 
d 6i . s datus . ne . quairatis . honore | 
queiminus . sit . mand u 

Lucius Cornelius, Gnaeifilius, Cnaei nepos, Scipio 
magnam sapientiam mul \ tdsqv^ virtutes 
aetate cum parva \ possidet hoc saocum. 
quoiei (i. e. cui) vita defecit | non honos, honorem. 
Is hie situs. Qui nunquam | victus est virtute 
annx)s n4ii/us viginti | is Diti est mandatus : 
ne quaeratis honorem | quiminus sit mandatus. 

n. From the Senatusconsultum de Bacchanalibus, (or Epis- 
tola Consulum ad Teuranos,) 186 B.C.; cp. Livy xxxix. 8-18. 

censuere | homines . pious . u . oinuorsei . uirei . atque 
. mulieres . sacra . ne . quis quam | fecise . uelet . neue . inter . 
ibei . uirei . plexus . duobus . mulieribus . ploustribus | ar/bise 
. uelent . nisei . de . pr . urbani . senatuosque . sententiad . utei . 
suprad | scriptumest. baice . utei . in . couentinoid . exdei- 
catis . ne . minus . trinum | noun dinum . senatuosque . 
sententiam . utei . scientes . esetis . eorum . | sententia . ita 
. fuit . sei . ques . esent . quei . aruorsum . ead . fecisent quam . 
suprad | scriptum . est . eeis . remcaputalem , faciendam . cen- 
suere atque . utei | hoce . in . tabolam . ahenam . incei- 
deretis . ita , senatus , aiquom . cen suit | uteique . earn . 
figier , ioubeatis . ubei . facilumed . gnoscierpotisit . atque 
I utei . ea . bacanalia . sei . qua . sunt . exstrad . quam . sei . 
quid . ibei . sacri . est | ita . utei . suprad , scriptum . est . in . 
diebus . x . quibus . uobeis . tabelai . datai erunt . faciatis . utei 
dismota . sient in . agro . teurano . 

Censuere hominjes plus quinque universi, viri atque mulieres, 
sacra ne quisquam fecisse vellet, neve interibi viri plus duobus, 
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mulieribus plus tribiiSy adfaisse vellent, nisi de praetoris urbani 
seruUibsque sententia, uti 8upra scriptum est 

Haec uti in contione exdicatis ne minus trinwm nundinum ; 
senatusqtie sententuwi uti scientes essetis, Eorum sententia ita 
fuit : siqui essent qui advorsum ea fecissent, q^ua/m supra 
scriptum est, eis rem capitalem faciendam censuere, 

Atque uti hoc in tabulam dhenam incidereHs : ita senaius 
aequum censuit ; 

Utique eamfigijvheatis, ubi/acillume nosci possit; 

Atque uti ea Bacchanalia, siqua sunt, extra quam si quid ihi 
sacri est, ita uti scriptum est, in diebus decern, quibus vobis 
tdbeUae daJtae erunt, /aciatis uti dimota sint. In agro Teurano, 

III. Inscription of the same age as S. C. de Bacch., but less 
antique in spelling, (the former being of a more formal legal 
nature). The earliest example of doubled letters. 

laimiliuB . 1 . f . inpeirator . decreiuit | utei . quel . hasten slum 

. seruei | in . turri . lascutana . habitarent | leiberei . es 

sent . agrum . oppidumqu | quod . ea . tempestate . posedisent 

I item . poBsidere . habereque | iousit . dum . poplus . senatus 

que I romanus . uellet . act incastreis | ad . xii . k . febr 

lY. From an inscription at Polla in Lucania, recording works 
executed by P. Popillius Laenas, consul 132 b.c. 

uiam . feci . ab . regio . ad . capuam . et | in . ea . uia . ponteis 
. omneis . miliarios | tabelarios que . poseiuei . hince . sunt | 
nouceriam . meilia . ^ki . capuam . xxciin. | muranum . >kxxiiii 
. cosentiam . cxxiu | ualentiam . c^xxx . ad . fretum . ad sta- 
tuam . CGXXXi | et . . eidem .praetor . in | sicilia . fugiteiuos . 
italicorum | conquaesiuei . redideique | homines . dggggxyii . 
eidemque | primus . fecei .ut.de. agro . poplico | aratoribus 
. cederent . paastores | forum . aedisque . poplicas . heic . feci. 

[Note in this inscription the fluctuation between e, ei, i 
{homines, ponteis, feci, feed) and one example of doubled vowel 
(pa^astores),^ 

V. Two inscriptions found at Capua and Aeclanum, and 
assigned by Ritschl {Pr, Lat, Monvmenta, Lxm A, LXin C) 
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to the years io8 and (about) 90 B.C. ; but exhibiting in some 
forms (e. g. venerus, hidos, moiros) the spelling of a considerably 
earlier period. 

1. heisce . magistreis . venerus . iouiae . muru | aedificandum 
. coirauerunt . ped cc>l'XX et | loidos . fecenint . ser. sulpicio . 
m . aurelio . cof. 

Hi magistri Veneris Joviae murum aedificcmdum cwra/oervmi 
pedes CCLXX et ludos fecerunt^ Servio Svlpicio Ma/rco Av/relio 
etynsulibas. 

\cof . is a stone-cutter's mistake for cosi] 

2. c . quinctius . c . f . ualg . patron . munic | m . magi . min 
. f . sums . a . patlacius . q . f | un uir . d . s . sportas . turreis . 
moiros | turreisque . a . equas . qum . moiro | faciundum . coi- 
rauerunt. 

C. Quinctius, Caii fliuSy Valgus paJtronus municipiiy M. 
Magius, Minudi JiUus, Surus, A. Fatladtus, Quinti JUius, quat- 
tuor viri de senatus sententia portas, tu/rres, mu/ros, turresque 
aequas ewm, mwro faciwndum (error iov facivmdas) cu/raverunt. 

VI. From Sulla's Law *de xx quaestoribus/ b.c. 80; cp. 
Tac. Ann. xi. 22. 

q . urb . quei . aerarium . prouinciam . optinebit . eam | mer- 
cedem . deferto . quaestorque . quei . aerarium . prouin ciam | 
optinebit . eam . pequniam . ei . scribae . scribeisque . herediue 
I eius . soluito . idque . ei . sine . fraude . sua . facere . li . ceto 
. quod I sine . malo . pequlatuu . fiat . oUeis que . hominibus . 
eam | pequniam . capere . liceto. 

Vil. From Lex Julia Municipalis, B.C. 45. 

quae . uiae . in . urbem . rom . propiusue . . r . p . q . ubei . 
con tinente . habitabitur . sunt . erunt . quoius . ante . aedificium 
. earum . quae | uiae . erunt . is . eam . uiam . arbitratu . eius . 
aed . quoi . ea . pars . urbis . h . 1 . ob . uenerit . tueatur . isque . 
aed . curato . uti . quorum | ante . aedificium . erit . quamque 
• uiam . h . 1 . quemque . tueri . oportebit . ei . omnes . eamuiam 
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. arbitratu . eius . tueantur . neue eo | loco . ao . consistat . quomi 
nus . conmode . populus . ea . uia . utatur. 

[/> . ^ . is a mistake for 2> . m .:=pa8su8 miUe,] 

yill. A monumental inscription upon a young actress, dated 
by Mommsen (C. I. K. 1009) and Bitschl (Fr, Zat. Mon, 
Lzxxi.) at the end of the Kepublic, and exhibiting in the main 
the orthography familiar to us in classical Latin : most of the 
peculiarities being due to carelessness of the mason who cut 
the inscription (e. g. propiravit, line 7 ; denecavit for denegavit, 
1. 9 ; deposierurU for depostierunt, and infistae for infestae^ 1. 14). 
The *apex' (see above, p. 45) is found on two words only, leti 
(1. i) and h&ra (1. 7). 

Eucharis . licinio^ . I 
docta . erodita . omnes . artes . uirgo . uibcit . an . xiiii 



heus . oculo . errante . qi^i . aspicis . l^ti . domt^ 
morare . gressum . et . titulum . nostrum . perlege 
amor . parenteis . quern . dedit . natae . suae 
ubei . se . reliquiae . conlocarent . corporis 
heic . uiridis . aetas . cum . floreret . artibus 
crescente . etaeuo . gloriam . conscenderet 
propirauit . h<5ra . tristis . &talis . mea 
et . denecauit . ultra . uitae . spiritum 
docta . erodita . paene . musarum . manu 
quae . modo . nobilium . ludos . decorauichoro 
et . graeca . inscaena . prima . populo . apparui 
en . hoc . in . tumulo . cineremnostri . corporis 
infistae . parcae . deposierunt . carmine 
studium . patronae . cura . amor . laudes . decus 
silent . ambusto . corpore . et . leto . tacent 
reliqui . fletum . nata . genitori . meo 
et . antecessi . genita . post . leti . diem 
bis . hie . septeni . mecum . natales . dies 
tenebris . tenentur . ditis aetema domu 
rogo . ut . discedens . terram . mihi . dica« leu^m. 



APPENDIX II. 

A. — Adverbial Terminations in Latin. 

The following list of the various terminations of Adverbs, 
Prepositions, or Conjunctions in Latin will supply more or less 
obvious illustrations of the statement on p. 88, that they are all 
in their origin case-forms of Nouns. A few examples only of 
each are given; and for a more complete list the student is 
referred to Roby's Latin Grammar, i. §§ 508-547, from which 
this arrangement is borrowed. 

I. Vowel-endings: — 

-a .' edy hoc, circa, juoctdy supra, contra [ablative sing, feminine 
from Or or 0- stems] : anted, proptered, postilld, etc., seem to be 
accus. plur. neut. (see p. 147). 

'd : ltd, quid [apparently accus. plur. neuter], 

-ae : prae [probably locative -ai, or dat. with locative force]. 

-5: a common adverbial termination, originally ablative 
singular of -0 stems = older -oc?y cp. Greek ovtcd, ovras, . 

(i) From substantives: ergo (e/JV©), extemplo {^^extempulo, 
diminutive of ex tempore), iUico (in loco), modo, etc. 

(2) From adjectives and participles : cito, denuo {de novo), 
omnino, suMto, vero ; improviso, necopinato, etc* 

(3) Numeral adverbs; primo, secundo, etc. ; so immo (^imo, 
'at the lowest or least'), postremo, etc. [ablatives with local 
signification, — in such a place.] 

(4) Pronominal, chiefly of direction to a place (perhaps 
originally adverbs of manner or circumstance) : eo, quo-ad 
\ whither to '), iUoc (Plautus, later iUuc), intro, porro {iroppo)). 

Q 2 
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Adverbial Under this head come the adverbs of direction ending in 

terminations . « ^ j x j » -^ 

in Latin- -orsvs, -orsum, I.e. 'O-vorsuSf -o-vorsum, ' turned towards ; a com- 
bination analogous to qao-ad, ad-eo, 

(5) Adverbs formed by suffix -do : quando {qtuim-do), endo, 
or indu, an old form of in, seen in the forms endoperator, 
induperator (Ennius), and indigeo (tndu, egeo), 

-u : diu, noctUy du-dum {^diu-dvm, ?). Ablatives. 

-e: the common adverbial termination from positive and 
superlative adjectives with -0 stems [apparently ablative sing. ; 
see above, p. 117] ; e.g. valde, vereyfere,/erme. Apprime (prae- 
Ciceronian) is probably =a(2 prima, an adverbial expression 
analogous to imprimis; the -e being due to the analogy of 
other adverbs. 

-^ ; generally speaking a shortened form of the preceding (-c) 
termination, like abl. sing, in -^ of 3rd decl (p. 118). 

(i) From -o stems (as -e above): bene {bono-), male, su- 
peme, etc. ; and perhaps mact^ in the phrase m^cte mrtute 
esto, 

(2) From other stems : aibund^, facile, impune, magi, sponte 
(abl. of spons). 

'pe : a form of qui, e.g. nem-pe (=waw-/?e, cp. nam^rie). 

'Vi : perhaps =i;eZ, thus ne©c=*or not.' 

-ei : ecci^en-ce, sic, etc.; and appended to locative adverbs, 
hlc, iUlc, etc. (see p. 149). 

-qtti : a case-form of qui, appended to pronouns and pro- 
nominal adverbs (perhaps, as Roby suggests, a kind of redupli- 
cation) : quis-qite, qua/ndo-que, etc. ; so with prepositions and 
conjunctions, absque, atque {ac-que), namque, etc. 

-pti : suopte, etc. ; possibly =|3^fe, as in ut-pote, 

-de : in-de, un-di, etc. Perhaps =(fe (preposition) shortened 
by loss of accent. 

-ni : sine, pone (^=pos-ne). Probably the same as the in- 
terrogative particle ne, which again may = Tie, 'verily' (wrongly 
written nae from analogy of Greek val, vfi), 

-I (occasionally shortened to i) : — 

(i) Ablative cases of manner: qui, qum {qui-ne), si (abl. of 
a pronoun =* in which case'), sic (^=si-ce, *in this way'), utl 
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{prohB,h]j=quo-ti, 'in which way/ ti being=«t above), 6ret?i, Adverbial 

«^^,-7* • ^4.^ terminations 

procCivty etc in Latin. 

(2) Locative (or Dative) cases : illi, isti (Plaut., Ter.), more 
usually tUiCy istic ; herl, temperty etc. : and in the termination 
-bi of pronominal adverbs Hd, vM, etc. 

II. Consonant-endings (Labial and Dental) : — 

-b : aby db, «iit6= Greek diro, vno, Sanskrit apa, upa^ from 
pronominal stem -pa (p. 92, note). The form {mai suggests 
a locative case. 

-am : probably accusative cases, e. g. quamy obviarriy etc., and 
thence by analogy to such forms as coram {cum, os), perperam 
(per-per-am), * thoroughly ;' in termination fariam of bifariamy 
etc. ; and in suffix -dam appended to pronouns and pronominal 
adverbs — quidcmiy qiiondam, etc. (see p. 148). 

-om (-vm). Accusative cases : donicum (Plant.), later donecy 
dum, quom (cum); actutv/my circv/m, (stem circo-), clanculum, 
{clcmiy with diminutive suffix), ea^remumy pa/rumy etc. ; rv/rswmy 
adversumy etc. 

-em ; accusative cases : propediem ; -tern in autem, etc. (from 
pronominal stem ta-, see p. 148) ; -dem in quidemy etc. (cp. -dam 
above). 

-im: (i) in pronominal adverbs, with the meaning of *at* 
or 'from' a place; and so apparently a locative termination 
(see above, p. 119), e.g. iUimy hinc (Jiim-ce), enim {=in-imy 
im being locat. of is). 

(2) In termination -tim (sirn) of adverbs from or similar to 
past participles : raptim, conjuncttm, mixtim, strictimy etc. ; 
sta-tim (sta-re=^' a,s you stand'), confestim (perhaps from con- 
ferire), etc.; pa/rtimfhy vhertim, vidssmiy etc. These may also 
be locative cases, with the meaning of ' circumstance under 
which ;' but such a form as partim is suggestive of the accusa- 
tive case, which (as we have seen, p. 108) is thus formed with 
certain nouns of the consonant or t- declension. From verbs or 
nouns with a-, u-y or t- stems we have adverbs in -a-tim 
-U'timy -i-tim: e.g. certatimy nominatimy minutim ; gregcUimy 
turmatim, generatim, tributimy viritimy etc. 

'd in ad sed, handy apud is perhaps the old ablative suffix 
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(p. 117); and qw>d in quodsi, quod utinam, etc., is by some 
called an ablative. Bat Qt^(2=' because/ is most naturally 
accus. of respect (cp. Greek m and the use of 6=' whereas'); 
and the same explanation must hold in the other phrases with 
which it is compounded. 

-t in ast^ et, at, may be only a phonetic variety of -d {hatU 
and set are given as varieties of hand, sed) ; ut seems to be 
short for uti (above, p. 229). It is true that Greek a>r=^r, 
the ablative of os (see p. 116) rather points to the t as final; 
but then uti would be a different word: and as this is im- 
probable, it seems better to withdraw the suggestion implied 
on p. 88 that ins and ut are identical. 

-n : an = Greek hf, which by some is connected with avd ; en, 
in (endo) ; quin^=^qui ne, 

-I : procidf simtd (older 8emol=: simile), accusative neuter : vel, 
perhaps imperative of volo. 

-er: the suffix of the comparative degree (p. 125) in sup-er 
(comparative of suh=^'np ') and its compounds. 

■per : same word as per (preposition), connected with irapoj 
TTtp-qv, pierce, etc., always of time ; nuper (novumper), semper, 
etc. 

'ter : a common adverbial suffix from nouns of 0- and i~ 
stems, by some identified with -tv^ and Greek -^€v, and regarded 
as an extension of the ablative suffix -d or -t, by others con- 
nected with the comparative suffix seen in Greek -rcpo-?, Latin 
de-ter-ior, etc. (see p. 125). 

-tv^ : appears to = Greek '0€v, as -mtts of ist pers. plur.= 
Greek -fiev (see p. 160) and Sanskrit -tas of adverbs. 
-as : alias, foras, etc., accusative plural. 
'US : secus, tenus, etc. ; perhaps neuter accusatives. 
'is: (r)=.to« (tw*), neut. ace. of the comparative suffix (p. 
125) : magis^=^magios, nimis^r^nimios. Perhaps this is the 
origin of is in paullisper, tant-is-per, etc. (2) Ablative plur. in 
foris, gratis (gratiis), etc. 

-iens or -ies (p. 125) the suffix for numeral adverbs. 
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Table of Ca43eB used Adverbially in Latin. 


Cases used. 


Examples of Adverbs formed. 


I. Accusative — 




Sing. -m 


quom (cum), drcum, quam, obviam, prope- 




diem. 


» -d, -s 


quod, magis (-ios), secus. 


Plur. -as 


alias, foras, etc. 


-a 


quia, ita. 




Also neut. sing, and plur. of all adjectives. 


2. Ablative — 




Sing. -5 (-5), -a, -u 


ergo, Bubito, primo, illoc, modo, cito, ea, juxta. 




interea, diu, noctu. ' 


., -5 (-e). -i (-1) 


fSEUsiUime, bene, qui, brevi, uti. 


„ -d, -t, -tufl, -ter 


facillimed, baud, apud, ast, et (?), caeli-tus. 




firmi-ter. 


Plur. -is 


gratis. 


3. Locative — 




-ai, -ae, -i 


prae, illi-c, isti-c, heri. ' 


-bi 


ubi, ibi. 


-inn 

• 


illim, istim, illin-c. 



B.-— Table of Greek Case-forms used Adverbially. 

(Those which only exist as adverbs are called specially * Adverbial Cases,' or, 
WT6f(T€i9 idicu as distinguished from vt^jcus xoivcd.) 







Adverbs formed. 




Cases employed. 








Substantival. 


Adjectival. 


Pronominal. 


I. Accusative 


9lfcrjv, X^f*^* etc. 


Compar. neut. sing. 
Superlat. neut, plur. 








fuuepdv (sc. 6B^) 




2. Genitive (Local) 


, 





65, ivov, etc. 


3. Ablative — 








(l) Modal -a;$ 




-<w« ( = -<»T, Lat. 'od) 


&*, 5ira)9 


-« 




-a; (Lat. -o) in icdro;, 
KaTQjTipojf etc. 


&-d* 
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Oases employed. 


Adverbs formed. 










SubstantivaL 


Adjectival 


Pronominal. 


(2) Local -$€y 


otKO-^€V 

ovpcaf6-$tv {cadi-tus) 




i$€v, etc. 


4. Locative — 








(i) -ot, -ai 


oIkoi, x^f^ 




of, iroT, etc. 


(2) -Bi 


oUo^i 


y'€6-$i 


6^e, w«$^t 


5. Dative (Modal) -J 






^, yvep, etc. 


6. Instrumental — 






(I) -« 


teofuSfj 


Koiyf, vtQ, etc. 




(or? Dative) 


ffxo^ijt ffiwinj 


v6vTTj (Dor. iroyTo) 




(2) 


aiya 


r<ix<^ ^H^t ®^* 


7va 


(or ? Ace. plur.) 









N.B.— The adverbial forms in -17, -o, classed here as Instrumental cases, may pos- 
sibly be Dative Sing, and Accus. Plur. respectively. But the absence of U sub- 
scriptum ' in one case, and the occurrence of parallel forms in -a in the other, seem to 
point (cp. p. 123) to the -a of Indo-European instrumental case as a common origin. 
The pronominal adverbs ^, f irep, etc. appear to be dative cases with locative meaning 
arising from an ellipse of 689), as in the Latin expressions recta (via), qua, si qua 
{ratioTie), 

The adverbial . suffixes -Ba (local), -ko, -re (temporal), and 
-o-c (local, of direction towards) can hardly be assigned in their 
present form to any case-termination, but may be assumed to 
have had a similar origin to others which have been so 
assigned. 



C— Adverbs in Sanskrit. 

Simple adverbs : — 

I. From cases of nouns and obsolete words. 

(i) From nom. or ace. neuter of any adjective, and of 

certain pronouns and obsolete words. 
(2) From instrum. case (rarely dative) of nouns, pronouns, 
and obsolete words. 
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(3) From ablat. case of nouns, pronouns, and obsolete 

words. 

(4) From locat. case of nouns and obsolete words. 

2. Adverbial affixes: — e.g. -tas (cp. -Bev, Lat. -tus) with 
sense of 'with/ 'from;' -tra forming adverbs of place; -dd 
(Lat. -de) forming adverbs of time; -apt (also preposition) 
forming indefinite adverbs of time and pla>ce with interrogative 
adverbs (cp. Greek Tro-d-oTr-cJ?). 

3. Adverbial prefixes: — e.g. a-, 'privative' (cp. Grk. a-, Lat. 
m-, Engl, in-, un-); dtis-, dv/r- (Grk. bvfr-) implying 'badly/ 
' with difficulty ; ' «t*-, ' well/ ' easily ' (Gk. d). 

D. — Comparative Table of Prepositions in Sanskrit, Greek, 

and Latin. 



Sanskrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


a, 'to/ 'near to' 




ad 




&iufit Sp* adv. aiufit 


(a7^&- in compounds) Germ. 
urn- 




ivd. (adv. &ifw) 


(an- in an-helare, p. 149) 




dvT2 


ante 


apa 


dird 


ab, ab-8, ob 


(da, adverbial affix) 


hid. 


de 




th{'^iv-9, p. 149), €« 


in 




Ik, Ep. hi 


in 




1*, If c«*-o 


ex, e 


api 


Iir2 




antar 


teard (adv. xdro)) 


inter, intra 




/iCTd 


Germ, mit 


par&, * back/ * backwards ' 


irapd 




pari 


irfpi (Ep. adv. irepJ) 


per (per- in per-majjnus) 


pra 


9rpd 


pro, prae (pra-i) 


prati 


irpot, Ep, ir/wri 




sam 


civ, £iv (icaxfVf p. 47) 


cum 




vtr^/) 


super, supra 


upa 


vird, Ep. vnal 


sub 


X 
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Sanikrit. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


abhi, 'to/ towards* 


' Spurious Preposi* 


Other Prepositions of ad- 


adhi,* above* 


tions.' 


verbial form, many of 


anu, 'after' 


d(rcv 


them as adverbs. 


ati, ' acrofls ' 


^Xptf /*^XP« 


apud 


ava, 'down,' 'off* 


fura^h 


circum, circa, circiter 


ud(ut),* up/* upwards* 


tv€Ha 


cis, citra 


ni, * in,* • on.' • down * 


rXijv 


clam» coram 


nis, nir, * out * 




contra, erga, extra, infra 


vi, 'apart* 




juxta, penes 


N.B.— But few of these 




pone (posne), post 


are used as prepositions 




praeter, prope, propter 
secundum 


witn case of nouns ; 






they are more com- 
monly prefixes to verbs 


• 


trans, tra- 
ultra (cp. ultro) 


or verbal derivatives. 




versus, versum 



N.B. — The Sanskrit forms in C and D are taken from Monier Williams' 

' Sanskrit Grammar/ 






APPENDIX III. 

Derivative Verbs in Oreek and Iiatin, formed by addition 

f 

of the suffix 'ja. (See above, pp. 193, 194.) 

1. -oaf : -c^:=-($a>=-aa> ) 

-dre: -o^-ao ) *^ ^ 

e. g. Sanskrit da/mdj/dmi, Greek dafid<o, Latin domo {domao), 

Gothic tcrnija, German zdhme. 
Many derivatives in -av, -are are connected with fern, sub- 
stantive stems in -a ; e. g. Koiida>, KOfi^y Lat. como, with KOft»y, 
coma, KOfid'jcjy comd-jo. Others with -0 stems (originally -a) ; 
e. g. awtSi; (amo-y), a/rma/re {armo-) firma/re (Jt/rmo-). 

2. -eti': -«=-€tt) J ^, 
-ere: -eo ) '^ ^ 

e. g. apK€<Of Lat. arceo (owA^'dmi). 

3. -ow, -o<»=o;o)=rayamt. 

4. -i«v, -icD (or tffi)) ) 

> =v7a)=W90Wll. 

-ifcere, -wo j •' "^ 
So in Sanskrit gdtu-yami (gdtil), Greek yiy/av© (=garujomi), 
stem yrjpv-, 

-V In these the f arises from the effect of the j {y) 
somid upon a preceding consonant (see p. 7 2), gut- 
tural or dental ; e.g. &pwd(€W=-apna,y-jav {apTray-rj), 
> BavfidCeiv = Oavfxdb-jeiv {Bavfiar-), meCciv = nUy-jciv 
,^ (ircmcy-iiaif inUx-^vY olfiaCciv = olixcay-jeuf (otftoay-^), 

iXirlCfiv := iXnlb-jeiv, x^p'^C^^^^*- (x^/'*^"*'^' okoXvCciv 
(JiKoXvy'Tj). 
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7. -(ra€iv: tra=KJ, yj^ xjt Vi ^j' ®g- ^<»p^<rcrew (stem 0u>pr}K'), aX- 
Xoo-cTfiv \aXXay'fi)y 6pva-(r€iv {ppvx-rj), Kopvcra-iiv (<copv^-), ipea-- 
o-fiv (cpcT-jyr, fper-nos). See pp. 70, 7 1. 

8. -aip€iv=:dp'J€iv \ The J (y) sound being thrown back into 
-€ip€iv ^=€p-J€iv \ the stem syllable and becoming the vowel 

-vp€iv z=:vp-j(iv ) sound of i (cp. iJL€\uva= nekavja, p. 95), 

9. -dXXfty ^ 

_ .V. I Probably from >j : but as no noun-stems end in 
^. r X (SX'S excepted), these are derivatives from stems 
_ ,v. J "^ "^<*> ^^6 stem-vowel o being lost. 

I O. -aiv€iv 

j (y) sound thrown back as vowel into the stem 
syllable, as -aipciv, etc., above. 



"iveiv 



[A large number of examples imder each of the above heads 
may be found in Leo Meyer's Vergleichende Grammatik, vol. ii. 
pp. 1-78.] 



GENERAL INDEX. 



AblAtive, inflections of, in Latin, 

117. 
Accent, effect of, upon decay of 

Towel sounds in Latin, 56. 
Accusative, inflections of, in Greek, 

Latin, and Sanskrit, 108 sqq. 
Adverbs originally case forms, 88. 

— list of terminations of (Appendix 
II), 228-231. 

Agglutinative stage of language, 4. 

Alliteration, illustrative of the ten- 
dency to reduplication, 49. 

Alphabet, relationship of Greek to 
Phoenician, 39. 

— Phoenician, Greek, and Roman, 
comparative table of, 40. 

— Greek, changes and modifies^ 
tions in, 42. 

— Boman, changes and modifica- 
tions in, 44. 

Analogy, influence of, upon the 
forms of language : seen in dis* 
tinctions of gender, 100 ; -e« nom. 
plur. of consonant-stems, 106 ; 
declension of aim, ^tu«, and gen. 
sing, -is of consonant-stems, and 
-< of u- stems, 113; dative dual 
in Greek, 123; gen. sing, isfi, 
145 ; 'ffOa of 2 sing., according to 
Bopp, 162 ; amaminoTt 167 ; con- 
junctive of verbs in -/«, 172. 

Analytic languages, difference of, 
from synthetic, 151. 

Aorist, * simple* or 'strong,' 183; 
reduplicated, 184. 

— traces of in Latin, 185. 

— * weak' or compoimd, relation of, 
to strong Aorist, 196. 

— passive in Greek, 206. 



Aryan, use and meaning of the 

term, 9, 10. 
Aspirate sounds, and modifications 

of (spirants), 32, 33. 

— changes of, in Latin, 65. 
Aspiration of unaspirated letters, 

Assmiilation of vowels, 57. 

— of consonants, 69-72. 
Augment, in Greek and Sanskrit, 

theories of its origin, 155. 
Auxiliary verbs, traces of, in Latin, 
24. 

— (prosthetic) vowels and con- 
sonants, 78, 79. 

C 

Cases, original number of, 98. 
Chinese laoiguage, the, 4, 7. 
Chordae vocales, their part in the 

formation of sound, 28. 
Classification of languages, morpho- 
*logical, 4 sqq. 

— genealogical, 7 sqq. 

— of nouns, loi. 

— of pronouns, 136. 

— of verbs, 158. 

Claudius, the Emperor, his attempt 
to introduce new letters, 44. 

Comparative philology, questions 
treated by, i. 

Comparison of adjectives, 125; com- 
parative and superlative suffixes, 
ib. 

* Conjugations' of Greek verbs, 159; 
of Sanskrit, 186. 

Conjunctive, suffix of, 172. 

Connecting vowel, 157, 218. 

Consonants, meaning of the term, 29. 

— classification of^ 30-33. 
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General Index. 



Consonants, changes of, 59 ; general 
tendencies, ib. ; substitution, 61 ; 
loss, 66; assimilation, 69; dissi- 
milation, 74. 

— insertion of auxiliary, 75, 79. 

D 
Dative case, inflections of the, 1 20- 

Declensions of nouns, loi ; division 
of, into vowel- and consonant- 
declension, ih. 

Definite article, development of, in 
Romance languages, 35. 

Dental sounds, 32. 

* Dentalism,' 48. 

Derivative sufi^es used in forma- 
tion of noun-stems, 95. 

Derivative verbs, formation of, by 
suffix j'a-, 193. 

*Digamma Aeolicum,' the, 41, 64. 

Diminutives in -dlus, -ollits, -iUuSf 
-uUu8, 55. 

Diphthongs, formation o^ 35. 

— weakening of, to simple sounds 
in Latin, 53. 

Double consonants, when first 

written in Latin, 44. 
Dynamic change, 48 sqq. 

E 

Etymology, general principles to be 

observed in, 46, 47. 
' Explosive* or * momentary^ sounds, 

30- 

F 

Final sounds, loss of, etc., in Greek 

and Latin, 67, 68. 
'Fricative* or 'protracted* sounds, 

Future Active (Greek) in -<ra;, 199 ; 
in -w (Attic), 201 ; Latin in -bo, 
ib. ; in -«o, -einif -sere, 202. 

Future Passive (Greek), 207. 

' Futurum exactimi * in Greek and 
Latin, 202. 

G 

Gender, expression of, in Indo- 
European languages, 100-102. 
Genitive Case, inflections of, iii- 

115. 
Grimm's Law, formulae of, 81, 85. 



Grimm*s Law, original process of 

changes expressed by, 82. 
— illustrations of, 82, 86. 
Guttural sounds, 31. 



Imperfect Tense, forms of, in Greek, 
196; Latin {-bam), 205. 

— Subjunctive (-rem), 207 ; of tlfji 
and sum, compared, 196. 

Inchoative verbs, 194. 

Indistinct articulation, changes due 
to, 75-80. 

Indo-European family of languages, 
meaning of the term, 9; flubdi- 
visions oi^ 10, 11 ; comparative 
antiquity of, 12, 13 ; table of 
divergence of, 15. 

Infinitive, not a mood but a verbal 
noun, 209. 

— forms of in Greek, 210-212; in 
Latin, 212-215. 

Inflectional (or terminational) stage 

of language, 5. 
Inflections of nonns, meaning of the 

term illustrated, 92. 

— of verbs, variety of, 150. 

— eflects of phonetic change upon, 
ai-25. 

Inscriptions, specimeus of Latin, 
250-45 B.C., 221 sqq. 

Instrumental Case, inflections of, 
123, 124. 

Intensification of vowel-sound, 50, 5 1 . 

Iranian subdivision of Indo-Euro- 
pean fiunily of language, 10, 12. 

Isolating stage ; see ' Radical.* 



Keltic group of languages, II, 12. 
Kelts, their migrations, 13, 14. 
Koppa, the letter, in Phoenician, 
Greek, and Roman alphabets, 40, 

43. 

L 

Labial sounds, 32. 

Labialism, 47. 

* Lautverschiebung* of Grinmi's Law, 
82. 

Liquid sounds, 32. 

Locative Case, inflections of^ 118, 
119. 

Long vowel sound, attempts to ex- 
press in Roman character, 45. 



General Index. 
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M 

' Mediae/ meaning of term and va- 
rious names for, 31. 

Medial soimds, loss of, in Latin, 67. 

Middle Voice, a prior development 
to Passive, 165. 

Middle or ^j^assive (Medio-Passive) 
inflections, 1 66-1 71. 

Moods, number of possible, and 
meaning of term, 153. 

Mood signs, position and function, 

151. »53- 

— forms of (Conjunctive and Opta- 
tive), 172. 

Mutes, meaning of term, and other 
names for, 30. 

N 

Nasal sounds, formation o^ ex« 
plained and illustrated, 32. 

— influence of, upon preceding 
sounds, 73. 

— insertion or addition of (Nasalisa- 
tion), 51 ; employed in formation 
of present-stem, 190. 

National peculiarities of utterance, 

80. 
Nominative Case, inflection of, 103- 

107. 

O 

Optative, suffix of, in Greek, 173; 

forms of, traceable in Latin, 1 74 ; 

* Aeolic* in -ccta, 199. 
Orthography, fluctuations of, in 

Latin, 78. 



Palatal sounds, 31. 

Paradigms of noun-inflection, 127- 

133- 

— of pronominal inflection, 139- 
142. 

Participles, Perfect Active (Greek), 
215; Present and Aorist, 216; 
Middle and Passive in -fievos, 
lb.; Passive in 'tus, 217; Fut. 
Active in -turus, 219. 

Passive Voice, developed from 
Middle, 165. 

Perfect Active (Greek), strong and 
weak forms of, 1 78. 

— Middle and Passive, 178. 
Perfect-stem, formation of, in Greek, 

175 sqq. ; in Latin, 179 sqq. 



Person-endings of Greek and Latin 

verb, 153, 160 sqq. 
Phonetic change, influence of^ upon 

grammatical structure, 21-25. 

— general principles of, 27. 

— limited sense of, as invobmtary 
change, 48, 52. 

Plautine prosody, illustrative of de- 
cay of vowel-sound, 56. 

Pluperfect Indicative (Greek and 
Latin), 204; Subjunctive (Latin), 
208. 

Present-stem, its relation to the 
pure verbal-stem, 185. 

— diflerent formations of, classified, 
187. 

Pronouns, classification of, 134; in- 
flection of, 135-149. 
'Prosthetic* (auxiliary) vowel, 78. 

R 

Badical (or isolating) stage of lan- 
guage, 4. 

Keduplication, origin and general 
use of, 48. 

— employment of in Greek and 
Latin Perfect, 175, 179; Present- 
stem, 188. 

— 'Attic' in Greek, 176. 
Kelationship between languages, 

evidences of, 17. 

— illustrations of, for Indo-Euro- 
pean &mily, 18. 

— illustrations of, for Romanic lan- 
guages, 22, 23. 

Bomanic or 'Romance' languages, 

their descent from Latin, 19. 
Roots, definition of, 91. 

— list of pronominal, 91 note. 

Sanskrit, relationship of, to Greek 
mid Latin, 16. 

— alphabet, and value of to philo- 
logists, 36. 

Scipios, epitaphs of the, 221-223. 
Sclavonic group of languages, ii, 12. 
Semivowels (fricative consonants), 
as distinguished from mutes, 30. 

— in limited sense, consonantal 
sound of i, u, 34. 

Senatusconsultum de Bacchanali- 
bus, fragment o^ 223. 

Sounds, relative strength and phy- 
sical conditions of, 28, 29. 
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General Index. 



Sounds, relation of, to letters of the 

alphabet, 35. 
Spirants (8, z, /, v), their connection 

with spiritus asper and UnU, 33. 
— changes of, 62, 65. 
*Spiritu8* 'asper,* and 'lenis/ 32. 
Stems, how distinguished from roots 

and inflected words, 93. 
Sufi&zes, different kinds of, 94. 



Tense-stems, 152; enumeration of, 

154- 

Tenues, meaning of term, and va- 
rious names for, 31. 

Terminational stage of language; 
see 'Inflectional/ 

Teutonic group of languages, 11, 12. 

Turanian fiamily of languages, 8. 

V 

Verb, how distioguished from noun, 
ISO- 



Verb, forms of, more complex than 
those of nouns, 151. 

— inflection, elements o^ 153. 
Vocative, not a case, 98 ; forms of, 

in Greek and Latin, no. 

Voice, distinctions of, in Sanskrit 
and Greek, 165. 

Vowels, meaning of term, 29 ; enu- 
meration of, 33, 34 ; changes of, 
53; substitution, ib.; loss, 57; 
assimilation, ib.; dissimilation, 59. 

— auxiliary, prefixed or inserted, 

78. 

Vowel-scales, 50, 51. 

W 

Word-formation, processes of, 93. 
Words, analysis of, into radical and 
formative elements, 87.- 

— division of into noun and verb 
exhaustive, 88. 



INDEX OF SOUNDS AND FORMS 

EXPLAINED. 



A, the vowel, 34. 

— breaking up of, into 

E, O, 53. 
-a, adverbial termination, 

228. 
dfvas (Sanskrit), equw, 

Iiriro*, 47. 
ad changed to ar before 

/, V, 61. 
dtiStv, infin. (Doric), 211. 
dyaytty, 183. 
dyxh 118. 
-aif gen. sing., 114. 
aitif 1 1 p. 
aliSt alidf 145. 
&Wof4ait salio, 192. 
dlumnu8y 217. 
-am, adverbial ending, 

230. 
afta, 123. 
amoMOf 203. 
djifffwroi, 79. 
cLfitlvojy, 192. 

ampru(fid, (Oscan), 117. 

cfyo vocative, no. 

dydpdif 79. 

antehac, 118. 

-CM (-co;, -a;), gen. sing., 
III. 

arceseo, 204. 

-(», gen. sing., in. 

asmi (Sanskrit), cp. with 
sum, c{/i2, 16, 18. 

dffHip, 78. 

aimm, 20a. 

'OMf -€l(cj, -aivoj, of deriva- 
tive verbs, 194, 236. 



B and V, confusion be- 
tween in Latin, 65. 

-bam (Lat. imperfect), 
205. 

harentem, (Zend), 109. 

fiaffiXyos, 157. 

-bhi, instrumental, 123. 

-bhyamSf dat. plur., 121. 

-&i(M, -&08, -huSt dat. plur., 
122. 

&i8»S}«, 47. 

'hot fiit., 201. 

h(hhus, 122. 

ftovencm, gen. plur., 116. 

C and G in Latin, 44. 

cautus, 218. 

•ce {-que), enclitic termi- 
nation of pronouns, 
149. 

chambre, 74. 

daustrumt 75. 

coerare, coirare, 53. 

comfiuxet, 208. 

currum, gen. plur., 115. 

-d, ablative termination, 

-(2, neut. sing, of pro- 
nouns, 143. 

h6jcpv, chcrima, lacriviM, 
61. 

de, preposition, 148. 

8^, 123. 

dederord, 54. 

ded/rot, old form as inscr., 
182. 

B 



BciiCP^fU, S€lKVi}fl€V, 177* 

JHegpUer, 118. 
Diove (Jovi), 120. 
2>ttM i^tdtiM, 118. 
divisumt supine, 219. 
domitus (domdre), 218. 
-d/umt suffix, 148. 

E, a phonetic variety of 

A, 34- 

*E ipiKbv, 31. 

*H-^, 42. 

-e, gen. sing, of -e stems, 

114. 
'S, abl. sing., 11 7* 
-^, final of Latin infin., 

213. 
'S, adverbial termination, 

117, 229. 
-e (ai), dat. sing., old Lat., 

120. 
I, pronoun, 137* 
fa, imperfect, 196. 
'iham, imperfect, 205. 
edim, subj., 174, 
^SScio'c (Epic), 76. 
^€idri, 156. 

l7d>i', iyojvyay ego, i^. 
-ei, 3 sing., 164. 

«^«. 5- 
Ihr, tK, 138. 

ffo, cS, lov, etc., 137- 

^, nom. sing., 146. 

— nom. plur., 147. 

-C£«, 2 sing., 161. 

•ct«, -ctraa, adject., 215. 

tipya(6fjt7jv, ttpmov, etc., 

156. 
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'€ur€», 3 plur. pluperf., 

204. 
l/rcr, 118. 

ixrova, (lyvoma, 75. 
flKvOov, 79* 

^/Uo«, i^iovt, l/uJy, 135. 
ififievat, an. 
4fu>2, etc., 79. 
tv€iita, l^v€fifui, 198. 
<y, 149. 

e-nim, nam, 79. 
^o¥, impeif., 196. 
equeiter, 75. 
e-quidemj 79. 
fram, 196. 
ero, 199. 
-e8, nom. plnr., conson. 

stems, 106. 
-es, nom. plur., -0 stems, 

107. 
-es, gen. sing., 112. 
esem, 208. 
ioffa, 198. - 
f|o'o'a»', 192. 
est {edo), 75. 
HffX^^ov, 207. 
10^X0;, 76. 
evade, 156. 
eun^M, 59. 
ix^aKov, 195. 
Ixeva, 199. 
Uapojv, 156. 

-c^civ, 'tip€iv, -eXXcty, of 
• derivative verbs, 236. 



f<tcillimu8, 126. 
/ojco, 202. 
^de, gen. sing., 114. 
fixu8f 219. 
foidus, foedus, 53. 
fraC'tus, frag-oTf 46. 

G, introduction of, into 

Latin^ 44. 
gendre, 80. 
7cvt«^ vrSaaUt in. 

gnadvodt ii7' 
Towds, III. 

A, insertion after p, t, c, 

n 77. 
Aonmc^, harena, heres, 
etc., 78. 



Aert 1 19. 

kibuit (dat. plnr. of hie), 

147. 
Ate, Atfte, 146. 
huic, 121. 



t, the vowel, aflBnity of, 
to dental sounds, 58. 

— loss ofi 56. 

-t, gen. sing, of -o stems, 

113. 
£, suffix of pronoun m 

Greek, 145. 

•ja, nominal suffix, 95. 

— suffia of pres. stem, 
191. 

— suffix to form deriva- 
tive verbs, 193, 236. 

jam, 148. 

tbam, iraperf., 205. 

Urai, 2X1. 

•wit -«, accus. and abl., 

108. 
-tm, -tn, locative, 145, 

230. 

tfi€V€U, 211. 

imitor, imago, 189. 
in, endo, vndu, 149. 
•ios, -ior, -ius {-ions), 124. 
-tor, quantity of, 125. 
Imrdra, 103. 
-dssimus, -t<rTo«, superl., 

126. 
iSi declension of, 146. 
iste, declension of, 142. 
-itti, -iS'tis, •48-86, 182. 
ita, 148. 
J^ov, 198. 
ffoi, 188. 
WK, comparative, 125. 



K, the character, disap- 
pearance of, frojD. Ko- 
man alphabet, 42. 

KoXavpot/f, 157. 

I, its affinity to tt, 57. 
\€ict6s, XAy-ea, 47, 72. 
Ugi, 180. 

-m, loss of final, in Latin, 
69. 



ft, influence of, in assimi- 
lation, 73. 

magieter, 126. 

-mans, dat. plur. (Old 
Prussian), 121. 

MapaOojvi, 118. 

med, abl., 135. 

■men, nom. suffix, 210. 

-ficK, -/ics, -mu«, I plur., 
160. 

-fi€y€u, -fKVf infin., 209. 

fUvoi, declension of^ 129. 

mihi, 135. 

-mini, 2 plur., 167. 

minister, 126. 

mis, old gen. sing., 135. 



ne, 9ie, 229. 
7108, vSu, 136. 
nttZZi, gen., 145. 

O, n, in Greek, 42. 
-^, dat. sing., 120. 
-oes, -oe, nom. plur., 107. 
-01, -at, nom. plur., 185. 
-01, vocative and locative, 

no. 
-01, gen. (Thessalian), 

112. 
-o, adverbial termination, 

228. 
6tda,idft€v, 177. 
otit<H, 118. 

-mo, gen. sing., in. 
otaOa, 161. 
oZ/u8, 145. 
oloes {^ilUs), 122. 
-owi (-Mm), infin. (Italian 

dialects), 213. 
6fiMt, 116. 
oriundus, 54. 
6pa€o, 6p<ro, 198. 
Spro, 155. 
dt, d, 143. 
-08, gen. sing, in Greek, 

III. 
•08, -Its, gen. sing. (Latin), 

144. 
-080, adjectival suffix, 

215. 
-dOs, perf. participle, 

215. 
-a;s, adverbial tormina. 

tion, 116, 232. 
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pada^t Sanskrit (— ir<$So«, 

ir<58€«, ir^8o«), 34, 53. 
pagunt, 185. 
palazzo, 74. 
irttyny, adverb, 123. 
parentest 185. 
paricidas, 103. 
Parilia, 75. 
paf«r/ami2taa, 114. 
-pe, in 7iemp6j etc., 229. 
niards, 75* 

irXcx^cb (irX^«-a), 47, 72. 
ir($A.cfs, ir6\ij€Sf 105. 
iroXco;*, ir^X)/o«, 112. 
ponct adverb, 229. 
posui, 181. 
praeaenSf 216. 
proximus, 126. 
-pte, 229. 



Q, see Koppa. 

^"' 47; 

72eae9^tu«, g^uoesfi, genit., 

qui, quiSf quid, etc., 146. 
qui, adverb, 229. 
quievi, 181. 



r, affinity of to 6, 57. 
p, doubled after augment, 

157- 
-rent, imperf. subj., 207. 

reppvli, 179. 



% S, different forms of, 

42. 
«, changes of, 62, 63. 
-8, final, loss of, 63. 
-«, initial, loss of, 66. 
(Tff in Greek, 70, 192. 
S8 in Latin, origin of, 71. 
-8, nom. suffix, 103. 
-8, nom. plur., 105. 
sa^dj 103. 
-(TO, weak aorist, 197. 
-«a«, -808, nom. plur. and 

dual, 105. 



Samnium, 75. 

(To^^s, «apio, 77. 

scibam, 205. 

«e, reflexive, 137. 

'86, infinitive, 212. 

8eetm<lu8, 54. 

'a€ia, optat., 199. 

(THo, 137. 

seqtbor, ivopai, 47. 

-<rt, -aait dat. plur., 119. 

•^ (Latin perfect), 180. 

«t5i, 138. 

8iem, 8im, 1 74. 

-o-zra;, -sco, (Inchoative), 

195- 
8omnu8, 75. 

Stella, 16, 78. 

-a^a, 2 sing., 162.^ 

8UU8, 137. 

<r0a;i, 137. 

-8ya, gen. sing., 1 1 1 . 



tt change of to « before i, 

73. 
-TttTot, superl., 126. 

nym, rctde, etc., 118. 
T€ot;», T€t;», 137. 
'ter, adverbial suffix, 230. 
'T€pos, compar., 125. 
tetuli, 179. 
rkrv^tu, 212. 
'tim, adverbial termina- 
tion, 230. 
-tio, 'do, pronunciation 

of, 74- 
riOriiu for Oi-Brnu, 47. 
-$1, 2 sing, imper., 161. 
Svydrrjp, daughter, techier, 

82. 
Bhpa, fores, door, 82. 
-$co, verbal termination, 

207. 
roUv, 123. 
rdvtBTo^t, 109. 
'tor, noun suffis, 220. 
-rpco, -r/)ov, -frum, noun 

suffix, 220. 
tulirunt, 182. 
t(»ki7, 136. 
-turio, desiderative, 194. 



'turOt fut. partic, 2 19. 
-^tM, past part, and su- 
pine, 217. 
niHpBriTi, I aor. imperat., 

75. 



Z ypiKhv, 31. 

t7 (P) ; see * Digamma.' 
u, its affinity to m, 2, 53. 
-vuv, 'Uere, -vpeiv, -vAXctir,. 

etc., of derivative verbs, 

236. 
-t(i, 'Vi, perfect suffix, 

180. 
mciens, 74. 
vixem, 208. 
-i2«, -iM, gen. sing. 112, 

"3- 



^, as numenJ sign in 
Roman alphabet, 44. 

([talvQ), h-ipdv-riv, 192. 

fptpiroatray, 165. 

<p(p6vT0Jv, 3 pi. imp., 164. 

•^v {-iv), dat, dual, 123. 

-ipiv, -^{, instrumental, 
123. 

<piK4j(rait, i aor. partic, 
Z09. 

ippovSos, 77* 



Y, the character, 43. 
rj/iKSa* yp6/iptiv, 31. 



X, the character, 43. 



Y, the character, 44. 
y, semivowel sound of i, 
Pre&ce vii, 34. 

Z, (, Greek, 42. 
Z, Latin, 44. 
f =8y, 72, 76, 236. 
Zc^s, 148. 
ivybv, jugum, 76. 
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logically arranged, with special reference to Greek, Latin, German, 
Anglo-Saxon, English, and other cognate Indo-European Languages. 
By Monier Williams, M.A., Boden Professor of Sanskrit. 187a. 4tOi 
clotb, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, by Joseph Bosworth, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford. New edition. In tbe Press, 

An Icelandic-English Dictionary. Based on the MS. col- 
lections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by 
G. Vigfiisson. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, 
by G. Webbe Dasent, D. C. L. ^to. 3/, 7s. 
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A Handbook of the Chinese Iianguage. Parts I and II, 
Grammar and Chrestomathj. By James Summers. 1863. ^^^- ^f 
hound, l/. 8s. 

Ck>mi8h Drama (The Ancient). Edited and translated by £. 
Norris, Esq., with a Sketch of Cornish Grammar, an Ancient Cornish 
Vocabulary, etc. 3 vols. 1859. 8vo. cloth, il. is. 

The Sketch of Cornish Grammar separately, stitched, as. 6d, 

QtKEEK. AJSny ItATIN CLASSICS. 

Aeschylus : quae supersunt in Codice Laurentiano typis descripta. 
Edidit R. Merkel. 1861. Small folio, cloib, il. is. 

Aeschylus: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. 

Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1 851. 8vo. cloth, ^s,6d. 

Aeschylus: Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1841. 
8vo. cloth, los. 

Aeschylus : Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 
Guil. Dindorfio. 1 851. 8vo. cloth, 55. 

Sophocles: Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione et cum 

commentariis Guil. Dindorfii. Third EdiHon, 2 vols. i860, fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, l/. IS, 

Each Play separately, limp, is, 6d, 

The Text alone, printed on writing paper, with large 
margin, royal i6mo. cloth, Ss, 

The Text alone, square r6mo. clothy 3J. 6d, 

Each Play separately, limp, 6d, 

Sophocles: Tragoediae et Fragmenta cum Annotatt. Guil. 
Dindorfii. Tomi II. 1849. ^^^' cloth, los. 

The Text, Vol. I. 5s. 6d. The Notes, Vol. II. 4*. 6d. 

Sophocles: Scholia Graeca: 

Vol. I. ed. P. Elmsley, A.M. 1835. 8vo. cloth, 45. 6d, 
Vol. II. ed. Guil. Dindorfius. 1853. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

Euripides : Tragoediae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil. Din- 
dorfii. Tomi II. 1834. ^^^' ^^^^* '^* 

Euripides : Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1840. 
8vo. cloth, 105. 

Euripides : Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata a 
Guil. Dindorfio. Tomi IV. 1863. 8vo. cloth, il, 16s, 

Euripides : Alcestis^ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 1834. 8vo. 
sewed, as. 6d, 

Aristophanes : Comoedlae et Fragmenta, ex recensione Guil 
Dindorfii. Tomi II. 1835. 8vo. cloth, lis. 
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Aiistophanes : Annotationes Guil. Dindorfii. Partes II. 1837. 
8yo. clothy 1 15. 

Aristophanes : Scholia Graeca, ex Codicibus aucta et emendata 
a Guil. Dindorfio. Partes III. 1839. ^^^- ^^^^^> ^'* 

Aristophanem, Index in: J. Caravellae. 1822. 8yo. elotb^ is, 

Metra Aeschyli Sophoclis Euripidls et Aristophanis. De- 

scripta a Guil. Dindorfio. Accedit Chronologia Scenica. 1842. 8vo. 

Anecdota Graeca Oxoniensia. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. 
Tomi IV. 1834-1837. 8yo. clothe \L %&, 

Anecdota Graeca e Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Regiae Parisien- 
sis. Edidit J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1839-1 841. 8vo. cloth^ 

I/. 2S. 

Apsinis et ILongini Bhetorica. £ Codicibus MSS. recensuit 
Joh. Bakius. 1849. 8vo. clothe 3s. 

Aristoteles ; ex recensione Immanuelis Bekkeri. Accedunt In- 
dices Sylburgiani. Tomi XI. 1837. 8vo. cloib^ 2/. los. 

Each volume separately, 5s. 6d. 

Catnlli Veronensis Iiiber. Recognovit, apparatum criticum 
prolegomena appendices addidit, Robinson Ellis, A.M. 1867. 8vo. 
clothe 1 6s. 

Catulli Veronensis Carmina Selecta, secundum recogni- 
tionem Robinson Ellis, A.M. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 3s. 6</. 

Choerobosoi Dictata in Theodosii Canones, necnon Epimerismi 
in Psalmos. £ Codicibus MSS. edidit Thomas Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi 

III. 1842. 8vo. cloib^ 15s. 

Demosthenes: ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. Tomi I. II. III. 

IV. 1846. 8vo. clothf i/. IS. 

Demosthenes : Tomi V. VI. VII. Annotationes Interpretum. 
1849. 8vo. clothe 155. 

Demosthenes: Tomi VIII. IX. Scholia. 1851. 8vo. cloth^ loj. 

Harpocrationis ILezioon, ex recensione G. Dindorfii. Tomi 
II. 1854. 8vo. clothj los, 6d, 

Herculanensium Volumimim Partes II. 8vo. clotJby loj. 

Homerus : Ilias, cum brevi Annotatione C. G. Heynii. Acce- 
dunt Scholia minora. Tomi II. 1834. 8vo. clotbf 15s. 

Homerus: Ilias, ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 1856. 8vo. clotJb, 5J. 6^. 

Homerus : Scholia Graeca in Iliadem. Edited by Prof. W. Din- 
dorf, after a new collation of the Venetian MSS. by D. B. Monro, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. Vols. I. II. 8vo. cloth, 24s. Just 
Published, 

Homerus : Odyssea^ ex rec. Guil. Dindorfii. 8vo. clotJb, 5J. 6d. 
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Homerufi : Scholia Graeca in Odysseam. Edidit Guil. Dindorfiiis. 
Tomi II. 1855. 8vo. cloib^ 15s. 6rf. 

Homenun, Index in : Seberi. 1780. Syo. cloth, 6s, 6d, 

Oratores Attiei ex recensione Bekkeri : 

I. Aatiphon, Andocides, et Lysias. 1822. 8vo. elotb, 7s. 
II. Isocrates. 1822. 8vo. clotbt 7s. 
III. Isaeus, Aeschines, Lycurgas, Dinarchus, etc. 1823. 8vo. c/o/&, 7s. 

Scholia Graeca in Aeschinem et Isocratem. Edidit G. Dindor- 
fius. 1852. 8vo. clotb, 45. 

Faroemiographi Graeci, quorum pars nunc primum ex Codd. 
MSS. yulgatur. Edidit T. Gaisford. S.T.P. 1836. 8vo. cloth, Ss, 6d, 

Plato : The Apology, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
and a Digest of Platonic Idioms, by James Riddell, M.A. 1867. 8vo. 
clotbf Ss. od. 

Plato : Philebiui, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
Edward Poste, M.A. i860. 8vo. clotb, 7s. 6d, 

Plato : Sophistes and Politicus, with a revised Text and Eng- 
lish Notes, by L. Campbell, M.A. 1866. 8vo. eloth^ 185. 

Plato : Theaetetus, with a revised Text and English Notes, by 
L. Campbell, M. A. 1861. 8vo. clotb, gs, 

Plato : The Dialogues, translated into English, with Analyses 
and Introductions, by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College and 
Regius Professor of Greek. A new Edition in 5 volumes, medium 
8vo. cloth, 3/. I OS. 

Plato: Index to. Compiled for the Second Edition of Pro- 
fessor Jowett's Translation of the Dialogues. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Demy 8vo. paper covers, 2s, 6d. 
Just Published. 

Plato : The Bepublic, with a revised Text and English Notes, 
by B. Jowett, M.A., Master of Balliol College and Regius Professor of 
Greek. Demy 8vo. Preparing. 

Plotiniui. Edidit F. Creuzer. Tomi III. 1835. 4to. i/. 8j. 

Stobaei Florileg^ium. Ad MSS. fidem emendavit et supplevit 
T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 8vo. cloth, il. 

Stobaei Edoganun Physicarum et Ethicanim libri duo. Ac- 
cedit Hieroclis Commentarius in aurea carmina Pytbagoreonim. Ad 
MSS. Codd. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 8vo. cloth, lis. 

Vergil: Suggestions Introductory to a Study of the Aeneid. 
By H. Nettleship, M.A. 8vo. sewed, is, 6d. 

Xenophon : Historia Graeca, ex recensione et cum annotatio- 
nibus L. Dindorfii. Second Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, ios.6d. 

Xenophon : Expeditio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. Second Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, ids. 6d, 
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Xenophon: Institutio Cyri, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Din- 
dorfii. 1857. ^^^« clothe 10s, 6d, 

Xenophon : Memorabilia Socratis, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. 
Dindorfii. i86a. Svo. clotb, 7s. 6d. 

Xenophon : Opuscula Politica Equestria et Venatica cum Arri- 
ani Libello de Venatione, ex rec. et cum annotatt. L. Dindorfii. 1866. 
8vo. clotb, I OS. 6d. 



THE HOIiT 8CBIFTTJBE8, &c. 

The Holy Bible in the earliest English Versions, made from the 
Latin Vulgate by John WyclifFe and his followers : edited by the Rev. 
J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden. 4 vob. 1850. royal 4to. clotbi 7f. 3s. 

The Holy Bible : an exact reprint, page for page, of the Author- 
ized Version published in the year 161 1. Demy 4to. btdf hounds il. is. 

Vetus Testamentum Graece cum Variis Lectionibus. Edi- 
tionem a R. Holmes, S.T.P. incheatam continuavit J. Parsons, S.T.B. 
Tomi V. 1 79^-1 8 a 7. folio, 7/. 

Vetus Testajnentum ex Versione Septuaginta Interpretum 
secundum exemplar Vaticanum Romae editum. Accedit potior varietas 
Codicis Alexandrini. Tomi III. Editio Altera. l8mo. clotb, 1 8s. 
Just Published. 

OrigeniB Hexaplorum quae supersunt ; sive, Veterum Inter- 
pretum Graecorum in totum Vetus Testamentum Fragmenta. Edidit 
Fridericus Field, A.M. 2 vols. 1 867-1 874. 4to. cloth, 5/. 5*. 

Fentateuchus Hebraeo-Samaritanus Charactere Hebraeo-Chal- 
daico. Edidit B. Blayney. 1790. 8vo. clotb, ss. 

Iiibri Fsalmonim Versio antiqua Latina, cum Paraphrasi 
Anglo-Saxonica. Edidit B. Thorpe, F.A.S. 1835. 8vo. clotb, 10s. 6d. 

Ijibri Fsalmoruxn Versio antiqua Gallica e Cod. MS. in Bibl. 
Bodleiana adservato, una cum Versione Metrica aliisque Monumentis 
pervetustis. Nunc primum descripsit et edidit Franciscus Michel, Phil. 
Doct. i860. 8vo. clotb, los. 6d. 

Iiibri Frophetarum Majoruniy cum Lamentationibus Jere- 
miae, in Dialecto Linguae Aegyptiacae Memphitica sen Coptica. Edidit 
cum Versione Latina H. Tattam, S.T.P. Tomi IL 1852. 8yo. clotb, 1 7«. 

Iiibri duodeeiza Frophetarum Minoruin in Ling. Aegypt. 

▼ulgo Coptica. Edidit H. Tattam, A.M. 1 836. 8vo. clotb, 8s. 6d, 

Novum Testamieiitum Graece. Antiquissimonim Codicum 

Textus in ordine parallelo dispositi. Accedit coUatio Codicis Sinaitici. 

Edidit E. H. Hansell, S.T.B. Tomi IIL 1864. 8vo. ba^f morocco^ 
2/. 125. 6d, 
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I76vum Testamentum Graeee. Accedunt parallela S. Scrip-* 
turae loca, necnon vetus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. Edidit 
Carolus Lloyd, S.T.P.R., necnon Episcopus Oxoniensis. 1873. i8mo. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 
eloib^ 105. dd, 

Novum Testamentum Graeee juxta Exemplar Millianum. 
1873. i8mo. clothe as. td. 

The same on writing paper, with large margin, small 4to. 
cloth^ 6s. 6</. 

Evaiigelia Sacra Graeoae. The Text ofMilL 1870. fcap. 8vo. 
limpt Is. 6d. 

The New Testament in Greek and English., on opposite 
pages, arranged and edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. a vols. 1837. crown 
8vo. clotbt 05. 

Novi Testamenti Versio Syriaca Fhiloxeniana. Edidit Jos. 
White, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1 778-1803. 4to. clotb, i/. 8s. 

Novum Testamentum Coptice, cura D. Wilkins. 171 6. 4to. 
clotb, I as. 6d. 

Appendix ad edit. N. T. Gr. e Cod. MS. Alexandrine a G. G. 
Woide descripti. Subjicitur Codicis Vaticani collatio. i799' fol. a/, as. 

Evangeliorum Versio Gothica, cum Interpr. et Annott. E. 
Benzelii. Edidit, et Gram. Goth, praemisit, £. Lye, A.M. 1759. 4to. 
clotbt I as. 6d. 

Diatessaron ; sive Historia Jesu Christ! ex ipsis Evangelistarum 
verbis apte dispositis confecta. Ed. J.White. 1856. lamo. clotb,^s,6d. 

Canon Muratorianus. The earliest Catalogue of the Books of 

the New Testament. Edited with Notes and a Facsimile of the MS. in 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, by S.P. Tregelles, LL.D. 1868. 4to. 
clotb, I OS. 6d. 

The Five Books of Maccabees, in English, with Notes and 
Illustrations by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 1833. 8vo. elotb, los. 6d, 

The Ormulum, now first edited from the original Manuscript 
in the Bodleian Library (Anglo-Saxon and English), by R. M. White, 
D.D. a vols. 185a. 8vo. clotb, i/. is. 

Horae Hebraicae et Talmudlcae, a J. Lightfoot. ji new 
edition, by R. Gandell, M.A. 4 vols. 1859. ^^^* ^^^^^* '^- ''* 

FATHEBS OF THE CHUBCH, &c. 

Athanasius : The Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. 
With an Account of his Life. By William Bright, D.D., Regius Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, gs. 

Catenae Graecorum Fatrum in Novum Testamentum. Edidit 
J. A. Cramer, S.T.P. Tomi VIIL 1838-1844. 8vo. clotb, a/. 4s, 
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dementis Alezaadrini Opera, ex recensione Guil. Dindorfii. 
Tomi IV. 1869. 8vo. cloibt 3/. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in XII Prophetas. Edidit 
P. E. Pnsey, A.M. Tomi II. 1868. 8vo. clotb, a/. 28. 

Cyrilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini in D. Joannis Evangelium. 
Accedunt Fragmenta Varia necnon Tractatus ad Tiberimn Diaconum 
Duo. Edidit post Aubcrtum P. E. Pusey, A.M. Tomi III. 8vo. cloth, 
2/. 5s. 

C^Tiilli Archiepiscopi Alexandrini Commentarii in Lucae Evan* 
gelium quae supersunt Syriace. £ MSS. apud Mus. Britan. edidit R. 
Payne Smith, A.M. 1858. 4to. cloA, l/. 2s. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. 2 vols. 1859. 
8vo. cloth, 14s. 

Bphraemi Syri, Rabulae Episcopi Edesscni, Balaei, aliorumque. 
Opera Selecta. E Codd. Syriacis MSS. in Museo Britannico et Biblio- 
theca Bodleiana assenratis primus edidit J. J. Overbeck. 1865. 8vo. 
clotbt i^« i<* 

A Iiatin translation of the above, by the same Editor. Pre^ 
paring. 

Eusebii Famphili Eclogae Propheticae. E God. MS. nunc 
primum edidit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1842. 8vo. clotb, los. 6d, 

Eusebii Famphili Evangelicae Praeparationis Libri XV. Ad 
Codd. MSS. recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi IV. 1843. 8v^. 
cloibt i/. los. 

Eusebii Famphili Evangelicae Demonstrationis Libri X» Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. Tomi II. 1852. 8vo. clotb, 15s. 

Eusebii Famphili contra Hieroclem et Marcellnm Libri» Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1852. 8vo. clotb, 7*. 

Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, according to the text of 
Burton. With an Introduction by William Bright, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
clotb, 8£. 6d, 

Eusebii Famphili Hist. Eccl. : Annotationes Variorum. 
Tomi II. 1842. 8vo. clotb^ 17s. 

Evagrii Historia Ecclesiastica, ex recensione H. Valesii. 1844. 
8vo. clotbt 45. 

Irenaeus : The Third Book of St. Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons, 
against Heresies. With short Notes, and a Glossary. By H. Deane, 
B.D., Fellow of St. John's College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 6rf. 

Origenis Fhilosophumena ; sive omnium Haeresium Refutatio. 
£ Codice Parisino nunc primum edidit Emmanue} Miller. 1851. 8vo. 
cloib, los. 

Fatrum Apostolicorum, S. dementis Romani, S. Ignatii, S. 
Polycarpi, quae supersunt. Edidit Guil. Jacobson, S.T.PJI. Tomi II. 
Fourtb Edition, 1863. ^^o- ^^^t i^* l^* 
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Beliquiae Sacrae secundi tertiique saeculi. Recensuit M.J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Tomi V. Second Edition, 1 846-1 848. 8vo. clotb, i/. 5s. 

Scriptonim Ecolesiasticorum Opusoula. Recensuit M. J. 
Routh, S.T.P. Tomi II. Third Edition, 1858. 8vo. cloth, loa. 

Socratis Scholastic! Historia Ecclesiastica. Gr. et Lat. Edidit 
R. Husfey, S.T.B. Tomi III. 1853. 8vo. cloih, 15s. 

Sozomeni Historia Ecclesiastica. Edidit R. Hussey, S.T.B. 

Tomi III. 1859. 870. cloA, Price teduced to 15s. 

Theodoreti Ecclesiasticae Historiae Libri V. Recensuit T. 
Gaisford, S.T.P. 1854. 8vo. doA, p. 6d. 

Theodoreti Graecarum Affectionum Curatio. Ad Codices MSS. 
recensuit T. Gaisford, S.T.P. 1839. 8vo. cloth, p. 6d, 

Dowling (J. G.) Notitia Scriptorum SS. Patnim aliorumque vet, 
Eccles. Mon. quae in CoUectionibus Anecdotorum post annum Christi 
MDcc. in lucem editis continentur. 1839. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 

ECCIiESIASTIGAli HISTORT, BIOGBAPHT, &c 

Baedae Historia Ecolesiastiea. Edited, with English Notes, 
by G. H. Moberly, M.A. 1869. ^^^^^ ^^^' cloth, los. 6d. 

Bingham's Antiquities of the Christian Church, and other 
Works. 10 vols. 1855. 8vo. cloth, 3/. 3s. 

Burnet's History of the Beformation of the Church of Eng- 
land. A new Edition, Carefully revised, and the Records collated 
with the originals, by N. Pocock, M.A. With a Preface by the Editor. 
7 vols. 1865. .8vo. 4/. 45. 

Burnet's Life of Sir M. Hale, and Fell's Life of Dr. Hammond. 
1856. small 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Cardwell's Two Books of Common Prayer, set forth by 

authority in the Reign of King Edward VI, compared with each other. 
Third Edition, 1852. 8vo. cloth, *js, 

Cardwell's Documentary A-rmaia of the Reformed Church of 
England ; being a Collection of Injunctions, Declarations, Orders, Arti- 
cles of Inquiry, &c. from 1546 to 1716. 2 vols. 1843. 8vo. cloth, i8s. 

Cardwell's History of Conferenees on the Book of Common 
Prayer from 1551 to 1690. Third Edition, 1849. ^^^- ^^0'^* 7^* 6^< 

Cardwell's Synodalia. A Collection of Articles of Religion, 

Canons, and Proceedings of Convocations in the Province of Canterbury, 
from 1547 to 1 71 7. 2 vols. 1842. 8vo. cloth, 195. 

Councils and !EScolesiastical Documents relating to Great 

Britain and Ireland. Edited, after Spelman and Wilkins, by A. W. 
Haddan, B.D., and William Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Oxford. Vols. I. and III. Medium 8vo. cloth, each i/. is. 
Vol. II. Part I. Medium 8vo. cloth, los. 6d, 
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Formularies of Faith set forth by the King's Authority during 
the Reign of Henry VIII. 1856. 8vo. cloth, 7s. 

Fuller's Church History of Britain. Edited by J. S. Brewer, 
M.A. 6 vols. 1845. 8vo. c/o/ib, i/. I9«. 

Gibson's Synodiui Anglicana. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 
1854. 8vo. c/o/^, 6«. 

Hussey's Bise of the Papal Power traced in three Lectures. 

Second Edition, 1863. fcap. 8vo. clotb,j^.6d, 

Inett's Origines Anglicanae (in continuation of Stillingfleet). 
Edited by J. Griffiths, M.A. 3 vols. 1855. 8vo. clotb, 155. 

John, Bishop of Ephesiui. The Third Part of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [In Syriac] Now first edited by William Cureton, 
M.A. 1853. 4^^' clotb, it 125. 

The same, translated by R. Payne Smith, M.A. i860. Svo. 

clotb, IDS. 

Knight's Life of Dean Colet. 1823. 8vo. clotbf js, 6d. 

Le Neve's Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae. Corrected and continued 
from 1715/0 1853 hy T. Duffus Hardy. 3 vols. 1854, 8vo. clo(h, 
\l. i«. 

Noelli (A.) Gatechismus sive prima institutio disciplinaque 
Pietatis Christianae Latine explicata. Editio nova cura Ghiil. Jacobson, 
A.M. 1844. 8vo. cioA, 5s. 6</. 

Prideauz*s Connection of Sacred and Profane History, a vols. 
1 85 1. 8vo. cloth, I05. 

Primers put forth in the Reign of Henry VIII. 1848. 8vo. 
cloth, 5s. 

Records of the Beformation. The Divorce, 1527 — 1533. 

Mostly now for the first time printed from MSS. in the British Museum 
and other Libraries. Collected and arranged by N. Pocock, M.A. 
a vols. 8vo. cloth, i/. i6£. 

Beformatio Iiegum Eoolesiastioarum. The Reformation of 
Eccl isiastical Laws, as attempted in the reigns of Henry VIII, Edward 
VI, and Elizabeth. Edited by E. Cardwell, D.D. 1850. Svo. cloth, 
6s. 6(/. 

Shirley's (W. W.) Some Account of the Church in the Apostolic- 
Age. Second Edition, 1874. fcap. 8vo. cloth, ^s,6d, 

8huckford*s Sacred and Profane History connected (in con- 
tinuation of Prideauz). a vols. 1848. 8vo. cloth, 10s. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Britannicae, with Lloyd's Historical 
Account of Church Government. Edited by T. P. Pantin, M.A. a vols. 
1842. 8vo. cloth, IDS. 

Stubbs's (W.) Begistrum Sacrum Anglicanum. An attempt 
to exhibit the course of Episcopal Succession in England. 1858. small 
4to. cloth, 8s. 6d. 
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Strype's Works Complete, with a General Index. 27 vols. 
1S2 1-1845. 8vo. dothy *ll. 13s. 6rf. Sold separately as follows: — 

Memorials of Cranmer. 2 vols. 1840. 8vo. clotb, 11/. 

Life of Parker. 3 vols. 1828. 8vo, clotby i6j. 6</. 

Life of Grindal. 182 1. 8vo. clotby 5J. 6if. 

Life of Whitgift. 3 vols. 1822. 8vo. cloth y i6j. 6</, 

Life of Aylmer. 1820. 8vo. clotb^ 5J. 6</. 

Life of Cheke. 1^21. 8vo. clotb^ 5J, 6</, 

Life of Smith. 1820. 8vo, clotb^ 5J. dd. 

Ecclesiastical Memorials. 6 vols. 1822. 8vo. clotb^ i/. 134. 

Annals of the Reformation. 7 vols. 8vo. clotb^ 2/. 3 j. 6^. 

General Index. 2 vols. 1828, 8vo. r/oM, lu. 

Sylloge Confessioniun sub tempus Reformandae Ecclesiae edi- 
tarum. Sobjiciuntur Catechismus Heidelbergensis et Canones Synodi 
Dordrechtanae. 1827. 8vo. clo^^ 8s. 

ENGLISH THEOIiOGT. 

Bereridge's Discourse upon the XXXIX Articles. The third 
complete Edition, 1847. 8vo. clotbf 8s. 

Bilson on the Perpetual Government of Christ's Church, with a 
Biographical Notice by R.£den, M.A. 1842. 8)iro. clotb, 4s. 

Biscoe's Boyle Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 1840. 8vo. 
cloAf 9s. 6d, 

Bull's Works, with Nelson's Life. By E. Burton, D.D. A 
new Edition, 1846. 8 vols. 8vo. clotb, 2L 9s. 

Burnet's Exposition of the XXXIX Articles. 8vo. clothy 7/. 

Burton's (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Divinity of Christ. Second Edition, 1829. 8yo. cloA, 7s. 

Burton's (Edward) Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fathers to 
the Doctrine of the Trinity and of the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 
1 83 1. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 6rf. 

Butler's Worits, with an Index to the Analogy. 2 vols. 1874. 
8vo. clotb, lis. 

Butler's Analogy of Religion. 1833. i2mo. cloth, 2j. 6d. 

Chajidler'B Critical History of the Life of David. 1853. 8vo. 
clotb, 8s. 6d. 

Chillingwortli's Works. 3 vols. 1838. 8vo. cloth, i/. ij.6d. 

Clergyman's Instructor. Sixth Edition, 1855. 8vo. cloth, 6j,6d. 

Comber'B Companion to the Temple ; or a Help to Devotion in 
the use of the Common Prayer. 7 vols. 1 841. 8vo. clotb, i/. lis. 6d, 

Cranmer's Works. Collected and arranged by H. Jenkyn^j 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 4 vols. 1834. 8vo. clotb, l/. TOs. 
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Bxiohiridion Theologicum Anti-Romanum. 

Vol. I. Jeremy Taylor's Dissuasiye from Popery, and Treatise on 
the Real Presence. 1852. 8yo. tHoibt 85. 

Vol. 11. Barrow on the Supremacy of the Pope, with his Discourse 
on the Unity of the Church. 1852. Svo. cloAt 7s. 6</. 

Vol. III. Tracts selected from Wake, Patrick, Stillmgfieet, Clagett, 
and others. 1837. 8vo. c/o^, lis. 

[Fell's] Paraphrase and Annotations on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
185a. 8yo. cloiby 75. 

Greswell's Harmonia Erangelica. Fiftb EJititm, 1856. Svo. 
clotbf 9s. 6d. 

Ghreswell'B Frolegomena ad Harmoniam Evangelicam. 1840. 
8vo. cloib, 9s. 6d. 

Qreswell's IMsBertatioas on the Principles and Arrangement 
of a Harmony of the Gospels. 5 yols. 1837. 8vo. clotb, 3/. 3s. 

Hall's (Bp.) Wo^k». ji new Edition, by Philip Wynter, D.D. 
10 yols. 1863. 8vo. clotb, 3/. 3s. 

Hammond's Paraphrase and Annotations on> the New Testa- 
ment. 4 vols. 1845. 8vo. elotb, i/. 

Hammond's Paraphrase on the Book of Psalms. 2 vols. 1850. 
8vo. clotb, IDS. 

Heurtley's Collection of Creeds. 1858. 8vo. cloti/y 6/. 6d, 

Homilies appointed to be read in Chm*ches. Edited by J. 
Griffiths, M.A. 1859. 8yo. clotb, 7s. 6d, 

Hooker's Works, with his Life by Walton, arranged by John 
Keble, M.A. Sixtb Edition, 1874. 3 ^ols. 8vo. clotb, i/. iis.6d. 

Hooker's Works; the text as arranged by John Keble, M.A. 
a yols. 8to. clotb, lis. 

Hooper's (Bp. Oeorge) Works. 2 vols. 1855. 8vo. clotJb, 8j. 

Jackson's (Dr. Thomas) Works. 12 vols. 1844. 8vo. clotb, 
3/. 6s. 

Jewel's Works. Edited by R. W. Jelf, D.D. 8 vols. 1847. 
8vo. clotb, I/. IDS. 

Patrick's Tkeologieal Works. 9 vols. 1859. 8vo. clotJb, i/. i/. 

Pearson's Exposition of the Creed. Revised and corrected by 
£. Burton, D.D. Sixtb Edition, 1870. 8vo. clotb, los. 6d. 

Pearson's Minor Theological Works. Now first collected, with 
a Memoir of the Author, Notes, and Index, by Edward Churton, M.A. 
2 vols. 1844. 8yo. clotb, los. 

Sanderson's Works. Edited by W. Jacobson, D.D. 6 vols. 
1854. 8vo. clotb, il, los. 
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South's Sermons. 5 vols. 1842. 8vo. clotby i/. loj. 

Stanhope's Paraphrase and Comment upon the Epistles and 
Gospels. A new Edition, 2 vols. 185 1. Svo. clotb, los. 

Stillingfleet's Origines Saerae. 2 vols. 1837. Svo. cloth, gs. 

Stillingfleet's Rational Account of the Grounds of Protestant 
Religion ; being a yindication of Abp. Laud's Relation of a Conference, 
&c. 2 vols. 1844. 8to. clotbt IDS. 

Wall's History of Infant Baptism, with Gale's Reflections, and 
Wall's Defence. A new Edition, by Henry Cotton, D.C.L. 2 vols. 
1862. Svo. clotbf i/. IS. 

Waterland's Works, with Life, by Bp. Van Mildert. A ne<iv 
Edition, with copious Indexes. 6 rols. 1857. 8to. clotb, 2/. lis. 

Waterland's Review of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, with a 
Preface by the present Bishop of London. 1868. crown 8vo. clotb, 
6s. 6d. 

Wheatly's Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer. A 
new Edition, 1 846. 8vo. clotb, 5s. 

WycUf. A Catalogue of the Original Works of John Wyclif, by 
W. W. Shirley, D.D. 1865. 8to. clotb, 3s. 6d. 

Wyclif: Select English Works. By T. Arnold, M.A. 3 vols. 
1 871. 8vo. clotb, 2/. 2s. 

Wyclif. Trialogus. fFitb the Supplement no<w first edited. By 
Gotthardus Lechler. 1869. 8vo. clotb, 14s. 

ENGIiISH HISTOHICAIi ANB BOCUMENTABY 

WOBKS. 

Two of the Saxon Chronicles parallel, with Supplementary 
Extracts from the Others. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and a 
Glossarial Index, by J. Earle, M.A. 1865. 8vo. clotb, i6s. 

Magna Carta, a careful Reprint. Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., 
Regius Professor of Modem History. 1868. 4to. stitcbed, is. 

Britton, a Treatise upon the Common Law of England, com- 
posed by order of King Edward I, The French Text carefully revised, 
with an English Translation, Introduction, and Notes, by F. M. Nichols, 
M.A. 2 vols. 1865. ro3ral 8yo. clotb,' iL i6s. 

Burnet's History of His Own Time, with the suppressed Pas- 
sages and Notes. 6 vols. 1 833. 8yo. clotb, a/. los. 

Burnet's History of James II, with additional Notes. 1852. 
8vo. clotb, 9$. od. 

Carte's Life of James Duke of Ormond. A new Edition, care- 
fully compared with the original MSS. 6 vols. 1851. 8vo. clotb, i/. 5s 

Causauboni Ephemerides, cum praefatione et notis J. Russell, 
S.T.P. Tomi II. 1850. 8vo. clotb, 15s. 
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ClarendQn'B (£dw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. To which are subjoined the Notes of Bishop War- 
burton. 7 vols. 1849. n^cdium 8vo. ehtbt a/, los. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. 7 vols. 1 839. i8mo. elotht l/. is. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) History of the Rebellion and Civil 
Wars in England. Also His Life, written by Himself, in which is in- 
cluded a Continuation of his History of the Grand Rebellion. With 
copious Indexes. In one volume, royal 8vo. 1842. c/o/&, x/. 2«. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) Life, including a Continuation of 
his History, a vols. 1857. medium 8vo. clotb, il. as. 

Clarendon's (Edw. Earl of) Life, and Continuation of his His- 
tory. 3 voU. i8a7. 8vo. elotb, 16s, 6d, 

Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers, preserved in the 
Bodleian Library. 
Vol. L From 1533 to January 1649. ^^7^- ^^o* ^^^ib, i8s. 
Vol. II. From the death of Charles I, 1649, to the end of the year 
1654. 1869. 8vo. clolb, 165. 

Freeman's (E. A.) History of the Norman Conquest of England : 
its Causes and Results. Vols. I. and II. Second Edition, with Index^ 
8vo. clotb, il. 1 6s. 

Vol. III. The Reign of Harold and the Interregnum. Second 
Edition, with Index. 8vo. clotb, l/. Is. 

Vol. IV. The Reign of William. 8vo. clotb, l/. is. 

Vol. V. In tbe Press, 

Kennett's Parochial Antiquities, a vols. 1818. 4 to. clotJby i/. 
Iiloyd's Prices of Com in Oxford, 1 583-1830, 8vo. je<wedy is, 

Iiuttrell's (Narcissus) Diary. A Brief Historical Relation of 
State Affairs, 1678-1 714. 6 vols. 1857. ^^o* clotb, iL 4s. 

May's History of the Long Parliament. 1854. 8vo. cloth, 6j, 6d, 

Bogers's History of Agriculture and Prices in England, a.d. 
1359-1400. a vols. 1866. 8vo. dotb, a/, as. 

Sprigg's England's Recovery ; being the History of the Army 
under Sir Thomas Fair&x. A new edition, 1854. 8vo. clotb, 6«. 

Whitelook's Memorials of English Affairs from 1625 to 1660. 
4 vols. 1853. 8vo. clotb, i/. IDS. 

Protests of the Iiords, including those which have been 

expunged, from 1624 to 1874; with Historical Introductions. Edited 
by James £. Thorold Rogers, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. clotb, 2/. is. 

Enactments in Parliament, specially concerning the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. Collected and arranged by J. Griffiths, 
M.A. 1869. 8vo. clotb, I as. 
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Ordinances and Statutes [for Colleges and HallsJ framed or 
approved by the Oxford University Commissioiiers. 18^. 8vo. cloth, 
I as. 

Sold separately (except for Exeter, All Souls, Braseaose, Corpus, and 
Magdalen Hall) at is. each. 

Statuta Universitatis Oxoniensis. 1875. ^vo. clatby $s. 

The Student's Handbook to the University and Colleges 

of Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotk, 2s. 6d. 

Index to Wills proved in the Court of the Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford, &c. Compiled by J. Griffiths, M.A. 1862. 
royal 8vo. cloib, 3s. 6d, 

Catalogue of Oxford Oraduates from 1659 to 1850. 1851. 
8vo. cloiht 7*» 6flf. 



CHBONOIK)GY, GBOGBAPHY, &o. 

Clinton's Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the LVIth to the CXXIIIrd Olympiad. Third edition, 
1841. 4to. cloth, i/. 14s. 6d. 

Clinton's Fasti Helleniei. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Greece, from the CXXIVth Olympiad to the Deadi of Augustus. 
Secohd edition, 1 85 1. 4to. cloA, l/. 12s. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Helleniei. 1851. 8vo. elotb, 
6s. 6d. 

Clinton's Fasti Bomani. The Civil and Literary Chronology 
of Rome and Constantinople, from the Death of Augustus to the Death 
of Heraclius. 2 vols. 1845, 1850. 4to. cloth, 3/. 9s. 

Clinton's Epitome of the Fasti Romani. 1854. 8vo. cloth, yj. 

Cramer's Geographical and Historical Description of Asia 
Minor. 2 vols. 1832. 8vo. cloth, lis. 

Cramer's Map of Asia Minor, 15J. 

Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modem Italy, on two sheets, 15J. 

Cramer's Description of Ancient Greece. 3 vols, 1828. 8vo.. 
cloth, 16s. 6d. 

Cramer's Map of Ancient and Modem Greece, on two sheets, 15J. 
Oreswell's Fasti Temporis Catholici. 4 vols. 1852. 8vo. clotb, 

2/. 105. 

Greswell's Tables to Fasti, 4to., and Introduction to Tables, 
8vo. cloth, 15s. 

Greswell's Origines Kalendariae Italics. 4 vols. 8vo. cloth, 

2/. 25. 

Oreswell's Origines Kalendarise Hellenicse. 6 vols. 1862. 
8vo. cloth, 4/. 45. 
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FHUiOSOFHICAIi WOBSZS, AND GENEBAIi 

IiITEBATUBE. 

The Iiogio of Hegel; translated from the Encyclopaedia of 
the Philosophical Sciences. With Prolegomena. By Wiliiam Wallace, 
M.A. 8to. c/o/A, 14s. 

Bacon's Novum Organum, edited, with English notes, by G. W. 
Kitchin, M.A. 1855. Svo. cUnh^ 9^. 6J. 

Bacon's Novmn Organum, translated by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. 
1855. 8vo. clo(bt 95. dd. 

The Works of George Berkeley, D J)., formerly Bishop of 
Cloyne ; including many of his writings hitherto unpublished. With 
Ftefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life and Philosophy, 
by Alexander Campbell Fraser, M.A. 4 vols. 187 1. 8to. cloth 
2/. 1 8s. 

The Iiife, Letters, &c. i vol. c/o^, i6s. See also p. 23. 

Smith's Wealth of Nations. A new Edition, with Notes, 
by J. E.Thorold Rogers, M.A. a vols. 1870. clotb, 2I8, 

A Course of Iiectures on Art, delivered before the University 
of Oxford in Hilary Term, 1870. By John Ruskin, M^., Slade 
Professor of Fine Art. 8vo. cloib, 6s. 

A Critical Account of the Drawings by Iffichel Angelo 
and Raffaello in the University Galleries, Oxford. By J. C. Robinson, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo. elotb, 4s. 

MATHEMATICS, FHYSICAIi SCISKCE, &o. 

Archimedis quae supersmit omnia cum Eutocii commentariis 
ex recensione Josephi Torelli, cum nov& versione Latin&. 179a. folio. 
elotb, i/. 5s. 

Bradley's Miscellaneous Works and Correspondence. With an 
Account of Harriot's Astronomical Papers. 1832. 4to. clotb, 17s. 

Reduction of Bradley's Observations by Dr. Busch. 1838. 4to. 
clotb, 3s. 

Treatise on Infinitesimal Calculus. By Bartholomew Price, 
M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy, Oxford. 

Vol. I. Diiferential Calculus. Second Edition, 1858. 8vo. clotb, 
14s. 6d, 

Vol. II. Integral Calculus, Calculus of Variations, and Differential 

Equations. Second Edition, 1865. 8vo. clotb, 1 8s. 
Vol. III. Statics, including Attractions ; Dynamics of a Material 

Particle. Second Edition, 1868. 8vo. clotb, i6s. 
Vol. IV. Dynamics of Material Systems ; together with a Chapter on 

Theoretical Dynamics, by W. F. Donkin, MJi„ F.R.S. 1862. 

%vo, clotb, 16s. 
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Bigaud's Correspondence of Scientific Men of the 17th Century, 
with Index by A. de Morgan, a vols. 1841-1862. 8vo. clotb, i8s. 6d. 

Daubeny's Introduction to the Atomic Theory. Second Edition^ 
greatly enlarged. 1850. i6mo. clotbt 6s. 

Vesuvius. By John Phillips, M.A., F.R.S,, Professor of 
Geology, Oxford. 1869. Crown 8vo. clotb, 10s, 6d, 

Geology of Oxford and the Valley of the Thames. By the same 
Author. 8vo. cloib, a is. 

Synopsis of the Pathological Series in the Oxford Museum. 
By H. W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford. 
1867. 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d, 

Thesaurus Entomologicus Hopeianus, or a Description, of 

the rarest Insects in the Collection given to the University by the 

Rev. William Hope. By J. O. Westwood, M.A., Hope Professor of 

' Zoology. With 40 Plates, mostly coloured. Small folio, balf morocco, 

7/. I OS. 

Text-Book of Botany, Morphological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wiirzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A. Royal 8vo. half morocco^ 
i/. IIS. 6d, 

BIBLIOGBAFHY. 

Ebert's Bibliographical Dictionary, translated from the German. 
4 vols. 1837. 8vo. clotb f i/. los. 

Cotton's List of Editions of the Bible in English. Second Edition, 
corrected and enlarged. 185a. 8vo. clotbt 8s. 6d. 

Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer. 183 1. 8vo. clotb, 12s. 6d, 

Cotton's Typographical Gazetteer, Second Series. 1866. 8vo, 
clotb, I2S. 6d, 

Cotton's Rhemes and Doway. An attempt to shew what has 
been done by Roman Catholics for the diffusion of the Holy Scriptures 
in English. 1855. 8vo. clotb, 9s. 

BOBI.EIAK IiIBBABY CATAIiOGTTES, &o. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. Orientalium Bibliothecae Bodleianae : 

Pars I, a J. Uri. 1788. fol. los. 
Partis II Vol. I, ab A. Nicoll, A.M. 1831. fol. los. 
Partis II Vol. II, Arabicos complectens, ab E. B. Pusey, S.T.B. 1835. 
fol. iL 

Catalogus MSS. qui ab E. D. Clarke comparati in Bibl. Bodl. 
adservantur : 
Pars prior. Inseruntur Scholia inedita in Platonem et in Carmina 

Gregorii Naz. 181 2. 4to. 5s. 
Pars posterior, Orientales complectens, ab A. Nicoll, A.M. 18 1 4. 
4tor. 2S. 6d, 
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Catalogus Codd. MSS. et Impressonim cum notis MSS. olim 
D'OrviUianornm, qui in Bibl. Bodl. adservantur. 1 806. 4to. 25. ^d, 

Catalogus MSS. Borealium praecipue Islandicae Originis^ a Finno 
Magno Islando. 1853. 410. 4s. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. Bibliothecae Bodleianae : — 

Pars I. Codices Graeci, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 1853. 4to. i/. 
Partis II. Fasc. I. Codices Laudiani, ab H. O. Coxe, A.M. 185S. 

4to. i/. 
Pars III. Codices Graeci et Latini Canoniciani, ab H. O. Coze, A.M. 

1854. 4^0* i^* 
Pars IV. Codices T. Tanneri, ab A. Hackman, A.M. i860. 4to. 12s. 
Pars V. Codicum R. Rawlinson classes duae priores, a Guil. D. 

Macray, A.M. i86a. 410. 125. 
Pars VI. Codices Syriaci, a R. P. Smith, A.M. 1 864. 410. i/. 
Pars VII. Codices Aethiopici, ab A. Dillmann, Ph. Doct. 1848. 4to. 

6s. (id. 
Pars VIII. Codices Sanscritici, a Th. Aufrecht, A.M. 1 859-1 864. 

4to. i/. I OS. 

Catalogo di Codici MSS. Canoniciani Italic!, compilato dal Conte 
A. Mortara. 1864. 4to. los. 6^. 

Catalogus Librorum Impressonim Bibliothecae Bodleianae. 
Tomi IV. 1843 to 1850. fol. 4/. 

Catalogus Dissertationum Academicarum quibus nuper aucta esX. 
Bibliotheca Bodleiana. 1834. fol. 75. 

Catalogue of Books bequeathed to the Bodleian Library by 

R. Gough, Esq. 1 814. 410. 15s. 

Catalogue of Early English Poetry and other Works illustrating 
the British Drama, collected by Edmond Malone, Esq. 1835. fol. 4s. 

Catalogue of the Printed Books and Manuscripts bequeathed to 
the Bodleian Library by Francis Douce, Esq. 1840. fol. 15s. 

Catalogue of a Collection of Early Newspapers and Essayists pre- 
sented to the Bodleian Library by the late Rev. F. W. Hope. 1865. 
8vo. 7s. 6rf. 



Catalogue of the Manuscripts bequeathed to the University of 
Oxford by Elias Ashmole. ByW.H. Black. 1845. 4to. i/. los. 

Index to the above, by W. D. Macray, MJV. 1867. 4to. 

IDS. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. qui in Collegiis Aulisque Oxoniensibus 
hodie adservantur. Confecit H. O. Coxe, A.M. Tomi II. 1852. 4to. 
2/. 

Catalogus Codd. MSS. in Bibl. Aed. Christi ap. Oxon. Curavit 
G. W. Kitchin, A.M. 1867. 4to. 6s. 6rf. 
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Cla[r^0tt ipr^ss %mtt. 



The Delegates of the Clarendon Press having undertaken 
the publication of a series of works, chiefly educational, and 
entitled the (Jlartnirotr l^u%% %tm%f have published, or have 
in preparation, the following. 

Those to which prices are attached are already published; the others are in 

preparation, 

I. IiATIN; GBAMMAB, CIiASSIGS, &o. 

An Elementary Iiatin Grammar. By John B. Allen, M.A.^ 
Head Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
clothf 25. 6d, 

A First Iiatin XSxereise Book. By the same Author. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d, Just Published, 

A Series of Graduated Iiatin Beaders. 
First Iiatin Header. By T. J. Nunns, M.A. Second Edition, 

Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

Second Iiatin Header. 

Third Iiatin Header, or Specimens of Latin Literature. 
Part I, Poetry. By James M^Call Marshall, M.A., Dulwich College. 

Fourth Iiatin Header. 

Cicero. Selection of interesting and descriptive passages. With 
Notes. By Henry Walford, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, Assistant 
Master at Haileybary College. In three Parts. Second Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clotb, 45. 6d, 

Each Part separately, limp, is. 6d. 

Part I. Anecdotes from Grecian and Roman History. 
Part II. Omens and Dreams: Beauties of Nature. 
Part III. Rome's Rule of her Provinces. 

Cicero. Selected Iietters (for Schools). With Notes. By the 
late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, 
and E. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 
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Pliny. Seleeted Iietters (for Schools). With Notes. By 
the late C. E. Prichard, M.A., formerly Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford, and £. R. Bernard, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8to. clalb^ ^. 

Caesar. The Commentaries (for Schools). Part I. The Gallic 
War. With Notes and Maps. By Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant 
Master in Rugby School. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8to. cloth. 

Part n. The Civil War, Book I. By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloA, 2$, 

Cornelius Nepos. With Notes. By Oscar Browning, M.A., 
Fellow of King's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Extra fcap. Svo. elothy 2s. &f. 

Iiivy. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. By 
H. Lee^Wamer, M.A., Assistant Master in Rugby School. Extra fcap. 
Svo. In Parts, limp, each it. 6d. 

Part I. The Caudine Disaster. 

Part II. Hannibal's Campaign in Italy. 

Part III. The Macedonian War. 

Iiivy, Books I-X. By J. R. Seeley, M.A., Regius Professor 
of Modem History, Cambridge. Book I. Second Edition, Svo. 
clotb, 6s, 

Also a small edition for Schools. 
Tacitus. The Annals. Books I-VI. With Essays and Notes. 

By T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Preparing. 

Passages for Translation into Iiatin. For the use of Pass- 
men and others. Selected by J. Y. Sargent, M.A., Tutor and Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Third Edition. Ext. fcap. Svo. clotb, 2s. 6d, 

Cicero's PhiUppie Orations. WithNotes. By J. R. King, M. A., 
formerly Fellow and Tutor of Merton College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 
clotb, IDS. 6d. 

Cicero. Select Iietters. With English Introductions, Notes, 

and Appendices. By Albert Watson, M.A., Fellow and formerly Tutor 
of Brasenose College, Oxford. Second Edition, Demy Svo. clotb, i^s. 

Cicero. Select Iietters. Text, By the same Editor. Extra 
fcap. Svo. cloth, 4s. 

Cicero pro Cluentio. With Introduction and Notes. By W. 
Ramsay, M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, 
Glasgow. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, s^* 6d, 

Cicero de Oratore. With Introduction and Notes. By 
A. S. Wilkins, M.A., Professor of Latin, Owens College, Manchester. 
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Ovid. Selections for the use of Schools. With Introductions 
and Notes, and an Appendix on the Roman Calendar. By W. Ramsay, 
M.A. Edited by G. G. Ramsay, M.A., Professor of Humanity, Glas- 
gow. Second Ediiion, Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotb, $s, 6d, 

Horace. With a Commentary. Volume I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. By Edward C. Wickham, M.Am Hicad Master 
of Wellington College. Svo. cloth, I2s. 

Also a small edition for Schools, 

FersiuB. The Satires. With a Translation and Commentary. 
By John Conington, M.A., late Corpus Professor of Latin in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. Edited by Henry Nettleship, M.A. Svo. clotb, 7s. 6d. 

Selectioiis from the less known Iiatin Fcets. By North 
Pinder, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Demy Svo. 
clotb, 15s. 

Fragments and Specimens of Early Iiatin. With Intro- 
ductions and Notes. By John Wordsworth, M.A., Tutor of Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Demy Svo. clotb, iSs. 

A Manual of Comparative Fhilology. By T. L. P&pillon^ 
M.A., Fellow of New College. In the Press. 

The Ancient Iianguages of Italy. By Theodore Aufrecht, 
Phil. Doct. Preparing. 

The Boman Foots of the Augustan Age. By William 
Young Sellar, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the University of 
Edinburgh. Preparing, 

The Boman Foots of the Bepublio. By the same Editor. 
Preparing. 

II. GBEEK; GRAMMARS, CI1A8SICS, &c. 

A Greek Frimer in English for the use of beginners. 
By the Right Rev. Charles Wordsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews. 
Fourth Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, is. 6d. 

GraecaeGranunatioae Rndimenta in usmn Scholarum. Auctore 
Carolo Wordsworth, D.C.L. Eighteenth Edition, 1 875 . i amo. bound, 45. 

A Greek-English Iio^^con, abridged from Liddell and Scott's 
4to. edition, chiefly for the use of Schools. Sixteenth Edition. Careftdly 
Revised throughout. 1874. Square 1 2mo. clotb, *js,6d, 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their forms, mean- 
ing, and quantity ; embracing all the Tenses used by Greek writers, 
with reference to the passages in which they are found. By W. Veitch. 
New Edition, Crown Svo. clotb, lOs. 6d. 

The Elements of Greek Accentuation (for Schools) : abridged 
from his larger work by H. W. Chandler, M.A., Waynflete Professor of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy, Oxford. Ext. fcap. Svo. clotb, as. (^d. 
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A Series of Graduated Oreek Readers. 

First Greek Beader. In Preparation. 

Second Greek i^eader. In Preparation. 

Third Greek Header. In Preparation. 

Fourth Greek Header ; being Sx>eciinen8 of Greek 
Dialects. With Introductions and Notes. By W. W. Merry, M. A., 
Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College. Extra fcap. 8yo. cloth^ 4s. 6^. 

Fifth Greek Header. Part I. Selections from Greek Epic 
and Dramatic Poetry, with Introductions and Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College. Ext. fcap. 8vo. 
cloik^ 4s. dd. 

Part II. By the same Editor. In Preparation. 

Xenophon. Selections (for Schools). With Notes and Maps. 
By J. S. Phillpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. Part I. Tiurd Edition. Ext. fcap. 
8vo. eloibt 3s. 6d. 

Part II. By the same Editor, and C. S. Jerram, M.A. 
In the Press. 

Arrian. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By J. S. Phill- 
potts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School. 

The Golden Treasury of Ancient Greek Poetry ; being a Col- 
lection of the finest passages in the Greek Classic Poets, with Introduc- 
tory Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. c/o£&, Ss, 6d, 

A Golden Treasury of Greek Prose, being a collection of the 
finest passages in the principal Greek Prose Writers, with Introductory 
Notices and Notes. By R. S. Wright, M.A., and J. E. L. Sha.dwell, M.A. 
Ext. fcap. 8vo. cloihf 4s. 6d. 

Aristotle's Polities. By W. L. Newman, ALA., Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford. 

Demosthenes and Aeschines. The Orations of Demosthenes 
and ^schines on the Crown. With Introductory Essays and Notes. 
By G. A. Simcox, M.A., and W. H. Simcox, M.A. 8vo. clotb, 12s. 

Theocritus (for Schools). With Notes. By H. Kynaston, M.A. 
(late Snow), Head Master of Cheltenham College. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. elotb, 4s. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Book II. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Table of Homeric Forms. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Ext. fcap. 8vo. clotk, 15. 6d. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books I—XII (for Schools). By W. W. 
Merry, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Fourth 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 4s. 6d, 
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Homer. Odyssey, Books I-XII. By W. W. Merry, M.A., Fellow 
and Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford ; and the late James RiddeU, 
M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Homer. Odyssey, Books XIII-XXIV. By Robinson Ellis, 
M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Homer. Iliad. By D. B. Monro, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 

Also a small edition for Schools. 

Plato. Selections (for Schools). With Notes. By B. Jowett, 
M.A., Regius Professor of Greek ; and J. Purves, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Sophocles. The Plays and Fragments. With English Notes 
and Introductions. By Lewis Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. 
Andrews, formerly Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. 2 vols. 

Vol. L Oedipus Tjrrannus. Oedipus Coloneus. Antigone. 8vo. 
cloth, 14s. 

Sophocles. The Text of the Seven Plays, For the use of 

Students in the University of Oxford. By the same Editor. Ext. fcap. 
8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Sophocles. In Single Plays, with English Notes, &c. By Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews, and Evelyn Abbott, 
M.A., FeUow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Oedipus Rex. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, is. gd, 
Qedipus Coloneus. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, is. gd, 
Antigone. Extra fcap. 8vo. limp, is. gd. 

The others to follow at intervals of six months. 

Sophocles. Oedipus Rex : DindorTs Text, with Notes by the 
present Bishop of St. David's, formerly Fellow of University College, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Ext. fcap. 8vo. limp, is. 6d. 

III. MENTAL AND MOBAIi FHUjOSOFHY. 

The Elements of Deductive Iiogic, designed mainly for the 
use of Junior Students in the Universities. By T. Fowler, M.A., 
Professor of Logic, Oxford. Fi/tk Edition, with a Collection of Ex- 
amples. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d, 

The Elements of Inductive IiOgic, designed mainly for the 
use of Students in the Universities. By the same Author. Second 
Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Selections from Berkeley, with an Introduction and Notes. 
For the use of Students in the Universities. By Alexander Campbell 
Eraser, LL.D., Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. See also p. 16. 

A Manual of Political Economy, for the use of Schools. . By 
J. E. Thorold Rogers, M.A., formerly Professor of Political Economy, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d, 
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IV. MATHEMATICS, &o. 

Fi^n^^es Made Easy : a first Arithmetic Book. (Introductory 
to 'The Scholar's Arithmetic.') By Lewis Hensley, MA., formerly 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cl(^^ 6d, 

Answers to the Examples in Fi^nu^s made Easy, together 

with two thousand additional Examples formed from the Tables in the 
same, with Answers. By the same Author. Crown 8vo. clotb, is. 

The Scholar's Arithmetio; with Answers to the Examples. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo. clotb, 45. 6d, 

The Scholar's Algebra. An Introductory work on Algebra. 
By the same Author. Crown Svo. cloth, 4s. od. Just Published, 

Book-keeping. By R. G. C. Hamilton, Financial Assistant 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, and John Ball (of the Firm of 
Quilter, Ball, & Co.), Co-Examiners in Book-keeping for the Society 
of Arts. New and enlarged Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. limp cloibt 2s. 

A Course of Lectures on Pure Oeometry. By Henry J. 
Stephen Smith, M.A., F.R.S., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, and 
Savilian Professor of Geometry in the University of Oxford. 

Acoustics. By W. F. Donkin, MA.) F.R.S., Savilian Professor 
of Astronomy, Oxford. Crown 8vo. clotb, 75. 6d, 

A Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism. By J. Clerk 

Maxwell, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, il. lis, 6d, 

An Elementary Treatise on the same sutject. By the same 
Author. Preparirtg, 



V. HISTOBY. 

A Constitutional History of England, in its Origin and 
Development. By W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oxford. Vol. I. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. cloth, I2S. 

Vol. II. Crown 8vo. clotb^ 12s, Jtut Published. 

Select Charters and other ZUustrations of English Con- 
stitutional History, from the Earliest Times to the Reign of Edward I. 
Arranged and Edited by W. Stubbs, M.A., Regius Professor of Modem 
History in the University of Oidbrd. Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 
clotb, 8s. 6d. 
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A History of England, principally in the Seventeenth Century. 
By Leopold Von Kanke. Translated by Resident Members of the 
University of Oxford, under the superintendence of G. W. Kitchin, 
M,A., and C. W. Boase. M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. c/o/A, 3/. 3s. 

Genealogical Tables illustrative of Modem History. By 

H. B. George, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and Corrected, Small 
4to. clothf 125. 

A History of France, down to the year 1453. With numerous 
Maps, Plans, and Tables. By G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Crown 8vo. 
cloth f 10s. 6d, 

A Manual of Ancient History. By George Rawlinson, M.A., 
Camden Professor "of Ancient History, formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. clotby 14s. 

A History of Germany and of the Empire, down to the close 
of the Middle Ages. By J. Bryce, D.C.L., Regius Professor of Civil 
Law in the University of Oxford. 

A History of Germany, from the Reformation. By Adolphus 
W. Ward, M.A., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, Professor of 
History, Owens College, Manchester. 

A History of British India. By S. J. Owen, M.A., Reader in 
History, Christ Church, and Teacher of Indian Law and History in 
the University of Oxford. 

A History of Greece. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 



VI. IiAW. 

Elements of Law considered with reference to Principles of 
General Jurisprudence. By William Markby, M.A., Judge of the High 
Court of Judicature, Calcutta. Second Edition, with Supplement, 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 

Supplement to the Elements of Ijaw» By the same Author. 
Crown 8vo. cloth^ 2S, Just Published, 

An Introduction to the History of the Iiaw of Beal 

Property, with original Authorities. By Kenelm E. Digby, M.A., of 
Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and formerly Fellow of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. cloth, *js, 6d, 

The Elements of Jurisprudence. By Thomas Erskine 
Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo> 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Preparing. 

The Institutes of JuBtinian, edited as a recension of the 
Institutes of Gaius. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 55. 
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Oaii Institutionimi Juris Civilis Commentaxii Quatuor; 

or, Elements of Roman Law by Gaius. With a Translation and Com- 
mentary by Edward Poste, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of Oriel 
College, Oxford. Second Edition. 8vo. clotbt i8s. 

Select Titles from the Digest x>f Jiistinian. By T. £. 

Holland, B.C.L., Chichele Professor of International Law and Diplo- 
macy, and formerly Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and C. L. Shadwell, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Parts, 

Fart I. Introductory Titles. 8vo. je«wed, 2j. 6d, 
Part IL Family Ijaw. Svo. jewed, is. 
Part HI. Property Iiaw. In the Press. 



VIL PHYSICAL SCIEiroE. 

Descriptive Astronomy. A Handbook for the General Reader, 
and also for practical Observatory work. With 224 illustrations and 
numerous tables. By G. F. Chambers, F.R.A.S., Barrister-at-Law. 
Demy Svo. 856 pp., clotb, l/. is. 

Chemistry for Students. By A. W. Williamson, Phil. Doc, 
F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, University College, London. A new 
Edition^ with Solutions, Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, Ss. 6d. 

A Treatise on Heat, with numerous Woodcuts and Diagrams. 
By Balfour Stewart, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester. Third Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 
7s. 6d. Just ready. 

Forms of Animal Life. By G. Rolleston, M.D., F.R.S., 

Linacre Professor of Physiology, Oxford. Illustrated by Descriptions 
and Drawings of Dissections. Demy Svo. clotb, t6s. 

Exercises in Practical Chemistry (IJaboratory Practice). 

By A. G. Vernon Harcourt, M.A., F.R.S., Senior Student of Christ 
Church, and Lee's Reader in Chemistry; and H. G. Madan, M.A., Fellow 
of Queen's College, Oxford. 

Series I. Qualitative Exercises. Second Edition, Crown Svo. clotb, 
7s. 6d, 

Series II. Quantitative Exercises. 
Gheology of Oxfbrd and the Valley of the l^hames. By John 

Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Geology, Oxford. Svo. clotb, 21s. 

Text-Book of Botany, Moq)hological and Physiological. By 
Dr. Julius Sachs, Professor of Botany in the University of Wurzburg. 
Translated by A. W. Bennett, M.A., Lecturer on Botany, St. Thomas* 
riospital, assisted by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, M.A., Christ Church. 
Royal Svo. half morocco, 31s. 6d, 
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Crystallography. By M. H. N. Story-Mast elyne, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, Oxford ; and Deputy Keeper in the Department of 
Minerals, British Museum. In the Press. 

Physiological Physics. By G. Griffith, M*A., Jesus College, 
Oxford, Assistant Secretary to the British Association, and Natural 
Scienpe Master at Harrow School. Preparing, 



Vni. ENGLISH IiAWGUAGE AND LITERATUBB. 

A First Beading Book. By Marie Eichens of Berlin; and 
edited by Anne J. Clough. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, ^d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part I. For Little Children. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 6d, 

Oxford Beading Book, Part II. For Junior Classes. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. stiffs covers, 6d. 

On the Principles of Grammar. By E. Thring, M.A., Head 
Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 45. 6d, 

Grammatical Analysis, designed to serve as an Exercise and 
Composition Book in the English Language. By E. Thring, M.A., 
Head Master of Uppingham School. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 35. 6d, 

An English Grammar and Beading Book, for Lower Forms 
in Classical Schools. By O. W. Tancock, MA., Assistant Master in 
Sherborne School. Second Edition, Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 35. €d. 

The Philology of the English Tongue. By J. Earle, M.A., 
formerly Fellow of Oriel College, and sometime Professor of Anglo-Saxon, 
Oxford. Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, p, 6d. 

An Anglo-Saxon Beader. By Henry Sweet, B.A. In the Press, 

Chaucer. The Prioresses Tale; Sir Thopas; The Monkes 
Tale; The Clerkes Tale,- The Squiercs Tale, &c. Edited by 
W. W. Skeat, M.A., Editor of Piers the Plowman, &c., &c. Extra 
fcap. Svo. clotb, 4s. 6d, 

Specimens of Early English. A New and Revised Edition. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, LLJ)., 
and W. W. Skeat, M.A. 

Part I. In tbe Press. 

Part II. From Robert of Gloucester to Gower (a.d. 129S to A.D. 139^). 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 'js, 6d, 

Specimens of English Iiiterature, from the 'Ploughmans 
Crede* to the 'Shepheardes Calender' (a.d. 1394 to a.d. 1579). With 
Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. By W. W, Skeat, M.A. 
Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 'js. 6d. 
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The Vision of William concerning Piers the Plowman, 

by William Langland. Edited, with Notes, by W. W. Skeat, M.A.. for- 
merly Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. Second Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clotbf 4s. 6(/. 

Shakespeare. Hamlet. Edited by W. G. Clark, M.A., and 
W. Aldis Wright, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
stiff covers, 2s. 

Shakespeare. The Tempest. By W. Aldis "Wright, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Shakespeare. King Lear. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 

Svo. stiff covers, is. 6d. 

Shakespeare. As You Like It. By the same Editor. In 
tbe Press. (For other Plays, see p. 31.) 

Milton. The Areopagitica. With Introduction and Notes. 
By J. W. Hales, M.A., late Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Extra fcap. Svo. cloth, 3s. 

Addison. Selections from Papers in the Spectator. With 
Notes. By T. Arnold, MJl., University College. Extra fcap. Svo. 
clotb, 4s. 6d. Just Published. 

Typical Selections from the best English Writers with Intro- 
ductory Notices. Second Edition, in Two Volumes. Extra fcap. Sva. 
cloth. Sold separately, price 3s. 6d. each. Jttst Published. 

Vol. I. Latimer to Berkeley. 
Vol. II. Pope to Macaulay. 

Specimens of Lowland Scotch and Northern English. By 

J. A. H. Murray. Preparing. 

See also XIII. below for other English Classics, 

IX. FKBNCH XjANGUAGE AND IiITEBATUBE. 

An Etymological Dictionary of the French Language, with 
a Preface on the Principles of French Etymology. By A. Brachet. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of 
Christ Church. Crown Svo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 

Brachet's Historical Gramjnar of the French Language. 
Translated into English by G. W. Kitchin, M.A. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. Svo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 

Comeille's Cinna, and Moliere's Les Femmes Savantes. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Gustave Masson. Extra fcap. Svo. 
cloth, 25. 6d. 

Racine's Andromaque, and Comeille's Le Menteur. With 
Louis Racine's Life of his Father. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
Svo. do A, 2s. 6d. 

Moliere's Les Fourberies de Scapin, and Racine's Athalie. 
With Voltaire's Life of Moli^re. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. Svo. 
clotb, 2s. 6d. 
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Selections from the Correspondence of Madame de S^vign6 

and her chief Contemporaries, Intended more especially for Girls' 
Schools. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 3s. 

Voyage autour de ma Ghambre, by Xavier de Maistre ; Ourika, 
by Madame de Duras ; La Dot de Suzette, by Fiev6e ; Les Jumeaux 
de I'Hotel Corneille, by Edmond About ; M^saventures d'un £colier 
by Bodolphe Tdpffer. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo.. cloth ^ 
25. (id. 

Begnard's Le Joueur, and Brueys and Falaprat's Le 

Grondeur. With Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloihy 25. (id. 

liouis XrV and his Contemporaries; being extracts from 
the Memoirs of the Cardinal de Retz, Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
Madame de Motteville, and Saint-Simon. With biographical Notices, 
Notes, Historical Tables, and Genealogical Lists. By the same Editor. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clothe 2s. dd. 

X. GEBMATT IiAIl'GnAGE AND LITEBATUBE. 

New German Method. In Four Volumes. By Hermann Lange, 
Teacher of Modern Languages, Manchester. 

Vol. I. The Germans at Home. 8vo. clotby 2s. 6d. Just 
Published. 

Vols. II and III. The German Manual. In the Press, 

Vol. IV. German Composition. In Preparation. 

Goethe's Egmont. With a Life of Goethe, &c. By C. A. Buch- 
heim, Phil. Doc, Professor in King's College, London ; sometime 
Examiner to the University of London. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotby^s. 

Schiller's Wilhelm Tell. With a Life of Schiller ; an historical 
and critical Introduction, Arguments, and a complete Commentary. By 
the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotbt 35. 6d. 

liossing's Minna von Bamhelm. A Comedy. With a Life of 
Lessing, Critical Commentary, &c. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo. clotbt 3s. 6d. 

Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris. A Drama. With a Critical 
Introduction, Arguments to the Acts, and a complete Commentary. 
By the same Editor. In preparation. 

Selections from the Poems of Schiller and Gk>ethe. By 

the same Editor. In preparation. 

Becker's (K< F.) IFriedrich der Grosse. By the same 
Editor, In Preparation. 

Egmont's Iieben und Tod, and Belagerung von Antwerpen 

by Schiller. By the same Editor. In Preparation, 
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XI. ABT, &c. 

A Handbook of Pictorial Art. By R. St. J. Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
formerly Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. With coloured 
Illustrations, Photographs, and a chapter on Perspective by A. Mac- 
donald. Second Ediixon, 8vo. half morocco, iSs. 

A Music Primer for Schools. By J. Troutbeck, M.A., Music 
Master in Westminster School, and R. F. Dale, M.A., B. Mus., Assistant 
Master in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. cloth, is. 6d, 

A Treatise on Harmony. By Sir F. A. Gore Ouseley, Bart^, 
Professor of Music in the University of Oxford. Second Edition. 4to. 
clotb, I OS. 

A Treatise on Counterpoint, Canon^ and Fugue, based upon 
that of Cherubini. By the same Author. 4to. cloth, i6s. 

A Treatise on Musical Form and General Composition. 

By the same Author. 4to. cloth, los. 

The Cultivation of the Speaking Voice. By John Hullah. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 2s, 6d, 



XII. MISCEIiIiAI^OnS. 

Dante. Selections from the Inferno. With Introduction and 
Notes. By H. B. Cotterill, B. A. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 4s. 6d. 

Tasso. Iia Gterusalemme Jjiberata. Cantos i, ii. With 
Introduction and Notes. By the same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d, Just Published. 

A Treatise on the use of the Tenses in Hebrew. By S. R. 

Driver, M.A., Fellow of New College. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 6d, 

Outlines of Textual Criticism applied to the New Testament. 
By C. £. Hammond, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 3s. 6d. 

The Modem Greek Ijan^uage in its relation to Ancient Greek. 
By £. M. Geldart, B.A^ Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 4s. 6d\ 

A System of Physioal Education : Theoretical and Practical. 
By Archibald Maclaren. Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 75. 6(/. 
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Xni. A SEBIES OF ENGIiISH CLASSICS, 

designed to meet the <ivants of Students in English Literature^ 
under the superintendence of the Rev. J. S. BREWER, M.A», of 
Queen^s College, Oxford, and Professor of English Literature at 
King's College, London, 

It is also especially hoped that this Series may prove useful to 
Ladies* Schools and Middle Class Schools ; in <which English Litera- 
ture must always be a leading subject of instruction, 

A Gteneral Introduction to the Series. By Professor Brewer, 
M.A. 

1. Chaucer. The Prologue to the Canterbury Tales; The 

Knightes Tale; The Nonne Prestes Tale. Edited by R. Morris, 
Editor of Specimens of Early English, &c., &c. Sixth Edition, Extra 
fcap. 8vo. clothe 2s. 6 J. (See also p. 27.) 

2. Spenser's Faery Queene. Books I and II. Designed chiefly 

for the use of Schools. With Introduction, Notes, and Glbssary. By 
G. W. Kitchin, M.A., formerly Censor of Christ Church. 

Book I. Eighth Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. elotbf 2s. 6d. 

Book II. Third Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo. clotb, 2s. 6d, 

3. Hooker Ecclesiastical Polity, Book I. Edited' by R. W. 

Church, M.A., Dean of St. Paul's ; formerly Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8yo. clotb, 25. 

4. Shakespeare. Select Plays. Edited by W. G. Clark, M .A., 

Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and W: Aldis Wtight, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Extra fcap. 8vo. stiff covers, 

I. The Merchant of Venice, is. 

II. Richard the Second, is. 6d. 

III. Macbeth, is. 6d, (For other Plays, see p. 28.) 

5. Bacon. 

I. Advancement of Learning. Edited by W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 
Second Edition, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

II. The Essays. With Introduction and Notes. By J. R. Thursfield, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Jesus College, Oxford.. 

6. Milton. Poems. Edited by R. G. Browne, M.A., and 

Associate of King's College, London. 2 vols. Fourth Edition. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. elotbf 6s, 6d. 

Sold separately, Vol. I. 4s.; Vol. II. 3s. 



